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PRINCE of WALES. 


”— 


May i it pleaſe 3 your Royat Hictinzss. 


-+NTIENT tragedy in it's pure and 
+ >. perfect ſtate was made ſubſervient only 
to the nobleſt purpoſes, and ſacred to truth, 
religion and virtue. This ſpecies of the 
drama attain d to it's higheſt degree of per- 
ſection in the time, and under the direction 
of the immortal Sophocles, the acknowledged 
prince of tragic poets, the admiration of all 
Greece, the envy of his cotemporaries, and 
in a word, the — af _— 
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sven is the work, and ſuch the the; 
which I have the honour to preſent to your 
Royar Hrenwtss. That a writer ſo uni- 
verſally — thould never yet have been 

a 2 ſeen 


DEDICATION. 
ſeen in an Engliſh I habit (for the diſguiſes, 


which he has hitherto worn, are not worthy 
of that name) is certainly a matter of aſto- 
niſhment; but Sophocles ſeems purpoſely to 
have waited for the preſent happy opportunity 
of making his firſt appearance amongſt us, 
under the patronage of your Roy ar Hicn- 
NESS ; a circumſtance, which has made him 
ample relribution for all our former light and 
neglect of him. The author of the follow- 
ing ſheets, though conſcious of his own in- 
abilities, and the difficulty of the taſk which 
he has undertaken, approaches your RoyYAL 
Hremness with confidence, as ſatisfyd that 
the ſame kindneſs and humanity, which in- 
duced your Royar Hi HESS to accept 
theſe volumes, will alſo pardon their errors 
and imperfections; and at the ſame time 
flatters himſelf that the reſt of his readers 
will pay ſome en, to ſo illuſtrious an 


he bc Jo your vet (35222 
THE FRF 5 20 WD: at's OY 
Your Nor al Hiennrss will pardon 1 me, 


if, with my-' warmeſt acknowledgments on 
this. occaſion, I. take the liberty to mingle 
my. hearty: congratulations on this day 8. 10+ 


un. the world of lee, and the circle 
of 


| 


aa 


tt 5. . 


DEDICATION. 


of arts and ſciences, have a peculiar intereſt 
in every thing that concerns their patron and 
protector: permit me therefore in their name 
to wiſh your Royar Hicnness that health, 
happineſs and proſperity, on which their own 
muſt in a great meaſure depend: permit me 
to wiſh that Britain under your ROYAL 
HiIoHNESss's influence may become the dar- 
ling ſeat of taſte and genius, the throne of 
literature, and the conſtant refidence of 
honour, freedom, piety and virtue: this, 
may it pleaſe your RoYAL HicnNess, is the 
wiſh, this is the well-founded hope of all, 
and of none more truly, firmly, and fincerely, 


than 
May it pleaſe your Royar Hicuness, | 
Your Royar Hicnness's 
moſt deyoted, obliged, 
and obedient ſeryan', 


June, 4th, 1759. 


TromMas FRANCKLIN. 
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H ILS T the taſte, genius, and knowledge of 

the ancients, have been univerſally felt and ac- 
knowledged in every other part of polite literature, it is 
matter of admiration. to conſider, that tha Greek Theatre 
ſhould fo long have remain'd in negle& and obſcurity. In 
philoſophy, morals, oratory, and heroic poetry, in every 
art and ſcience, we look back to Greece, as the ſtandard 
and model of perfection: the ruins of Athens afford, even 
to this day, freſh pleaſure and delight; and, nothing but 
her ſtage ſeems to be forgotten by us. Homer, Xenophon, 
Demoſthenes, and many other eminent Greek writers, 
have of late years. put on an Engliſh habit, and gain'd 
admiffion even into what is call'd polite company; whilſt 
Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, ſtill lurk in ſchoo!s 
and colleges ; and very ſeldom make their appearance, at 
leaft with dirty leaves, in the libraries of the great. To 
what ſhall we attribute a judgment ſo capricious and ſo 
unaccountable ? partly, perhaps, to the haſty ſeverity of 
ignorant foes, and partly ta the autrageous zeal of * 
miſtaken friendſhip. The fate of Antient Tragedy hath, 
indeed, been ſingularly unfortunate : ſome painters have 
drawn too flattering a likeneſs of her ; whilſt others, have 
Os us with nothing but a caricature; ſome exalt 
2 4 the 


. 


»The remarks which are handed down to us on Antient Tra- 
gedy, have hitherto, for the moſt part, conſiſted of mere verbal 
criticiſms, various readings, or general and trite exclamations of 
undiſtinguiſhing applauſe, made by dull and phlegmatic commeu- 
tators, totally void of taſte and judgment ; add to this, that the 
ald tragedians have been ſhamefully diſguiſed and miſrepreſented to. 
the uglearned by the falſe medium of bad tranſlatious. 
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the Greek drama, as the moſt perfect of all human com- 
poſitions, without the leaſt ſpot or blemiſh; whilſt others 
affect to call it the infant ſtate of the ſtage, weak, infirm 
and ĩmperſect; and as ſuch, treat it with the higheſt de- 
gree of negligence and contempt : exaggerated thus on the 
one hand by the extravagant encomiums of injudicious 
learning, and debaſed on the other by the raſh cenſures of 
modern petulance, it's real and intrinfic merit hath never 
been thoroughly known, or candidly enquired-into : the 
beſt method however in this, as in every other diſputed 
point, is to ſet aſide all prejudice and authority, and de- 
ee e eee eee om 
a fair, full, and impartial view of it. 

Trar ae 
complete idea of any object preſented to him, it is neceſ- 
ſary to place him in ſuch a ſituation, as that his eye may 
at once comprehend the whole, and every part of it; for 
this purpoſe, [1 have collected and ranged in order a few 
materials, which, in the hands of ſome abler writer, may 
_ poſſibly lay the foundation for a complete hiſtory of the 
Antient Drama; in the mean time, the following ſheets 
confine themſelves to, and pretend to no more than, 2 
brief account of the origin and progreſs of the Greek Tra- 
bedy; it's end and purport, the ſeveral parts, properties, 

and conduct of it; the conſtruction, ſcenery, and decora · 
tons of the theatre; to which is added, à tranſient, but 
neceſſary view of the genius, character and ſituation, re- 
ligion, morals and politics of the people, before whom it 
was: repreſented ; together with a ſhort ſketch of the lives 
* 8 
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111 1 
On the Origin of TRAGEDY. 

OTHING is more agreeable to the inquiſitive 

mind, than to trace the gradual improvement of 
any art or ſcience ; to mark the cauſes of its growth and 
culture, and purſue it through its various ſtages of per- 
fection: it is much to be lamented therefore, that neither 
Ariftotle, nor any other writer on Ancient Tragedy, hath 
given us an exact or regular account of its progreſs and 
advancement from the time of its birth to that of its ma- 
turity : and ſplendor ; the few ſcatter'd anecdotes, which 
remain concerning it, rather ſerving to awaken our curi- 
olity than to afford us any full and ſatisfaory informa- 
tion. 

Tracey was, in its infancy, like every other pro- 
duction of human art, extremely weak, low, and con- 
temptible: that wide and deep ſtream, which flows with 
ſuch ſtrength and rapidity through cultivated Greece, took 
its riſe from a ſmall and inconſiderable fountain, which 
hides itſelf in the receſſes of antiquity, and is almoſt bu- 
ried in oblivion : the name alone remains to give us'fome 
light into its original nature, and to inform us that Tra- 
gedy, like every other ſpecies of poetry, owed its birth to 
religion. (2 

TRAGEDY, or the * ſong of the goat, was only a ſa- 
ered hymn, Ducebis, we are told, the firſt cultivator af 

| ven 


From Tae, n goats ne a ſony; nnn 0 
not content with this moſt natural and obvious interpretation, have. . 
given us ſeveral others. Some of them turn Tpayud\e into Tyv- 
tyodue, and ſo derive it From TpvZ, the lees of wine, with which 
wee are told the actors ſmeared their faces: others inform us, that 


TpuB 


112 
vines, imparted his ſecret to a petty prince in Attica, 
named Icarius, who, happening one day to eſpy a goat, 
browzing on his plantations, immediately ſeized and of- 
fered him up as a ſacrifice to his divine benefaRor : the 
peaſants aſſembled round their maſter, aſſiſted in the ce- 
remony, and expreſs'd their joy and gratitude, in ſongs 
and dances on the occaſion ; the + ſacrifice grew into a 
feſtival, and the feſtival into an annual ſolemnity, attended 
moſt probably every year with additional circumſtances, 
when the countrymen flocked together in crowds, and ſung 
in ruſtic ſtrains the praiſes of their favourite deity. The 
rural ſacrifice became, in proceſs of time, a ſolemn feaſt, 
and aſſumed all the pomp and ſplendor of a religious ce- 
remony; poets were employed by the magiſtrate to com- 
poſe hymns or ſongs, for the occaſion: ſuch was the rude- 
neſs and ſimplicity of the age, that their bards contended 


for 


TpvE ſignifies, new. wine, a ſkin of which was, it ſeems, uſually 
given. to the poet (like the butt of ſack to our laureats) as a reward 
for his labours : but I ſhall not trouble my reader with the enume- 
ration of their whimſical conjectures. 

+ This ſtory is told by Brumoy, and by twenty 5 with 
little variation. It ſeems, notwithſtanding, to carry with 'it the 
air of a fiction, ſo far as it regards Icarius, who ſeems only to have 
deen introduced becauſe Icaria was famous for vines, and (as Spon 
tells us in his voyage to Italy) was the firſt place where they ſacri- 
faced a goat to Bacchus, and alſo, where tragedies and comedies 
were firſt exhibited ; but ſurely the ſong of the goat might be ac- 
counted for, without application to any particular, perſon. Bac- 
chus, being the acknowledged inventor and cultivator of the vine, 
it was moſt natural that the firſt planters ſhould facrifice to him the 
deſtroyers of it; the goat being a creature as remarkably fond of 
the leaves of the vine, as his ſacrificer was of the juice of the grape; 

ve ſhall find that he fell a victim not to Bacchus alone; and that 
*the poet, as well as the god, came in for a ſhare of him, 


( 13 ] 


for a prize, which, as | Horace intimates, was ſcarce 
worth contending for; being no more than a goat or ſkin 
of wine, which was given to the happy poet, who ac- 
quitted himſelf beſt in the taſk afſigned to him, 
. Tais was probably the period when Theſpis firſt 
pointed out the tragic path, by his introduction of a new 
perſonage, who relieved the chorus or troop of ſingers, 
by reciting part of ſome well-known hiſtory or fable, 
which gave time for the chorus to reſt, All that the actor 
$ repeated between the ſongs of the chorus, was called 
an epiſode or additional part; conſiſting often of different 
adventures which had no connection with each other. 
Thus the chorus, or ſong, which was at firſt the only, 
and afterwards the principal performance, became gradu- 
ally and inſenſibly but an inconſiderable, though, as we 
{hall ſee hereafter, a neceſſary and ornamental part of the 
drama. | 
FRoM this time, we may imagine, the actor or reciter 
was, more attended to than the chorus; however his part 
was executed, it had the powerful charms of novelty to 
recommend it, and quickly obſcured the luſtre of the cho- 
rus, ,whoſe ſongs were now of a different nature, inſo- 
much, that the original ſubject of them, the praiſe of 
Bacchus, was by degrees either ſlightly mentioned, or to- 
tally paſſed over and forgotten : the prieſts, who, we may 
ſuppoſe, for a long time preſided over the whole, were 
alarmed at ſo __ a contempt of the deity, and unani- 
mouſly 


t Vilem certavit ob 83 | Art. Poet. 

$ When Tragedy aſſumed a * form, theſe recitations 
which, during its imperfect ſtate, were only adventitious orna- 
ments, became the principal and conſtituent parts of the drama, 


the ſubject of them, drawn from one and the ſame action, retaining 
their firſt name of epiſode, 


i 
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[34] 
moufly exclaimed, that all this | was nothing to Bacchus 
the complaint grew into a kind of proverbial ſaying, and 
as ſuch is handed down to us. 

From the origin of tragedy, to the days of Theſpis 
and from his time to that of Æſehylus, all is doubt, con- 
jecture and obſcurity ; neither Ariſtotle, nor any other 
antient writer, give us the leaſt inſight into the ſtate 
and progreſs of the Greek drama: if his treatiſe called ® 
Arfbecrranias had reached poſterity, it would probably 
have afforded us much pleaſure and inſtruction: the names 
of a few, and but a few tragedians, during this dark pe- 
riod; are handed down to us: ſuch were + Epigenes, the 
Sicyonian, and Pratinas, who wrote fifty plays, thirty- 
two of which are ſaid to have been ſatyrical: after Theſ- 
pis, came his ſcholar Phrynieus, who wrote nine trage- 
dies, for 1 one of which we are told he was fined | 
drachmas, becauſe he had made it (an odd reaſon) tos 
deep, and too affecting: there was alſo another Phrynieus 
author of || two tragedies ; to theſe we muſt add & Alcæus, 
Phormus, and Cherilus; together with Cephiſodorus, 
an Athenian, who wrote the Amazons, and Apollophanes, 


| ſuppoſed to have been the author of a tragedy, named 


Daulis ; though Suidas is of another opinion. 


TRA- 

, | * 1 : ; 
eder pos Att. 
- ® Fhis treatiſe contained an exact account of the names, times, 
and authors of all the plays that were ever ated, x 

+ The Bacchæ, a a tragedy of his, is cited by Athenzus, 13 

x See Strabo, Herodotus and Plutarch. 

© | Called Andromeda and Erigone. 


J Mentioned by Macrobius and Pollux. 


= Choeritus'is {aid to have writtett no'lefs than « hundred ad 
twenty tragedies, a pn 


1151 
Tenor, during the lives of theſe writers, had in 
all probability made but flow progreſs, and received very 
little culture or improvement, when at length the great 
Eſchylus aroſe, who from this rude and undigeſted 
chaos created as it were a new world in the ſyſtem of 
letters. Poets, and even epic poets there might perhaps 
have been before Homer; dramatic writers there certain- 
ly were before Aſchylus, the former notwithſtanding we 
may with. the utmoſt propriety ſtile the inventor and fa- 
ther of heroic poetry, and the latter of the antient drama, 
which before his time doth not appear to have had any 
forms ſhape or beauty, He firſt introduced dialogue, that 
moſt eſſential part of tragedy, by the addition of a ſecond 
perſonage, threw the whole fable into action, and reftor- 
ed the chorus to it's antient dignity. 
Esckhvrus, having like a tender parent endow'd his 
Aeg chile with every mental accompliſhment, ſeem'd 
reſolved that no external ornaments ſhould be wanting to 
render her univerſally amiable : he cloathed her therefore 
in the moſt ſplendid habit, and beſtow'd on her every 
thing that/art cou'd; procure to heighten and improve her 
charms;, We know, from good authority, that fifty 
years before his time Theſpis exhibited his rude perform- 
ances in a cart, and beſmear'd the faces of his actors with 
the lees of wine, probably to diſguiſe their perſons and 
give them the appearance of thoſe whom they repreſent- 
ed; but Æſchylus, who as being himſelf author, actor, 
and manager, took upon him the whole conduct of the 
drama, did not neglect any part of it; he improved the 
ſcenery and decorations,” brought his actors into a regu- 
lar and well- oonſtructed theatre, raiſed his heroes on the 
cothurnus or ES, invented the e and intro- 


duced 
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_ duced ſplendid & habits with long trains that gave ut an air 


[16] 


of majeſty and dignity to the performers, | 
From the time when tragedy began to aſſume a regu=" 


a« Þ 


lar form, we find her cloſely following the ſteps" of epie - 


poetry; all the parts of the epopee, or heroic poem, may” 


be traced in tragedy, though, as Ariſtotle obſerves, all the 
parts of tragedy are not to be found in the epopee ; whence 


the partiſans of the ftage with ſome reaſon eonelude; thats "2 
perfection in the former is more difficult to be attain d? 
than in the latter. Without entring into this diſpute,” , 


we may venture however to ſtile 4 Homer'the ſource and 
fountain of the Antient drama; from him the tragedidtis* 
drew the plan, conſtruction, and conduct of their fables, 
and not unfrequently the fable itſelf; to him they applied 
for propriety of manners, character, ſentiment and diction.“ 

| FROM this æra then, we are to conſider tragedy as an 
elegant and noble ſtructure, built according to che rules 


of art, ſymmetry and proportion j wWhoſe every part was- 


in itſelf fair, firm and compact, and at the ſame time 


contributed to the beauty, uſefulneſs and duration of the 
whole edifice.” Sophocles and Euripides carefully ſtudied- 
the plan laid down by Eſchylus, and by their füperlor 
—— =_ A en 3 it in # ſhort time to T's 


+ "4 ag G 4 4 1 3400S. Th. 22 
' ny kigkhieſt 
a „ 144 © $3 LY * ite CIS 21K 7.3 JT GT. 
4 1 1 * 9 +4 F wr 93 t 
2. perſonæ, pallæque repertor honeſtæ * 
EAſchylus, & modieis inſtravit pulpita tig nix,, ” 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. HRA. 


+ Homer, ſays Ariſbotle, was the firſt, who prunces Spaparr= - 


rat Tawny, invented dramatic imitations. #*, There was no more 


left for tragedy (ſays Lord Shaftſbury) than to eredk 3 ſtage, and 


* drayr his dialogues and characters into ſcenes, turning in the ſame 
6 manner upon one principal action or event, with regard to place 
c and, time; which was ſuitable to a real ſpeRacle.' 

; See CharaQerift, vol. IT. 
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[7] 
kigheſt ate of perfection, from which it gradually de- 
lined to the introdu@tibn of the Roman drama. 


DE 8 ” 
on the Parts of Antient TRAGEDY. 


e ALA 4 


MO N G ST many other erroneous opinions con- 
A cerning the Greek tragedy, adopted by modern 
editors. and commentators, the unwarrantable diviſion, 
which, they have made of it into“ acts, is perhaps the 
moſt remarkable, as there doth not ſeem to be the leaſt 
ground or foundation for it : : in the firſt place, neither 
Athenæus, nor any of the antient writers, who have 
22 us quotations from the Greek plays, mention the 

act where the ſeveral paſſages are to be found; which 
they would moſt naturally have done, had any ſuch divi- | 
ſion eyer taken place, It may be likewiſe obſerved, that 
the word + AR does not once occur in that treatiſe of 
Ariſtotle, which gives us ſo exact a definition of every 
part of the Greek drama; add to this, that the tragedies, 
themſelyes carry with them ſufficient proof that no ſuch 
thing was ever thought on by the authors of them ; not- 
withſtanding which, 4 Voſſius, Barnes, and ſeveral other 
editors have diſcovered an office of the chorus, which the 
poet never aſſigned them, namely, their uſe in dividing 
the acts, the Intervals of which wer ſupplied * their 
b | _ ſongs ; 


„ See'a „ difcrativh on this ſubjeR, * Monſ. Vatry; in te hift, 
de Vacad. vol. 8, p. 188. | 

+ The word Wie, Witch we — an act, ine che 
whole performance, or drama, and could not ' potibly therefore” 
mean any one particular pat of It. 

1 Chorus, ſays Voſſius, Feet! fibuls _ — hen _— 
& actum. Sec int,*p&R.F; 4 * | 
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fongs ; though it is evident that the buſineſs of the cho- 
” rus (as will ſufficiently appear in the tollowing account 
ol it) was, on the other hand, to prevent any ſuch un- 
natural pauſe or vacancy in the drama, as the diviſion 


into acts muſt neceſſarily produce; beſides that, if we 


take the word act in that ſenſe which the modern uſe of 
it demands, we ſhall find it in the Greek tragedies com- 
poſed ſometimes of a ſingle ſcene, and ſometimes of half 
a dozen; and | if the ſongs or intermedes of the chorus 
are to determine the number of acts, the play will conſiſt 
not always of five, according to our on cuſtom, but at 
one time of only three, and at another of ſeven or eight. 
8 Horace has indeed told us, that there ſhould be but 


_ © five acts; but it does not from thence follow that it al- 


. ways was ſo: the truth after all is, that this miſtake, as 
Well as many others, aroſe from an error common to al- 
moſt the whole race of writers and critics on antient tra- 


F gedys does . 1 8 to confound the 
2 | Greek 


on locking into the choruſſes of Sophocles as s they ſtand i in the 


original, we find that the Ajax, beſides the Xojajant (which will be 
© explained hereafter) has five, which are thus unequally divided ; 
© to the firſt act two; the ſecond one; the third one; the fourth ore; 
the fifth none at all : the Trachinie has fix ; the Electra but three; 
and the Philotictes but one regular ſong or intermede in the whole 
play. If it be granted therefore, as I think it is on all hands, 
that wherever we meet with ſtrophe and antiſtrophe, and ther: only 
' we are to conceive that the chorus ſung, nothing can be more ab- 
Turd than to make thoſe ſongs dividers of the acts, when i it is evi- 
dent that the chorus ſung only as occaſion offered, and the circym- 
ſtances of the drama required, which accounts for the irregularity 
| and difference i in the numbers of them. If the reader will take the 


Bo trouble to examine the antient tragedies, he WA find what 1 e 


ö fzid confirmed in every one of them. " 
4? Neve minor, neu ſit quinto produtior . 3 


—_ 
* 
- 


TL 1 
"Greek and 388 + to- be 
governed by the ſame laws, though they are in many parts 
i eſſentially different : they, never. allow. for the time be- 
_ tween Ariſtotle. and Horace, but leap from one to- the 
other with the utmoſt agility : it is plain, however, from 
» the reaſons here mentioned, that the antient Greek tra- 


To was one continued reer from begining to 


Tus divifieg, into ads Nn is a a piece 
of modern refinement ; which, as much may be ſaid on 
both ſides, I ſhall not top either to condemn or approve, 
but proceed to the only diviſion which the antients ever 
made; a diviſion, which, nature points out to this and 


every other compoſition, Viz, a + beginning, à middle, 
and an end 3, Or, in the words of Ariſtotle, the e 
the epiſode, and the exode. | 
Tus PROLOGUE. of antient tragedy, was not 
unlike the Tpo2v2.coy or overture in muſic, or the proœ- 
b 2 mium 
Many other reaſons equally forcible might be alledged, ſome 
of which the reader will find ſcattered about in the notes to my 
_ tranſlation of Sophocles. I hall only obſerve. here, that the old 
editions of the Greek tragedies, ſo far from dividing them into 
acts, do not ſo much as make the leaſt ſeparation of the. ſcenes ; 
, even the names of the perſons are not always properly affixed to the 
* Tpeeches : no notice is taken of the. « entrances and exits of the, ac- 
tors; the alides are, never marked, nor any c of the geſtures or, ati 
ons, which frequently occur, pointed | gut & to us in the mar in de- 
fects which, however incoufderable, may miſlead the young and 
injudicious reader, 3 and which ought © thrrefore ti to be carefully fup- 
plied by the critic or ranſfator. | 
t The eayle and defign of undertaking any : Wies 2 be- 
" ginping 3 the effects of thoſe Laufes and the difficulties we nd ; in 
* the execution of ate delign are, the middle; I the unravefling Pa 
reſolving thoſe difigultiey, are, the end. 3 
de Bott treatlls on | epic 3 


mium in oratory, containing all that patt of the drama, 
"which t "prebedef' thi: * ſong, or intertnell of the 
chorus. * 

Wu Ariſtotle calls the prologue ould a ac 
cording to the antient cntics, all thoſe circumſtances 
which are neceſſary to be known for the better underſtand- 
ing and comprehenſion of the whole drama, as, the place 
of the ſcene, the time when the action commences, the 
names and characters of the perſons concern'd, together 
with ſuch an inſight into the plot as might awaken the 
curioſity of the ſpectator without letting him too far into 
the deſign and conduct of it. This, however eaſy it may 
feem at firſt view, is fo difficult, that it has ſcarce ever 
been perform'd to any degree of perfection. Of the Greek 
tragedians, Sophocles alone ſeems to have ſucceeded in 
this particular, the prologues of | Aſchylus being quite 
3 | -£'® * 


— Ariſtotle muſt certainly be underſtood fo mean not the firſt 
entrance, but the firſt ſong or intermede of the chorus ; becauſe, as 
Dacier and other writers have obſerved, there are tragedies (as the 
Perſe and Suppliants of Zſchylus) where the chorus enters firſt on 
the ſtage and' opens the play: to ſuch therefore, if Ariſtotle meant 
the ſpeaking and not the ſong, there would be no prologue ; a con- 
tradiction which is avoided by underſtanding what is here ſaid of 
the Trafo be, or firſt ſong, which never begins till the prologue is 
over, and matter furniſhed to the chorus for the ĩintermede. 
i According to this rule, the prologues of Æſchylus and Euri- 
pides will by no means ſtand the teſt of examination; that part of 
the tragedy, which precedes the firſt ſong of the chorus being often 
. employed, by thoſe v writers, either in abſurd addreffes to the ſpec- 
. tators, or in the relation of things extremely foreign to the pur- 
poſe of 1 the drama, frequently anticipating the incidents and cir- 
eumſtances of the play, and even ſometimes acquainting the audi- 
ence hefore-hand with the cataſtrophe ; all of them capital errors, 
which the ſuperior judgment of Sophocles taught him carefully to 
avoid, 
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rude and inartificial, and thoſe of Euripides for the moſt 
part tedious and confuſed. 

TR EPISODE is all that are of the tragedy, 
which is between the ſongs or intermedes of the chorus: 
this. anſwers to our ſecond, third, and fourth act, and 
comprehends all the intrigue or plot to the unravelling or 
cataſtrophe, which in the F beſt, antient writers is not 
made till after the laſt ſong of the chorus ; the conduct 
and diſpoſition of the Epiſode may be conſider'd as the 
ſureſt teſt of the poet's abilities, as it generally derermines- 
the merit, and decides the fate of the drama. Here all 
the art of the writer is neceſſary to ſtop the otherwiſe too 
rapid progreſs of his fable, by the intervention of fame *- 
new circumſtance that involves the perſons concern'd in 
freſh difficulties, awakens the attention of the ſpectators, 
and leads them as it were. inſenſibly to the maſt natural 
a een 09% bo 

b 3 Tx 
$ Sophocles, who was certainly the moſt correct of the three 
great Tragedians, has, I think, obſerved this rule in all his plays 
but two, viz. Ajax and OEdipus Tyrannus ; for, if the death of 
Ajax is the cataſtrophe of that tragedy, it is over long hetore the 
laſt ſong of the chorus ; if the leaye granted to bury him be the ca- 
taſtrophe, as ſome critics contend, the epiſode is confined within i its 
proper limits : but this cannot be allowed without, Fe to 
this piece what is a ſtill greater blemiſh, a duplicity of action 
dramatic crime, of which Sophocles in that play I am afraid cannot 
eafily be acquitted. In the OEdipus Tyrannus it is obſeryable, - 
that the total diſcovery of OEdipus's guilt is made before the laſt 
ſong of the chorus, and becomes the ſubjeR of the intermede. 

* Brumoy compares the fable of a good tragedy to a large and 
beautiful temple, which the ſkill of the architect hath ſo contrived 
as to make it appear at firſt view of much leſs extent thai it rely 
is, wherein the farther you advance, the more, you are ſurpriſed at 
the vaſt intervening ſpace, which the extraordinary ly mmetry and 
e of ite party bad cencealed Trodh the Ge: ; 
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Taz FX ODE i all that part of the tragedy, which 
is recited: after the chorus has leſt off ſinging'; it anſwers 
to our fifth act, and contains the unravelling, or cata- 
ſtrophe of the piece; after which, it is rematk'd by the 
crities, any ſong of the chorus would only be tedious es 
unneceſſary, becauſe what is how when che a&tivh * 


+ 54s * - 4 © ” . p . 
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on che CHORUS. 


TE come now to an eſſential » part r ds 

{ gedy peculiar to itſelf : whilſt every other member 
of the building is univerſally admired, and induſtriouſly 

copied by modern architects, this alone bath been rejected 

and contemn'd as ungraceful and unneceſſary, The cho- 

| rus, as I before obſerved, gave the firſt hint to the for- 

| mation.of tragedy, and was as it were the corner-ſtone of 

the whole edifice ; as a religious ceremony, it was conſi- 

der'd by the multitude with a kind of ſuperſtitious vene- 

ration; it is not therefore improbable that the firſt authors 

of the regular drama willingly gave way to popular preju- 

dices, and for this,. among many other reaſons, incorpo- 

rated t into the body of the tragedy : accordingly, we find 
the chorus of Æſchylus reſuming it's original office, re- 
citing the praiſes of the Ioeal deities, demi · gods and heroes, 
taking che part of diſtreſs·d virtue, and abounding through- 
out in all thoſe moral precepts, and religious ſentiments, 
by which the ke are fo ee. and 
ſo f | "ky . i 


 - 


—- 
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* Alte ** ho chorus nen, pars of, 
quantity, and places it aſter the Exode. - 1 
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Vxxtous are the arguments that have from time to time 
deen produced by the zealous partizans of, antiquity, in 
fayour of the tragic chorus, the prineipal of which I ſhall 
briefly recapitulate and lay before: my readers, begging 


ſeave:at the ſame time to premiſe, that whether a chorus 


is defenſible with regard to the antient theatre, and Whe- 
ther it ſhould be adopted by the modern, are two very 
different queſtions, though generally blended and confuſed 


by writers on this ſubje& ; the former may perhaps be 
caſily proved, though the latter be left totally undetermin- 


9 — ” 


ed. The antients thought it highly improbable that any 
great, \ intereſting and important action ſhould be perform'd 
without witneſſes ; their choruſſes were therefore compoſi 
ed of ® ſuch perſons as moſt naturally might be ſuppoſed * | 
preſent on the occafion ; Þ perſons, whoſe fituation might 
ſo far intereſt them in the events of the fable, as to render 
their preſence uſeful and neceſſary ; and yet not ſo deeply 


concern d bet make them incapable of performing that 
| Df ee 


1911 * 


ed, 


— ee —— and hearigg a ar in he progreſy of... 


s « the.a&tion, gives the repreſentation that probability a and riking 
* reſemblance of real life, which every man of ſenſe \perceives and 
© feels the want of, upon our ſtagez à want, Which asg But 


© ſuck an expedient as the chorus'can poſſibly relie ve. 


_ 
s -- 


% 
— 


Reis 


This is che remark of one of the * =p 129100 mY r 


critics, which our own age, or perhaps any other ever produced 
the reader will find it, with many others equally juſt, p. 118, of the; .; 


firſt volume of a commentary and notes on -Horace's, Art of We 


and Epiſtle to Auguſtus, 14 


t. Thus, in the Ajax of £ Sophocles,. the . is . . * 
the men of Salamis, his cbuntrymen; aud companions; in e 


Electra, of the principal ladies of Mycen#; ler friends and/atten- 


dants 3 in the PhiloRetes, of the companions of Ulyſſes and 8 
tolemus, the only perſons who could with any propriety be intro- 
duckd. The reſt of this. writer's plays, aud his N * ſtand· 


the teſt of examination by the rule here mννα‚œ d. 


eis 
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ee, to, which gere more particularly appointed, 
the giving proper advice, and making proper zefleRions 
n gvery thing that occur d, in the courſe of the drama z 
* 1 this purpole, ; a choripheus o or: leader ſuperintended and 
direCted ; all the reſt, ſpoke for the. whole body in the dia- 
logue part, and led the ſongs and dances j in the intermede. 
Bx the introduction of A charus, which bore a part in 
=; action, the antients avoided the aſi ſurdity of mono- 
Jegues and ſoliloquies, an error, which the modern have 
imperceptibly and neceſſarily fallen into, from their omiſ- 
fon of it: they avoided alſo that miſerable reſource of 
diſtreſſed poets, the inſipid and unintereſting race of. con- 
_ Hidentes (a refinement, for which we, are indebted to the 
French theatre) who only appear to ak a fooliſh queſtion, 
liſten to the ſecrets of their ſuperiors, * laugh or cry 
as they are c 
Bur the great uſe and advantage of the chorus will 
eſt appear, when we come to conſider it in its moral ca- 
Pacity. In that illuſtrious period, which may be called 
the golden age of tragedy, the ſtage was not only the 
principal, but almoſt the only vehicle of inſtruction. Phi- 
Joſopby applied to t the liberal arts for their influence and 
aſſiſtance; ſhe appeared i in the theatre e even before ſhe dic- 
e ed in the academy, and Socrates, is, ſuppoſed to have 
delivered many of his excellent precepts, by the mouth 
of iis 0 ke Ie cs accounts for the 
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Es Hence Euripides was called (e err ue re Wen 
. C the philoſopher of the theatre; = in is (ſays Quititilian) que a 
| * a ientibus tradita funt; ipſis kane par.“ With regard to Socra- 


"VO friendſhip with this poet is univerſally known, fh 
* Core. E upiridu, fays Piogenes Laertius. The comic poets 

. of that time did not ſeruple to aſcribe ſeveral of Euripides's plays to 
Sqcrates, 


—" 


pP | ; 


o 
* 
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ſententious and PIG of the e antient drama; for all 
that profuſion of moral and religious fentiments, which 
tires the batience and alete the delicacy of modern rea- 
gers; : the critics of thoſe times were of opinion (however 
they may differ from our own n this particular). that the 
firſt and Principale characters wp the iece were too deeply 
intereſted i in their own concerns, 7 too buſy in the pro- 
ſecutiog of t their "ſeveral deſigns and purpoſes, to be at 
. leiſure to make moral or political refleions : ſuch, there- 
* fare, they EY. for the moſt. part put into the 
mouth of the chorus ; this, at the ſame time, * prevented 
the illiterate, : and undiſtinguiſhing part of the audience, 
from miſtaking t the characters, or drawing haſty and falſe 
concluſions from the incidents and circumſtances of the 
drama: the poet by tl by theſe means leading them as it were 
inſenfibly i into \ ſuch ſentiments and. affections as he had 
intended to excite, and a conviction of thoſe moral and 
religious truths which he meant to inculcate. 

Bor the chorus had likewiſe another + office, which 


Was, to relieve the Solas during the pauſes and inter- 


2» &S.. 1; "2 2:1. + +6 Tf vals 
Wee, 0 as s they afierwards did thoſe of Terence to Lell and 
$cipio. '{ 


$:® Ewipide being obliged to put ans bold, apd Iden fnci- 
ments into the mouth of a wicked character, the audience were an- 
gry with the poet, and looked upon him as the real villain, whom 
his actor repreſented : the ſtory is told by Seneca. © Now af ſuch 
an audience (ſays the ingenious writer, whom I quoted above) 
* could ſo eaſily miſnterpret an attention to the truth of character 
into the real doftrine of the poet, and this too, when a chorus 
vas at hand to correct and diſabuſe their judgments, what muſk 
de the caſe when the whole is left to the ſagacity and pengtration 


| 4 of the people? 


+ The. office of the chorus | is divided by Ariſtotle into three 
as 


[36+ | 
„als ohe action, by en ode'or dg adapted ts we be. 


caſion, naturally ariſing from the incidents, and t con- 


with the Jubjea - of the drama : here the au- 
tor geherally gave a Iooſe to his imagination, diſplayed | 
his poetical abilities, and ſometimes, , perhaps too often, 
wandered from the ſcene of action into the regions of 
fancy; the audience notwithſtanding were pleaſed with 


this ſhort relaxation, and agreeable variety ; ſoothed by 


the power of numbers and the excellency of the compo» 
fition, they eaſily forgave the writer, and returned as it 


were with double attention to his proſecution of the main 


ſubject: to this part of the antient chorus we are indebt- 


ed for ſome of the nobleſt flights of „as well as the 
fineſt ſentiments that adorn the writingy © Of the Greek tra- 
p The number of perſons compoſing the chorus 
was probably at firſt indeterminate, varying according to 
the circumſtances and plot of the drama. Aſchylus, we 


5 * are 


* * 
, 1 * 
- . 


is the firſt ſong of the chorus; the ſtaſimon is all that which the 


3 


chorus ſings aſtzr it has taken poſſeſſion of the ſtage, and is incor- 


porated into the action; and the commoi are thoſe, lamentations {6 


frequent in the Greek writers, which the chorus and the- actors 
make together. See the ſecond ſcene of the ſecond a of Ajax, in 
my tranſlation ; Philoctetes, act firſt, ſcene third ; the beginning of _ 
the OEdipns Coloneus, together with many other parts of Sophoeles's . 
tragedies, «Fj; r re- 


gular. ſongs of the chorus. 
teu quid medios intercinat actus 


y! nnn Hon. 5 
This connection with the ſubject of the drama, ſo eſſentially necel- oY 
fary to a good chorus, is not always to be found in. the tragedies _ 
Aſchylus and Euripides, the latter of which is greatly blamed by 
Ariſtotle for his carelefsneſs in this important ; as] the cor- 


red Sophocles alone hath ftrifily obſerved it. 
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are told,» brought no-Jeſs-than fifty into his h Eumenidte, 


but was obliged to reduce them to twelve; en wr us 


was afterwards permitted to add three; a limitation, which - 


we have 80 nn ntaaca Ty rule to later 
poet. 

Warn che chorus conſiſted of been, the erbe, 

compoſing it ranged themſelves in three rows of five each, 

or five rows of three ; and in this order advanced or re- 

treated ſrom the right-hand to the left, which is called 

* ſtrophe, and then back from the left to the right, which 


we call. antiſtrophe ; after which they ſtood ſtill in the - 


midſt of the ſtage, and ſung the epode. '+ Some writers 
attribute the original of theſe evolutions to a myſterious 
imitation of the motion of the heavens, ſtars, and pla- 


nets, but the conjecture ſeems rather whimſical, The 
. Bs ' 25 18 *» d . 


6 In the Eumenides of Aſchylus, the chorus conſiſted of fifty 
fyries, whoſe habits, geſture, and whole appearance was by the art 
of the poet rendered ſo formidable as to frighten the whole audi- 


ence; an accident which ſo alarmed the public, that a decree was is. 


immediately iffucd to limit the number of the chorus, 


It doth not appear that the old tragedians confined themſelves 


to any ftrit rules, with regard to the diviſion of ſtrophe, antiſtrophe*  * 


and epode, as we find the choral ſongs conſiſting ſometimes of a. 
ſtrophe only, ſometimes of ſtrophe and antiſtrophe, without the 


epode ; the obſerving reader will find many other irregularities of f 


this kind in a peruſal of the Greek tragedies... 


. 


+ »Le Chœur (ſays Brumoy) alloit de droit I gauche, pour ex. as 


primer le cours journalier du firmament d onent en oecident, ec 
© tour s'appelloit ſtrophe; il deelinoit enſuite de gauche à droite, 
© par Egitd aux planettes, qui outre le mouvement commun ont 


encore le leur particulier d occident vers Porient,. c'etoit, anti. 


* ſtrophe, ou le retqur ; enfin le chœur S arretoit au milieu du 


© thEatre pour y chanter un morceau qu'on nommoit epode, & 5 pong; 
* marquer par cette ns Þ 


fy 
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dance, we may imagine, (if ſo we may venture to call 
it) was flow and ſolemn, or quick and lively, according 
to the words, ſentiments, and occaſion ; and, in ſo ſpa- 
cious 2. theatre as that of Athens, might admit of ſuch 
grace and variety in its motions as would render it ex- 
tremely agrocable to the ſpectators: the petulancy | of mo- 
dern criticiſm has frequently made bold to ridicule the uſe 
of ſong and dance in antient tragedy, not conſidering (as 
Brumoy obſerves) that dancing is, in reality, only a more 
graceful way of moving, and muſic but a more agreeable 
manner of expreſſion; nor, indead, can any good reaſon 
be afligned why they ſhould not be admitted, if properly 
introduced and carefully managed, into the moſt ſerious 
compoſitions. To ſay the truth, nothing is more aſto- 
niſhing than the prejudices we entertain, and the parti- 
ality we ſhew, with regard to our on modes and cuſ- 
toms: we condemn the choruſſes of the antients, which 
ſupplied with deceney and propriety the vacant parts of 
the drama; and how do we fill up our own ? To be con- 
vinced of our injuſtice and abſurdity, let us ſuppoſe So- 
phocles, or Euripides, tranſported from the ſhades of 
elyſium, and entering one of our noiſy theatres, between 
the acts; the audience engaged in bowing or talking to 
each other, and the muſic entertaining them with a jig of 
Vivaldi, or the roaft beef of old England, how would 
they be ſurpriſed in a few minutes to find that all this diſ- 
order, riot, and confuſion, was in the midſt of a moſt 
pathetic and intereſting tragedy, and that the warmeſt 
paſſions of the human heart were broken in upon and en- 

feebled dy this ſtrange and unnatural interruption 
Tu chorus continued on the ſtage during the whole 
repreſentation of the piece, unleſs when ſome very 
extra- 
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t extraordinary circumſtance required their abſence ; this 
obliged the poet to 2 continuity of action, as the chorus 
could not have any excuſe for remaining on the ſpot, 
when the affair, which call'd them together, was at an 
end ; it preſerved alſo the unity of time; for if the poet, 
as | Hedelin obſerves, had comprehended in his play a 
week, à month, or a year, how could the ſpectators be 
made to believe that the people, who were before them; 
could have paſſed ſo long a time without eating, drink- 
ing, or fleeping ? Thus we find that the chorus preſerved 
all the unities of action, time, and place; that it prepared 
the incidents, and inculcated the moral of the piece; re- 
lieved and amuſed the ſpectators, preſided over and direct- 
ed the muſic, made a part of the decoration, and in ſhort 
pervaded and animated the whole ; it rendered the poem 
more regular, more probable, more pathetic, more noble 
and magnificent; it was indeed the great chain, which 
held together and ftrengthened the ſeveral parts of the 
drama, which without it could only have exhibited a 
lifeleſs and unintereſting ſcene of irregularity, darkneſs 
and confuſion. 

Tux antient chorus notwithſtanding, wich all i it's adv 
vantages, is not agreeable to every taſte; it hath been 
attacked with great ſeverity, and treated with the utmoſt 

contempt ; 


t As in the Ajax of Sophacles, where the chorus Jeave the ſtagg 
in ſeareh of that hero, and by that means give him an opportunity 
of killing hümſelf in the very ſpot, which they had quitted, und 
which could not have been done with any propriety whilſt they 
were preſent,” and able to prevent it : on theſe occaſions, the chorus 
frequently divided itſelf into two parts, or ſemichoruſſes, and ſung 
alternately. | 

[| See his whole art of the ſtage, page 129, of the Engliſh trant- 

lation, 
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ceontempt; it hath been called arrant pedantry, an excrec- 
cency of the drama, a mob of confidents; even writers 
of approved genius and judgment have dad, that it is 
- abſurd to imagine the antients would ever have truſted 
their ſecrets, eſpecially thoſe of a criminal nature, to all 
their domeſtics ; that it is impoſſible to imagine that fifty, 
or even fifteen people can keep a ſecret, fifteen people of 
- the ſame mind, thought, voice, and expreſſion. mo 
I Ix muſt be acknowledged, that theſe critics have ſe- 
lected that part of the office of the chorus, which is moſt 
liable to cenſure; but even if we allow the objection it's 
full force, it will not ſuffice to condemn the chorus itſelf, 
which, inthe judicious Sophocles, who avoided the errors 
and abſurdities of his cotemporaries, is unexceptionable : 
in that noble author, nothing is entruſted to the chorus, 
Which ought to be conceal'd ; nor any thing conceal d, 
which ought to be imparted to them; we might therefore 
perhaps, with equal juſtice, baniſh from our own ſtage, 
the general practice of ſoliloquies, becauſe Shakeſpear 
- hath frequently drawn them out to an immoderate length, 
, as utterly condemn the whole antient chorus, becauſe 
AI ne oe res of his plays, 1 8 
n uſe of it. 
Who ſhall decide, when dodtors difagiee?*” 
«Some: applaud the chorus with a kind of enthuſiaſtic 
' anion; whilſt 'others endeavour to fink it iato univerſal 
contempt: for my own part, I cannot but think it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary on the antient ſtage, and that it might be 
rendered uſeful and ornamental, even on our on. I am 
notwithſtanding far from being of opinion, that it ſhodld 
be admitted conſtantly and indiſeriminately into the mo- 
dern theatre; the uſe of it muſt depend entirely on the 
ſubject: certain it is, that there are many in our on 
210 hiſtory, 
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hiſtory's 95 well as, in that of other nations, where a chorus 
migbe be 1 with the utmaſt propriety; but if, 
* „ ae faſhion and prejudice will not ſuffer them to 

appear on the ſtage, they may at leaſt gain admiſſion to 

1, the cloſet ;, thither let the reader of true taſte and judgment, 

"- eprry;Elfrida and Catactacus, written on the antient mo- 
. del and compare them with. any of thoſe tinſel flimſy 
performances that have lately aſſumed the name of tra- 
gedlies, which have owed all their ſucceſs to the falſe taſte 
ggf the age, join d. to the real merit of the actors in the 
25 Fee of them. 
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On the Verſe, Rechenticn. and Muße of 
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H E art of poetry. was conſidered by Rr 
1 apart of that general ſyſtem, which they termed 
F 3 melody, and was in reality the art of 
making verſes proper to be ſung: they look'd upon words, 
_ apt. only as ſigns of particular ideas, but as ſounds alſo, 
enabled by the aſſiſtance of muſic to expreſs-all the paſ- 
ſions of the human mind. When in the deſcriptive parts 
.. of the drama a dreadful or diſagreeable object was to be 
;,xepreſented, the words were formed of ſuch barſh and 
Jarring ſyllables, as by. grating on the eat might beſt im- 
preſs the exacteſt repreſentation of it; and in like manner, 
„When the grand, the beautiful, or the tender was to be 
et bore the eyes of the ſpectator, the language was 
carefully and even painfully adapted: to it. The Greeks, 
. who. were extremely ſolicitous to cultivate and improve 
{their language to the higheſt degree of perfection, took 
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the quantity of every ſyllable was carefully aſcertain d; 
different words, different dialects, and different fert, 
were appropriated to different ſpecies of poetry; and none 
infringed on the rights and privileges of another: Tragedy 
indeed, as the ſovereign, aſſumed a kind of peculiar title 
| to them all; every ſpecies of verſe was occaſionally in- 
troduced to adorn and beautify the drama. The iambio 
| was generally made uſe of in the body of the piece, as 
| approaching, according to the judgment of Ariſtotle, - 
| neareſt to common diſcourſe, and therefore moſt naturally 
| adapted to the dialogue; this rule however is not con- 
| Rantly and invariably obſerved, but ſometimes departed | 
from with judgment; the metre is frequently changed, 
not only in the ſongs of the chorus, but in other places, 
and that generally in the moſt intereſting and impaſſioned 
parts of the drama, where, it may here be obſerved, it is 
| moſt probable that the muſic and inſtruments accompany- 
| ing the verſe were changed alſo; a happy circumſtance | 
for the poet, as it muſt- have afforded an agreeable relief 
to the audience, who would naturally be fatigued by the 
xepetition of the ſame ſounds, be they ever ſo harmonious. 
If our own times, manners, and taſte, would admit of 
flect on the Britiſh theatre] but ſuch a change of metre 
in ſerious dramatie performances is rendered abſolutely 
impoſſible, as well from many other . as from the 

2 + ; a fin ag in 46 Oe; TT 
* Since the expulſion of tragedies in rhime, of all tlungs doubt 
leſs theimoſt abſurd, ſome of our beſt pocts have introduced what = 
is called a tag, conſiſting of three or four couplets, at the end 
of every acta to relieve the ear from the monotony of blank verſe ; 
but even this is now exploded, and we are confined to the repeti- 
Son of the ſame continued metre, from beginning to end. 
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- 8 of our language, when put in nette with 
thoſe of antiquity; particularly that of Greece, whoſe 
ſuperiorit over us in this reſpe& is ſo remarkably viſible. 
On the antient ſtage, the length or ſhortneſs of every 
ſyllable was as it were fix'd and determined, either by 
nature or by uſe; hence the ſong had a neceſſary and a- 
greeable conformity with common diſcourſe, which ren- 
der'd it more intelligible: our t muſicians, in the com- 
poſition of their ſongs, make ſhort ſyllables long, and long 
ſhort, as it ſuits the air, or recitative; and whilſt the 
muſic pleaſes the ear, the words frequently offend it: if 
the poet and muſician were always united in one perſon, 
which very ſeldom happens, this inconvenience might, 
with all the diſadvantages of our language, be in a "great 
meaſure leflen'd, if not entirely removed, 

IT is more than probable, and nearly demonſtrable, 
that the theatrical declamation of the antients was com- 
poſed and written in notes, and that the whole play, from 
beginning 'to "end, "(except the commoi and choruſſes) 
n os were 


* It muſt be confeſſed, (ſays a very judicious writer) that all 
the modern languages fall infinitely ſhort of the antients in this 
point; both the Greek and Latin tongues aſſigned for the pro- 
nunciation of each ſyllable an exact meaſure of time, in ſome 
6 longer, i in ſome ſhorter, and ſo varioully intermixed thoſe two 
« different meaſures in the ſame word, as furniſhed means for that 
variety of ' verſification, to which we are altogether ſtrangers. | 
See a book entituled, Obſervations on Poetry, printed for Dodſley 
in 1738, p-. 108, in the chapter on verſification z where the 1 
will meet with many ſenſible remarks on this ſubject. | 

1 © Our different cadences, (ſays the elegant author of Elfrida) 
© our diviſions, variations, repetitions, without which modern muſic 
cannot ſubſiſt, ure entirely e the : expreſſion of Neu, 
and were ere Dan 2 ; 
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were in a kind of + recitative like our modern operas ; that 
it was + accompanied with muſic throughout, and that 
the recite; had little elſe to 8 than carefully to obſerve 
the directions of the poet; the quantity of every word 
was aſcertain' d, the 455 duration, and rhythraus of 
every ſyllable fix'd by the muſician, ſo that he could not 
eaſily. miſtake or offend; the actor was not, as on our 
tage, left at liberty to murther fine ſentiment and lan- 
guage by wrong accents and falſe pronunciation; by 
hurrying over ſome parts with precipitancy, and drawling 
out others into a tedious monotony ; a good voice and a 
tolerable ear were all that the poet required of him. 

"| MUSIC is rank'd by Ariſtotle amongſt the eſſential 
parts of tragedy ; nor is there the leaſt reaſon to doubt 
but that it was conſider'd by the antients both as uſeful 
and ornamental : it was moſt probably diffuſed through- 
out the whole piece, accompanying the recitation in the 


195 ae de e 
0 +I: is the einige of P. * * fart} other: learned 
men, that the cuſtom of chaunting in churches was originally taken 
from the antient ſtage : as the theatres were open at the commence- 
ment of the chriſtian æra, it is not improbable, but that the com- 
mon people might recite our Saviour's paſſion after the manner of 
the tragedians ; certaſn However it is, that in our own nation, as 
well as in many others, the firſt tragedies” exhibited were on religi.- 

ous fubje&s, and 'in forht places continue ſo even to this day. 

7 The MEAGTO1H, or melody, is mentioned bv Ariſtotle, as one 
| of the fix eſſential parts of tragedy, and conſequentl muſt have 
been conſidered by him not As confined to the chorus, but diffuſin 
itketrt through the whole drama. In the 29th chapter of his pro- 
= he aſks why the tragic « choruſles neyer ling in the hypado- 

„ ox. hypophrygian mood, which are both employed i in the 

hab. ; from which \ paſſage, as well as many others that might be 
quoted, itis evident that they ſung both in the ſcenes, or og 
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dialogue, directing the voice, and even perhaps the | 
action and geſture of the performers; varying it's move- 
ments according to the different paſſions to be excited in 
the breaſts of the audience; it's different meaſures were 
always carefully & adapted to the metre, and took their 
names from the different feet made uſe of in the verſe, as 
the daQtylic, the ionic, pœonice, and the reſt; the prin- 
cipal exertion of it's powers muſt, we may imagine, have 
deen reſerved: for the ſongs, or intermedes of the chorus, 
where both the poetry and muſic admitted of much greater 
freedom and variety than in the other parts of the drama; 
thus we ſee, in the Antient Theatre, muſic always ac- 
companied her fiſter ſcience, aſſiſted, animated, and 
ſupported her, was in ſhort, in all reſpects, her friend 
ane fellow-labourer, 
| Qualem decet eſſe ſororem. 
The office of a dramatic poet, in the time of antient 
tragedy, required, we may obſerve, a wider circle of 
knowledge, and far more extenſive abilities, than the 
pteſent age demands, or expects from him: for, beſides 
all the other requiſites, it was neceſſary that he ſhould be 
maſter of every kind of verſe, completely ſxill'd in muſic, 
and able to direct all the evolutions, movements, or (if 
ſo we chuſe to call them) the . of the chorus; Eu- 
2 bY. ripides, 

* the third volume of I Abbe du Boss's critical reſtections on 
poetry,” painting, and muſic ; the whole cleventh chapter is em- 
ployed in proving, or rather endeavouring to prove, that amongſt 
the Romans the theatrical declamation was divided between two ac- 
tors, one of whom pronounced, whilit the other executed the geſti- 
culation.---I refer my readers to the book itſelf, where they will 
tmd-many ingenious remarks on the tucatrieal opens af the 
antients, 

$ St. Auſtin. has written a treatiſe, expreſaly to reconcile the yas 
rigs meaſures of antient verſe with the principles of muſic. 


e 
ripides, we are told, inſtructed his ſingers in the grave 
and folemn airs, which accompanied all his pieces; and 
Plutarch informs us, that the people of Suſæ, and the 
Perſians, by the command of Alexander, ſung the tra- 
gedies of Sophocles, and his ſucceſſors in the drama, ac- 
cording to the meaſures which thoſe writers had them- 
ſelves preſcribed at the firſt repreſentation of them. 
Tx AED was in it's infancy, what Ariſtotle calls it, 

made up of muſic and dancing; and the old tragedians, 
Theſpis, Pratinas, Cratinus, and Phrynicus, according 
to Athenæus, bore the name of + dancers, becauſe they 
uſed. ſo much dancing in their choruſſes ! Tetrameters 
were therefore for a long time made uſe of in the verſe, as 
that foot was moſt proper for motion, though it was af- 
terwards changed to the iambic ; when the dance or 1 
movement was confined to the ſongs or intermedes of the 
chorus, which in the more perfect ſtate of tragedy be- 
came, as I before obſerved, but a ſmall part of the whole 
drama. What inſtruments the antients made uſe of in 
their theatrical muſic, and in what it's principal merit 
_ conſiſted, it is perhaps at this diſtance of time not eaſy to 
determine; if any of my readers are deſirous of prying into 
a ſubject ſo dark and intricate, I muſt refer them to Plu- 
farch's dialogue on this ſubject, together with Monſieur 
Burette's obſervations on ãt in the tenth volume of the 
hiſt, de PAGES. to nn may be added P. Meneſtrier's 
| | diſſer- 


9 8 — 
+ Opams tor. 
I This movement was dy (as an ma critic obſerves) 

becoming, "graceful and majeſtic, as appears from the name uſually 
given'it, une, this word (ſays he) cannot well be tranſlated 
© into our language, but expreſſes all that grace and concinnity of 
motion which the dignity of the choral ſong required.” 

See notes on the art of poetry, v. 1. Pp. 151. 
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diſſertation on antient and modern muſic, where they will 

meet with as much information as I believe can be given 

them on this head. ey 
Tux uſe of muſic in tragedy hath been matter of much 


doubt and contention with modern critics; M. Dacier - 


thinks it by no means eſſential, and greatly condemns 
Ariſtotle for his approbation of it; it is notwithſtanding 
indiſputable, that on the antient ſtage, muſic was a moſt 
beautiful adjunct to poetry, and contributed in a great 
meaſure to the high finiſhing and perfection of the Greck 
drama; we cannot perhaps ſo eaſily reſolve, how far it 


may be reconcileable to modern manners, though from 


ſome late experiments on & one of our theatres, we have 
reaſon to think that, when introduced with propriety, it 
might be attended with it's deſired effect. 


On the Conſtruction of the Greek Theatre. 


HE GREEK THEATRE is amongſt 

. thoſe ſuperb monuments of antient taſte, genius 
and magnificence, which would probably have ſurvived 
the depredations, even of time itſelf, if ignorance and 
barbariſm had not conſpired to ruin and deſtroy it: of all 
thoſe noble and coftly ſtructures which Athens, and Sparta 
dedicated to the muſes, we have now ſcarce any thing 
but a few inconſiderable remains, ſufficiently ſtriking to 


raiſe our curioſity, but at the ſame time too mutilated and 


Cc 3 _ Imperfect 


{I In the repreſentation of Merope, the ſolemnity of the ſacrifice 
ſcene is greatly heightened by the muſic and ſong; the judicious 
manager of Drury-lane theatre has introduced it into ſeveral vther 
tragedies with ſucceſs, / 
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imperfe& to ſatisfy it. Thoſe writers of antiquity, whe 
have occaſionally mention'd the conſtruction of the thea- 
tre, as they treated a ſubject univerſally known by their 
cotemporaries, did not think themſelves obliged to handle 
it with that degree of accuracy and preciſion, which were 
| ſo neceſſary for the information of poſterity z in conſe- 
| quence of which, they frequently gave names to one part 
| 
| 


| of the building that more properly belong'd to another, 
| and by a confuſion of terms, which could not miſlead the 
| | readers of their own times, involved their ſucceſſors in a 
| labyrinth of error and obſcurity; add to this, that the 
| | ſame fate hath attended the deſcription of the building, 
| which had before happen'd to the feveral conſtituent parts 
| of the drama; modern critics too often confound together 
| the Greek and Roman theatre (though they differ maſt 
1 eſſentially in many parts) we find terms frequently ap- 
| propriated to one, which belong only to the other; and 
the whole ſo imperfectly delineated, by almoſt every one 
of them, as to render it throughout a matter of doubt and 
uncertainty, Some lights however have from time to time 
been thrown on this dark and intricate ſubject, whoſe 
ſcatter'd rays, when united and drawn to a point, will 
exhibit to us the following tolerably accurate, though 
ſill imperfect repreſentation of it, 
Tux ANTIENT GREEK THEATRE, 
in it's higheſt ſtate of perfection, was a, moſt ſpacious, 
$ * and magnificent ſtructure, built with the moſt + 
p | ſolid 


& The theatre at Athens was en built with wood, but be- 
ing one day remarkably crowded on the exhibition of a tragedy, 
written by Pratinas, the benches fell in, many of the fpeRators 
were killed, and the whole fabric buried in ruins : this melancholy: - 
accident induced the. HEN naturally * er er to ſet 


„ # hb: 
. folid — 8 materials, and capable, we are told, of _ 
holding thirty thouſand ſpectators: to give my readers a 
proper idea of it's form, I ſhall divide it into three prin- 
cipal departments; one for the actors, which they call'd 
the ſcene; another for the ſpectators, under the general 
denomination of the theatre; and a third call'd the 
orcheſtra, allotted to the muſic, mimes, and dancers. To 
determine the fituation of theſe three parts, and conſe- 
quently the diſpoſition of the whole, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that the plan (here annex'd) conſiſts on one ſide 
of two ſemi- circles, drawn from the ſame centre, but of 
different diameters ; and on the other, of a ſquare of the 
ſame length, but leſs by one half; the {ſpace between the 
two ſemi-circles, was allottcd for the ſpeRators ; the ſguare 
at the end, to the actors; and the intervening area in the 
middle, to the orcheſtra. Thus we ſee, the theatre was 
circular on one ſide, and ſquare on the other; round the 
whole were ranges of porticos, (ſec letters A and B) more 
or leſs, according to the number of ſtories, the moſt 
magnificent theatres always having three, one raiſed 
above another; to theſe porticos, which might properly 
be. ſaid to form the body of the ediſice, the women were 
admitted, being the only places cover'd from rain and 
heat; the reſt were intirely * open above, and all the 
+ AIR in the + day - time. | 
Cc 4 THE 

n the conſtruction of thoſe ſuperh edifices, which they after- 
wards made uſe of, built with the moſt coſtly marble, and adorned 
with every thing that could render them folid, noble, ſplendid, and 
magnificent, 

* The amphitheatres i in Spain were formerly built ſomething in 
this manner, having no roof, ſo that the ſpectators were often ex- 
| poſed to rain, heat, and all the inclemency of the ſeaſons. 


+ In many cities of the two Lombardies (as Riccoboni informs 
us) 
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Tut ſeats for the ſpectators (letter I) extended from 
| Ho upper portico, down quite to the orcheſtra, (letter 
I) differing in their width and number with the ſize of 
the theatre, and were always ſo form'd, that a line drawn 
from the top to the bottom, would touch the extremities 
of every one of them; between each ftory was a wide 
paſſage leading to the ſeats, every one of which, for the 
better accommodation of the audience, was at ſuch a 
diſtance from the ſeat placed over it, that the feet of the 
perſons above could not touch thoſe who were below, 
Tux magiſtrates were ſeparated from the populace by 
a a place appropriated to them call'd Base the EgnC:xog, 
or ſeat of the youths, was aſſign'd to the young men of 
quality and diſtinction; there were alſo ſome Tpo:Spra, 
or firſt ſeats, allotted to perſons of extraordinary merit, 
where all thoſe were placed, who had diſtinguiſh'd them- 
ſelves by any ſignal ſervices to the common-wealth ; ſuch 
in proceſs of time became hereditary, and were appointed 
for particular families; all theſe were very near to, or 
ſometimes in the orcheſtra, and as cloſe as the ſtructurè 
of the theatre would admit, to * ſcene, or place of re- 
| 1 
Tux orcheſtra, being between the two parts of the 
Spaieing, one of which was circular, and the other ſquare, 
partook of the ſhape of both, varying in it's ſize according 


A f that of the theatre, though i it's width was always double 
; it 8 


us) the ſpring of the year is allotted for comedies, which are repre- 
ſented in the day-time without any lights, the play-houſes being 
built in ſuch a manner as to be ſufficiently enlightened by the fun : 
and, in the year 1609, 2 regulation, was made in France, by the 
civil magiſtrate, by which the players were ordered to open theie 
doors at one o clock, to begin the entertainmentat two, and to put 
an end to it at half an hour after four. 
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: the chorus, being much too diſtant from the ſtage, where, we know 
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it's length, and that width always the ſemi-diameter of 
the whole edifice; to this they enter'd by paſſages under 


the ſeats of the ſpectators, the whole being intirely on a 


I + level with the ground; this led alſo to the ftair-caſes ; 
(letter K) by | which they aſcended to the different ſtories 
of the theatre, ſome leading to the ſeats, others to the 


porticos, of courſe turn d different ways, but all equally 
wide, diſengaged from each other, and ſo commodious as 
to give ſufficient room for the ſpectators to go in and out 
without the leaſt crowding or inconvenience. 

© BeTWwEEN the orcheſtra and the ſtage was the v7Tooxn12v, 


© hypoſcenium (letter E) ſv call'd, becauſe it was cloſe to 
the ſcene or place of repreſentation : here, it is moſt pro- 


bable, were placed the inftruments that accompanied the 
actors throughout the drama. | 
$ BeyoND this was the large and vacant ſpace call'd 
po ,, proſcenium, or xwy40y (letter D) repreſenting 
the 


t In the Roman theatre, the ſenators and chief magiſtrates fre- 


- quently ſat in the orcheſtra, where finding the inconveniency of the 


level, it was remedied by raiſing the ſeats a little above each other. 
Monſ. Boindin reckons up very accurately the number of the 
ſtair· caſes, and of the ſeats, together with many other minute par- 
ticulars; what I have extracted from him may ſuffice to give the 
reader a general idea of the whole ſtructure; if the curious in ar- 
chiteAure are deſirous of farther information, I muſt refer them to 
the diſcourſe itſelf, which they will find in the firſt volume of the 
hiſt de le acad. quarto edition, p. 136. 
Between this part and the proſcenium, Mr, Boindin places the 
Greek Out xn, or thymele (letter F) ſo called becauſe in ſhape it 
reſembled an altar: here, he imagines, the chorus was placed, and 
performed their ſongs and dances ; but this place, with all due de- 
ference to that ingenious critic, could by no means be alloted to 


from 
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the ſcene of action, which was always ſome public place, 
as a road, a prove, a court-yard, adjoining to ſome tem- 
ple or palace ; the length and breadth of this area or ſtage 
varied according to the ſize of the theatre, but was always 
of the ſame heighth, and in the Greek theatre never mort 
or leſs than ten foot. 1 

Ar the extremity of the whole building, was the 
r«p25%nory, or poſt-ſcenium (letter G) that place behind 
the ſcenes, where the actors dreſs'd themſelves, and pre- 
pared the habits, ſcenes, machines, and every thing ne- 
ceffary to the repreſentation. 

Ar the back of the ſtage (letter L) were the triangular 
machines for the ſcenery, call'd by the Greeks * b, 
which as they turn'd on their own axis, might be ſhifted 
on any occaſion, and exhibited three different views or 
changes of ſcene; theſe were not made uſe of in tragedy, 
which required but one ſcene throughout, but molt pro- 
bably at the end of it, to prepare the exhibition of the 
comedy or mime, which in the antient theatre frequently 
ſucceeded 


from the tragedies themſelves, the chorus muſt always be, as, bez 
ſides the ſongs or intermedes, it bears a part in the dialogue through- 
out the piece, and conſequently. mult ſtand cloſe to the 8 
tors. 

* Utrimque aliæ interdum portæ quarum in poſtibus affixæ ma- 
ehinæ 74(14xT0 difte, que pro re ac tempore circumagebaatur, 


Suid. To theſs Virgil is ſuppoſed to allude in the third book of 
the Georgics, 


Vel ſeena ut verſis diſcedat frontibus------ 
Which is thus explained by Servius. . Scena, (ſays he) que fiebat 
aut verſilis aut ductilis; verſilis tunc erat chm ſubito tota machi- 
nis convertebatur, & aliam picturæ faciem oſtendebat; ductilis 
tune cum tractis tabulatis hic atque il}ac ſpecies picture nudaba- 
tur interior. What Virgil mentions, was probably an improve- 
provement on the Tep1&xT9, as practiſed in the Roman theatre. 
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ſucceeded each other, perhaps two or three times on the 
ſame day. | 

AmoNnosT the many nc of the Greek theatre, 
with regard to it's conſtruction, there is not perhaps any 
thing ſo remarkable, and which we can ſo difficultly form 
any idea of, as the echea, or brazen veſſels, which, 
according to + Vitruvius, were made-uſe of by the Greeks, 
to render the articulation diſtin, and give a more ex- 
tenſive pow'r to the voice, an expedient doubtleſs ex- 
tremely neceſſary in ſo large a theatre; for this purpoſe we 
are told, that they had recourſe to ſeveral round concave 
plates of braſs, placed under the ſeats of the ſpectators, ſo 
diſpoſed and contrived by the moſt exa& geometrical and 
harmonic proportions as to reverberate the voice, and 
carry the words of the actor to the fartheſt part of the 
building ; the manner in which this was perform'd is, I 
muſt confeſs, to me utterly incomprehenſible; certain it 
is, that no idea can be form'd of it without the moſt pro- 
found knowledge of antient muſic, and antient architec- 
ture: I ſhall not therefore trouble my readers with an ex- 
plication of what few I believe would be able to compre- 
hend; but if any of them are deſirous of a more intimate 
acquaintance with theſe Brazen Echos, I muſt refer them 
to the ſixth book of the learned Vitruvius, and Monſieur 
Burette's treatiſe on antient muſic. 

On 


+ Vaſa zrea, (ſays Vetruvius) quæ in cellis ſub gradibus mathe- 
matica ratione collocantur, ad ſymphonias muſicas, ſive concentus, 
ita componuntur uti vox ſcenici ſonitus conveniens in difpoſitioni- 
bus tactu cum offenderit, aucta cum incremento clarior ac ſuavior 
ad ſpectatorum perveniat aures, 

To theſe echœa it is ſuppoſed, Caſſiodorus alludes, where he 
favs, * tragedia, concavis repercufionibus roborata, talem ſonu n 
+ yidetur efficere, ut pæne ab homine-non cred tur.“ 

| Call, ep. 51, lib. 1. 
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On. Fg Scenes, Machines and Decorations. 


HOUGH we hows no genuine or regular account 

now extant of the machines and decorations of the 
525 theatre, we have ſufficient reaſon to conclude from 
the tragedies themſelves {till remaining, that ſuch things 
were made uſe of in the repreſentation; as we find in 
moſt every one of them gods aſcending and deſcending, 
ghoſts and furies frequently appearing on the ſtage, with 
divinities celeſtial and terreſtrial ; for all theſe, we need 
not doubt but that the antients had machines of various 
kinds, according to the various exigences and circum- 
ſtances that required them; and, as we learn from the 
fcatter'd remains of Heſychius, Pollux, and other writers, 
were no ſtrangers to 4 trap-doors, flying chariots, mag- 
nificent arches, flights, ropes, pullies, and in ſhort all 
the mechanical apparatus of the ſtage. As to the ſcenery, 
we know that the ſtrict regard paid by the Greek tragedians 
ta the unity of place confined the whole repreſentation of 
their pieces to one particular ſpot ; this however we find 
was fumptuouſly adorn'd with all the embelliſhments, 
which art or nature could furniſh ; magnificent || columns, 
porticos, ſtatues, paintings, baſſo-relievos, every thing, 
which theelegant taſte and genius of Greece could produce, 
was atlded to enrich the ſcene; z even ſo early as in the 


time 


W. Scenæ tragieæ (fays Vitruvins) deformantur colunmiy, faſti- 
ils, & ſignis, reliquiſque regalibus rebus. 
„ Agars⁰, a, ſunt rudentes ſcenici quibus per tractoria or- 
| gana latentes perſonæ ſuſtollebantur in ſcenam. Fopnue, rudentes 
qui ex alto ſuſpenſi ſunt ut ſuſtineant eos qui re ferri videntur. 

5 Pollux. 
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time of Aichyſus, we are § told that the decorations of 
the theatre were made according to the exacteſt rules of 
perſpective. The whole theatre (porticos excepted) be- 
ing, as I before obſerved, uncover'd, and conſequently 
expoſed: to the heat of the ſun, and inclemency of the 
weather; a kind of thin curtain, faſten'd probably to a 
large pillar or pole in.the centre of the building, was ex- 
tended over the whole; as the heat notwithſtanding 
(which is always the caſe in our modern tents) frequently 
penetrated through them, and the breaths of ſo numerous 
an aſſembly muſt have been offenſive, they had recourſe 
to artificial ſhowers of rain, which they convey'd from 
the top of the porticos through the ſtatues that were diſ- 
perſed over the different parts of the building; » Mr. 
Boindin adds, that the water on theſe occaſions was al- 
ways ſcented, ſo that the ſpeCtators were not only re- 
freſh'd by this gentle dew falling upon them, but at the 
ſame time regaled with the moſt exquiſite perfume, 


On 


& Tum Athenis, Agatarchus, Æſchylo docente, tragediam pri- 
mus ſcenam fecit, & de eo commentarium reliquit, ex quo moniti 
Democritus & Anaxagoras de eadem re ſcripſerunt, quemadmodum 
oporteat ad aciem oculorum, radiorumque extenſionem, centro con- 
ſtituto ad lineas ratione naturali reſpondere; uti de re incert3 certz 
imagines ædificiorum in ſcenarnm picturis redderent ſpeciem, & quæ 
in directis planiſque frontibus ſint figurata, alia abſidentia, alia pro- 
minentia eſſe videantur. | Vitruvius, lib. viii. 

As I do not remember that we have any authority from anti- 
ent Greek writers for this anecdote, I ſhould rather be inclined to 
conſider the perfumed water as a refinement of modern , 
and aſcribe it to the improvements of the —— OT 
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Ly appears: 1 the united — hich of 1 
tient writers, that the actors of Greece never ap- 
peared on the ſtage in tragedy, or any other ſpecies of the 
drama without maſques: it is moſt probable, that before 
the time of Æſchylus, to whom. Horace aſcribes this 
invention, they diſguiſed their features either, as in the 
days of Theſpis, by daubing them with the lees of wine, 
or by painting, falſe hair, and other artifices of the ſame. 
kind with thoſe, which are practiſed in the modern the- 
are: maſques however were ſoon introduced, and looked 
on, we may imagine, in thoſe days as a moſt ingenious 

device; that, which they made uſe of in tragedy, was, 
according to the beſt information we can gather concern». 
ing it, a kind. of caſque or helmet, which covered the 
whole head; repreſenting not only the face, but the beard; 
hair, ears, and even in the women's maſques, all the or- 
naments of the coif, or cap, being made of F different 
materials, according to the ſeveral improvements, which 
it received from time to time; the molt perfe& and dur- 
able 


Suidas and Athenæus attribute the invention of maſques to the 
. Poet Chœrilus. Horace gives the honour to ZEſchylus ; but Ari- 
ftotle, wao we may ſuppoſe was as well acquainted with this matter 
as any of them, fairly acknowledges kimble entirely i a of it. 
8 Tis Hs FPCYT o, (fays he) arent, en ral. | - 
1 The firſt waſques were made of the leaves of a plant, to which 
the Greeks on this accqunt gave the name of 72990710, + quidam. 
« (fays Pliny) Areion perſonatam vocant, cujus folio nullum eſt 
© latius,” Virgil mentions them as compoſed of the barks of trees. 
Oraque corticibus ſumunt horrenda cavatis, - - F aft 
And Pollux tells us, that they were made of leather, lined with 
Cloth or ſtuff, £:So74y , ocopior, gr. CxuTIVIO TpoowTaYs 
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able were of wood, executed with the greateſt care, by 
ſculptors of the firſt rank and eminence, who received 
their directions from the poet. It ſeems to have been an 
eſtabliſhed opinion amongſt the antients, that their he- 
roes and demi-gods, who were generally the ſubject of 
their tragedies, were of an extraordinary ſize, far ſur- 
paſſing that of common mortals ; 3. We muſt not be ſur- 
priſe d therefore to find their tragic pocts, in compliance 
with this popular prejudice, raiſing them upon * the co- 
thurnus, ſwelling them to an immenſe magnitude, and 
by the aſſiſtance of a + large and frightful maſque, en- 
deavouring to fill the minds of the ſpeQators with a reli · 

ious awe, and veneration of them: the tragique maſques 
were generally copied from the buſts or ſtatues of the 
principal perſonages, and conſequently conveyed the mot 
exact idea and reſemblance of them, which muſt have 
given an air of probability to the whole : thoſe, which 
* 9 

® The cothurnus, or buſkin, was a kind of large and high ſhoe, 
the ſole of which, being made of very thick wood, raiſed the actort 
to an extraordinary ſize; Juvenal tells us, that it made them 
extremely tall, and compares an actreſs without her cothurnus to 2 
PYgmy+ . 


E ud! 5 
„ breviorque videtur 


Virgine pygmez nullis adjuta cothurnis. 


The cothornus was probably of the fame form as the high ſhoe, or 
piece of cork, bound about with tin or ſilver, worn by the Spaniſh 
women, called a chioppine, and which, it ſhould feem by a paſ- 
ſage in Shakeſpear, was uſed on our own. ſtage, © Your: ladyſhip 
is nearer heaven than when I ſaw you laſt by the altitude of 2 
«. chioppine.". : Hamlet, act 2, ſcene 7. 

+ The tragie * had large and expanded mouths, as if (ſays 
the humorous Lucian) they were about to devour the ſpectators, 
ot KATRT00uEr05 ug Hear. 


Av 
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repreſented 1 ghoſts and furies, were made ſtill more ter- 
rible and frightful ; but the maſques of the l dancers, or 
perſons, who formed the bel of the chorus, had nothing | 
„ 01 
As in the infancy of tragedy there were probably but 
few actors, the uſe of maſques gave each of them an op- 
portunity of playing ſeveral parts, wherein the character, 
age, and ſex were different, without being diſcevered; 
the large opening of the mouth was ſo contrived as to in- 
creaſe the ſound of the voice, and ſend it to the fartheſt 
part of the theatre, which was ſo extremely large and 
ſpacious, that without ſome ſuch affiftance we cannot ea- 
ily conceive how the actor could be well heard or ſeen ; 
in all theatrical painting, ſcenery and decoration, the ob- 
jects, we know, muſt be magnified beyond the life and 
reality, to produce their proper effect; and, in the ſame 
manner, we may imagine that, in ſo extenſive an area as 
the Greek theatre, it might be neceſſary to exaggerate the i 
features, and enlarge the form of the actor; add to this, 
that at ſuch a diſtance as moſt of the ſpectators were, the 
natural expreſſion of the eyes and countenance muſt be 
entirely loſt. The ſanguine admirers of every thing that 
is antient bring many more arguments to defend the tra- 
gie 8 m_ but after all that can be = in its favour, 
it 


t The maſque commonly uſed, ED 
the others, (0pMaAvkulcr,, and op yariiors . 4 
Te Os eg NU A (ſays Lucian) ood dons up. 


ee: 


& — Dee had their admirers in modern as well as in 4 
tient times, and been uſed on more ſtages than that of Greece o 
even towards the middle of the laſt century, the actori both in tra- 


= 
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it! is « perhaps + defenlchle * the 5 is ; certainly the 
beſt index of the mind, and t] the paſſions are as, forcibly 
expreſs'd by the features, as by the words and geſture of 
the performer: the Greeks in this, as in many other 
particulafs, ſacrificed propriety, truth and reaſon, to mag- 
nificence and vanity. 

ALL the expences of the theatre were * defrayed by the 
fate, and were indecd ſo conſiderable, that nothing but 
the purſe of an opulent republic could poflibly have ſup- 
ported them, 'as it is confidently affirmed by * hiſtorians 
that Athens ſpent more in dramatic repreſentations chan 
in all her wars. | 


00000000009020000000008 


ih. * 


of the Time when TRAGEDY flouriſhed in 
47.2" Greece. 


TT was not my "een in this ſhort Diſſertation (nor 
could indeed be comprehended within the limits of it) 
to nt out Wb Anſari what raged ought to be, but 


gedy and comedy © on the French theatre wore maſques. The En“ 
glim is doubtleſs in this reſpect, as well as in many others, infil 
nitely ſuperior to the Athenian ſtage; notwithſtanding which, I 
will promiſe to join the Tp>7&r991A08, nnd vote for the reſtoration 
of the antient maſque, whenever they will new me one that can re- 
preſent the happy features of Quin, in the character of Falſtaff, or 
sive us an idea of a frantic Lear, like the look and face of the i ini- 
witable Garrick... 0 | 

„This aſſertion which ſeems rather kypetbolicaly f is notwith- 
tanding ſupported by the grave Plutarch, who, ſpeaking of the 
Atheniatis, aſfures us, that the repreſentation of the 'Bagchanals, 
Fhœniſſæ, OBRdipus,, Antigone, Medea, aud ElcQra,,colk them 
more money than the defence of their own liberties in the field, or 
all their conteſt with the Barbarians, 


— Be ee, Ae 
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fimply to ſhew what it was during the lives of the-great 
triumvirate, as far as we can judge from the remains now 
extant; in my account of its ſeveral parts therefore I have 
net followed the ſteps of the great critic, but principally 
confined myſelf to thoſe particulars, which diſtinguiſh-the 
antient from the modern drama, and which may beſt en- 
able us to form a proper and adequate idea of the Greek 
tragedy; but even the moſt perfect knowledge of all the 


eſſential and conſtituent parts will be found inſufficient 


for this purpoſe, unleſs we take into our view alſo the 
time when, and the very ſpot where every piece was ex- 
hibited. Dramatic, as well as every other ſpecies of poetry, 
is beſt known and diſtinguiſhed by the place of its birth ; 
it will take it's form, colour, and completion from it's 
native ſoil, as naturally as water derives it's taſte and 
qualities from the different kinds of earth, through which 
it flows: it is abſolutely neceſſary therefore, before we can 
judge impartially of the Greek tragedies, to tranſport our- 
ſelves to the ſcene where they were repreſented, to ſhake 


off the Engliſhman for a time, and put on the Athenian. 


Ir has been with great truth remarked, that there is 
allotted to every nation upon earth a particular period, 


which may be called their zenith of perfection, to which 


they approach by flow degrees, and from which, they 


power and proſperity, the arts and ſciences, taſte, genius, 
and literature have always ſhone with diſtinguiſti d luſtre: 
ſuch was the time when Athens gave laws to all Greece, 
whilſt the glorious victories of Marathon and Salamis ani- 
mated every tongue with eloquence, and filled every breaſt 
with exultation; that haughty and ſucceſsful people 


maintained for a long time her ſovereignty over the neigh- 
douring nations; her councils were influenced. by pru- 


dence, 
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gence, and her battles crowned with conqueſt ; the trea- 
ſure, which ſhe had ſeized in the temple of Delphos, 
enabled her not only to carry on her wars with ſucceſs, 
but left her a plentiful reſerve alſo to ſupply her luxuries : 
this was the age of heroes, philoſophers and poets ; when 
architecture, painting, and ſculpture, foſter'd by the ge- 
nial warmth of power and protection, ſo conſpicuouſly 
diſplayed their ſeveral beauties, and produced all thoſe 
ſuperb monuments of antient taſte and genius, which 
united to diſtinguiſh this illuſtrious æra: during this 
happy period, tragedy appeared in her meridian ſplendor, 
when the great triumvirate exhibited before the moſt po- 
lite and refined nation then upon earth thoſe excellent 
pieces, which extorted applauſe, honours and rewards, 
from their cotemporaries, and enſured to them the deſeryed 
admiration of all poſterity : it may indeed with great 
truth be aſſerted, that the ſame remarkable love of order 
and ſimplicity, the ſame juſtneſs of ſymmetry and propor- 
tion, the ſame elegance, truth and ſublimity, which ap- 
. peared in the buildings, pictures and ſtatues of that age, 
are conſpicuous alſo in the antient drama. 
In the time of the Greek tragedy, the Athenians dig- 
tated as it were to all mankind : proud by nature, and 
elated by riches and proſperity, they looked down. with 
the utmoſt contempt on the neighbouring nations, whom 
they ſtiled and treated as barbarians; as a republic, the 
avowed enemies of monarchy and dependence ; as a free 
people, bold and impatient of reſtraint or contradiction ; 
ſtrongly attached to their own laws and cuſtoms ; lively 
and active, but inconſtant and ſuperſtitious : their man- 
ners plain and ſimple, but their taſte at the ſame time ele- 
gant and refined. As the theatre was ſupported entirely 
at the expence of the public, the public directed all it's 
ä operas 
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operations; we might naturally expect therefore, that the 
poet would for his own ſake take care to adapt his com- 
poſitions to the public taſte ; to fall in with national pre- 
Judices and ſuperſtitions; to ſooth the pride, flatter the 
ſelf-love, and adopt the opinions of his. fellow-citizens : - 
we muſt not wonder to hear, as we conſtantly do, (in the 
tragedies that remain) the praiſes of Athens perpetually 
reſounded, the ſuperiority of her laws and conſtitution 
extolled, and her form of government preferred to every 
other; oblique hints, or direct accuſations of folly and 
weakneſs in her enemies; public facts frequently alluded 
to, and public events recorded; their own feſtivals, ſa- 
crifices, & religious rites, and ceremonies, carefully and 
accurately deſcribed ; Sparta and Thebes, as rival ſtates, 
occaſionally ſatyrized and condemned; and above all, 
every opportunity taken to point out the evils of monar- 
chy, and engrave their favourite democratical principles 
on the hearts of the people: it is not improbable but that 
many of thoſe moral ſentences, and political apothegms, 
which at this diſtance of time appear cold and inſipid to 
us, had, beſides their general tendency, ſome double 
meaning, ſome alluſion to particular facts and cireum- 
ſtances, which gave them an additional luſtre: without 
this key to the Greek theatre, it is impoſſible to form a 
right idea of antient tragedy, which was not, like out 
own, mere matter of amuſement, but the channel of 
public inſtruction, and the inſtrument of public policy; 
thoſe readers therefore, who are utterly unacquainted 
with e toon Fs and reg of eu are by 
4 no 


ff See, hots many other inſtances, the noble deſcription oy the 


Pythian games, in the ſecond act of Electra, v. 1. p. 137. of my 
tranſlation of Sophocles, and the facred grove of the Eumenides, 
in the OEdipus Coloneus, v. 2. p 292. 
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no means adequate judges of it; they only * condemn, 
for the moſt part, what they do not underſtand, and 
- raſhly judge of the whole edifice, whilſt they view but 
an inconſiderable part of the building. But ſo warmly 
are we attached to what lies before us, and fo prejudiced 
in fayour of thoſe modes and cuſtoms, which are eſta- 
bliſhed amongſt ourſelves, that we generally rate the me- 
rit of paſt performances by the ſtandard and rule of pre- 
ſent practice; the antients therefore are ſubject to the 
diſadvantage of being tried, not, as juſtice demands, by 
their laws, but by our own. 

AND here it is worthy of our obſervation to remark, 
that the Greek tragedy ſeems, in it's whole progreſs, to 
have kept pace with the place of it's birth, and to have 
flouriſhed and declined with it's native country : the riſe 
of Athens, from meanneſs and obſcurity to power and 
ſplendor, may be dated from the battle of Marathon, 
which laid the foundation of all her future glory ; ſoon af- 
ter which, we find ZEſchylus forming his plan of antient 
tragedy ; after him aroſe the immortal Sophocles, who 
improved upon, and greatly exceeded his illuſtrious maſ- 
ter; to theſe ſucceeded Euripides, born ten years after the 
battle of Marathon, and on the very day of the ſea-fight 
at Salamis: whilſt theſe illuſtrious writers flouriſhed, 
Athens flouriſhed alſo, for above half a century: Euripi- 
des was fifty years of age, when the Peloponneſian war 
began; from which period the ſuperiority of Athens vi- 
ſibly declined, and was ſoon entirely deſtroyed by the ri- 
val power of Sparta, in confederacy with the Perſian mo- 
narch. Sophocles, happy in not ſurviving the honour 
and hiberty of his country, expired one year before the 

CY, 3; taking 


* Damnant quod non intelligune, | | | Quintiliam 
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taking of Athens by Lyſander, when the ſoyereignty of 
Greece devolyed to the Lacedzmonians, 


USNSUNSUSUSSNSN aura 


Of che three great T R AGE DIANS. 


; SCHYLUS was born at Athens, in the firſt 
A year of the * ſixtieth olympiad : he embraced very 
early in life the profeſſion of + arms, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as an officer at the famous battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Platæa; the perpetual ſcenes of laughter 
and bloodſhed, in which he was during a long ſeries of 
years unavoidably engaged, ſeem to have tinged his ima- 
gination with that portion of the fierce and terrible ſo 
diſtinguiſhable in all his pieces; during the intervals of 
his military occupation, he found time to write no leſs 
than ſeventy, or according to ſome hiſtorians, ninety tra- 
gedies, only ſeven of which are now extant : when he 
was pretty far advanced in years, he loſt the poetical prize 
to Sophocles, then but a boy, or, as other writers with 
more probability aſſert, to Simonides, in an elegy on the 
heroes, who fell at Marathon; a circumſtance, which To 
deeply affected him, that he immediately withdrew from 
Athens, and retired to the court of Hiero, king of Sicily, 
a friend of the muſes, whoſe palace was a kind of aſylum 
for the diſcontented poets of Greece; there, we are told, he 
lived i in great affluence and lender, to the age of ſixty- 
ive the writers of his life, not willing to __ that ſo 


great 


94. 


Five lundred 424 "ther years MI Chriſt. 
+ He had two brothers, Who were likewiſe in the army, Cyne- 


girus and Aminias: at the battle of Salamis, the former loſt his 
life, the latter one of his arms, < 
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great a poet could die a common death, have thought pro- 
per to dignify his laſt moments with a circumſtance, 
which carries with i it more of the marvellous than the 
probable : an oracle had, it ſeems, declared (for oracles 
were always ready on theſe occaſions) that AÆſchylus 
ſhould fall by the hand of heaven; accordingly, that this 
might be fulfilled, it is reported that an eagle was ſeen in 
the air, holding in her talons a tortoiſe, which (unfortu- 
nately for the bard) ſhe let go, and dropping on the head 
Eſchylus, who happened to be walking beneath, frac- 
tured his ſkull: he is ſaid to have gained thirteen victo- 
ries over his rival poets, which one would think was an 
ample recompence for the ſingle failure that gave him To 
much uneaſineſs. His tragedies were greatly admired 
during his life, and after his death held in the higheſt 
eſteem, inſomuch that a decree was paſſed by the ſenate, 
declaring, that if any perſon would exhibit the tragedies 
of Æſchylus, the ſtate would bear the charges of the cho- 
rus, and defray the whole expence of the repreſentation z 
an honour, which probably had not been beſtowed on 
any poet before his time, though afterwards, as I ob- 
ſerved above, BY, were e play d at the public 
coſt, 

Aschvrus i is a bold, nervous, animated” writer: bis 
imagination fertile, but licentious; his judgment true, 
but ungoverned; his genius lively, but uncultivated; 
his ſentiments noble and ſublime, but at the ſame time 
wild, irregular, and frequently fantaſtic; his plots, for 
the moſt part, rude and inartificial; his ſcenes unconnect- 
ed, and ill-placed ; his language 8 poignant and 
expreſſive, though in many places turgid and obſcure, and 
even too often degenerating into fuſtian and bombaſt ; 
his characters ſtfongly marked, but all „ of = 

d 4 ps 
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Wild flerceneſs, which is the charaReriſtic: of their au- 
werd his peculiar excellency was in raiſing terror and 
aſtoniſhment, in warm and deſcriptive ſcenes of war and 
laughter: if we conſider the ſtate of the drama when he 
undertook to reform and improve it, we ſhall behold him 
wich admiration; if we compare him with his two ithiſ- 
trious ſucceſſors, he hides his diminiſhed head, and ap- 
| pears far leſs conſpicuous were we to draw a parallel -be- 
tween dramatic poetry and painting, we ſhould paris 
- ſtile him the Jutio Romano of antient tragedy. 

Sor hoctzs was born at Colonè, a burgh or village in 
Attica; his father Sophilus was, as ſome writers tell us, 
a * blackſmith; or, according to a more favourable he- 
raldry, maſter 125 a forge : as the profeſſion of arms'was 
at that time more honourable, and Probably more advan- 
tageous than any other, Sophocles entered into it, and 
followed the ſteps of his maſter Aſchylus, both as a ſol- 
| dier and a poet; in the former capacity he had the honour 
wo ſerve under the great 4 Pericles, As a dramatic wri- 
ter, he was early diſtinguiſhed for his extraordinary abili- 
ties, which firſt placed him' on a tevel, and afterwards 
raiſed him to a ſuperiority over his illuſtrious rival ; he is 
ſuppoſed to have written one hundred and twenty trage- 
dies, only ſeven of which are now remaining; theſe were 
a "goed by bis cotemporaries with the applauſe they ſo 
& | bien 


* Much ink bas been bed by hs ide on this fab- 
best, both with regard to 'Sophodtes and Deindfthenes alſo,” Who 
was, it ſeems, in the fame predicament,” it hoy Arg 
Whether his father was Vulcan or common cyclo rp. 
I Pericles, if we may believe Athenæus, uſd to ſuy that Sopho- 
cles was a good ſoldiet; but a bad officer j a eircumſtance, which, 
it he had not ſucceeded better as a poet, ey Farepable work pever 
have reach'd * 
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highly deſerved: it is remarked, that he never aQed him- 
ſelf in any of his plays, as Zſchylus and Euripides did, 
his voice being too weak and low for the ſtage) though 
he was always preſent at the repreſentation, and received 
the applauſes of the audience, who, we are told, ſeldom 
failed to ſignify their approbation by a loud and general 
clap, both at his entrance into, and leaving the theatre: 
he was crowned twenty times, and though he probably 
ſometimes ſhared the fate of his brother poets by unjuſt 
cenſure, could never be prevailed on, as his rivals were, 
to leave his native country, to which he took ®* every op- 
portunity of ſhewing his ſincereſt attachment: with re- 
gard to his death, hiſtorians (if ſcholiaſts and commenta- 
tors —— be ſo called) have indulged themſelves in the 
fame liberty which they took with his predeceſſor Æſ- 
| chylus ; ſome kill him with a grape-ſtone; others tell 
us, that he died with joy at being crowned for one of his 
- tragedies; whilſt a third ſet gravely aſſure us, that hav- 
ing one day an inclination to play a part in his own An- 
tigone, he dipped into a ſpeech too long for his weak 
lungs, and expired, merely for want of a better breath, 
in the midſt of it, 
Arrzx all, as Sophocles, according to various tefti- 
- monies; lived till ninety, it is not improbable that he 
might have died of + extreme old age, a diſtemper, which 


lt is with great reaſon imagined, that Sophocles laid the ſcene 
of his latter OEdipus in Colone, with a-purpoſed deſign of doing 
| honour to the place of his nativity. 

+ The ſtory of his ſous ingratitude, told by Plutarch and . 
is omitted here, becauſe my readers will find it related in my notes 
on the tranſlation of the OEdipus Coloneus. Sce v. 2, p. 289. 

|  Fopbocles had Win one of which, whoſe name was 

| Iophen, 
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is elde pes more favourable to poets _ to <> 
men: the Athenians erected a ſumptuous monument in 
memory of him, on which was engraved a fwarm of 1 
bees, in alluſion to the name generally given him on ac- 
count of his verſes, which are indeed, wonderfully ſoft 
and harmonious, or, as a nobler poet even than Sophocles 
himſelf expreſſes it, ſweeter than honey, or the 8 
comb. 
Sornocr Es may 8 —_ truth be call'd, the ch 
of antient dramatic poets ; his fables, at leaſt of all thoſe 
tragedies now extant, -are intereſting and well-chaſen, 
his plots regular and well-conducted, his ſentiments ele- 
gant, noble and ſublime, his incidents natural, his dic- 
tion ſimple, his manners and characters ſtriking, equal 
and unexceptionable, his choruſſes well adapted to the 
ſubject, his moral reflections pertinent and uſeful, and 
his numbers in every part to the, laſt degree ſweet and 
harmonious; the warmth of his 1 imagination is fo temper'd 
by the perfection of his judgment, that his ſpirit however 
animated never wanders into licentiouſneſs, whilſt at the 
fame time the fire of his genius ſeldom ſuffers the 
unintereſting parts of his tragedy to ſink into coldneſs and 
e 3 his WY excellence ſeems to lye in the, * 
deſcrip; 


Iophon, is faid to have inherited the dramatic genius of his father, 
and to have written four tragedies, the names only of which are 
come down to us, viz. Ilium, Achilles, Telephus, and Atzon+« 
t Sophocles was univerſally ſtiled, the Bee. Some .commenta- 
tors have taken the bees from off his tomb, and hived them in his 
cradle, aſſuring us, that when Sophocles was an infant, a ſwarm 
of them was ſeen to alight upon his lips, which was at ene 

: looked on as a preſage of his future eloquence. 
"0 For a proof of this, I would refer my readers to his flac ve 
ſceriptios 


. 
1 

deſcriptive.; and, excluſive of his dramatic powers, he is 
certainly a greater poet than either of his illuſtrious rivals: 
were I to draw a ſimilitude of him, as I did of Æſchylus, 
from painting, I ſhould ſay that his ordonnance was ſo 
juſt, his figures ſo well group'd and contraſted, his co- 
lours ſo glowing and natural, all his pieces in ſhort exe- 
cuted in ſo bold and maſterly a ſtyle, as to wreſt the 
palm from every other hand, and point him out as the 
Raphael of the antient drama. 

EU RIPID ES, the fon A 
was a native of Salamis, to which place his parents had 
withdrawn to ſhelter themſelves from the ſtorm of war 
with which Greece was threaten'd by the invaſion of 
Xerxes; he was born in the ſecond year of the * ſeventy- 
fifth olympiad, in the midſt of all the triumphal pomp, 
which follow'd the famous victories of Salamis and Platza : 
as the genius of Euripides was not turn'd like that of his 
two predeceſſors towards a military life, he atttach'd him- 
ſelf to philoſophy, at that time the faſhionable taſte and 
"ſtudy of all Greece, under the celebrated + Anaxagoras ; 
but partly perhaps from the fear of incurring his maſter's 
fate, and partly from the natural. bent of his own. mind, 
ſoon left the perplexing paths of ſcience, and gave him- 

'felf 


ſcription: of the Pythian games in the Electra; the diſtreſs of Phi- 
loctetes in wen the praiſes of Athens i in the OEdipus Co- 
loneus. | 
Four hundred — five years before Chriſt. Py 

+ Anaxagoras, amongſt many other new opinions advanced by 
him, had aſſerted that the fun was a globe of fire, which gave ſo 
much offence. to the ignorance. and ſuperſtition of his countrymen, 
that he was forced to ſubmit to a voluntary exile, as the only means 
of ſaving his life, which would otherwiſe have fallen a ſacxifice t 
the * multitude. 
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ſelf up to the more inviting charms of poetry : as the ſtage 
was probably then, as it is now, far the moſt lucrative 
branch of it, he applied himſelf early to the writing of 
tragedies,” in which he ſucceeded fo well, as to enter the 
lifts with AÆſchylus and Sophocles: the immortal Socrates, 
to whom we may ſuppoſe he was in a great meaſure i in- 
debted for the applauſe and « encouragement beſtow'd on 
him; not only henour'd him with his patronage and pro- 
teftion, but enter'd into the moſt intimate friendſhip and 
connection with him; he is even ſaid to have affiſted him 
in ſeveral of his plays; the moral and philoſophic air, 
which runs through them all, ſeems indeed greatly to fa- 
your this opinion, which was induſtriouſly propagated by 
his “enemies, to obſcure if poſſible the luſtre of ſuch 
- conſpicuous merit ; he gain'd + five victories, and i is ſup- 
poſed to have written ſeventy-five tragedies, only ninteen 
of which are now extant ; ſome f letters of Euripides, 
handed down to us, take notice of à quarrel between him 
and Sophocles, and give an account alſo of their perfect 
reconciliation; though his tragedies were for the moſt 
part well received by his cotemporaries, we may imagine 
that, like other poets, he met with ſome ill treatment 
from them, as we find him in the latter part of his life at 
che court of Atchelaus, King of Macedon, who loaded 
him 


* Diogenes Laertius, ſpeaking of Socrates, ſays, eden! 00M. 
rote Evpinidn. Mneſilochus told the Athenians, that Euripi- 
des was only a hammer - man to Socrates, and calls him EvprriÞng 
= xparoy oueeuy'; the comic poets Renee reproach! him for his 
obligations to the-philoſopher. © 

+ Some CI rp the text of A. Gellius, and make 

it fifteen, Ed e 


t The Engliſh halo" may find theſe letters at the end of my 
tranſlation of the Epiſtles of Phalaris, publiſhed in 1749. ed h 
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him with favours, and treated him with, all the reſpect 
due to his character and abilities ; there, we are told, he 
lived in great affluence and ſplendor about three years, 
when unfortunately wandering one day into à ſolitary 
place, he was ſet on by a pack of hounds, and þ torn to 
pieces, at the age of ſeventy-five, Aulus Gellius informs 
us, that the Athenians ſent to Macedon for his body, and 
had prepared to grace it with a pompous and fplendid. 
funeral, but the Macedonians refuſing to deliver it, they 
contented themſelves with erecting a magnificent tomb to 
his memory, and graving his name and honours on the 
empty marble ; a copy of his works was carefully depo- 
ſited amongſt the archives, and ſo highly eſteem'd, that a 
king of Egypt in vain for a long time ſolicited a copy of 
them, which the Athenians poſitively refuſed, till a fa- 
mine happening in Greece, the king in return refuſed to 
ſell them corn ; neceſſity at laſt prevailing, they parted 
with the manuſcript, and the king acknowledged ſo 
ſingular a favour, by permitting the merchants of Athens 
to take away as much corn as they wanted, without * 
ing the uſual tribute. | 
In ſuch high eſteem were the works of this poet, that 
many r noble Athenians being taken priſoners at * Syra- 


cuſt, 


1 One of his biographers acquiints us, that the FTA were plant- 
ed there on purpoſe, and ſet on by a brother 'bard, grown jealous 
of his riſing reputation, who took this opportunity to.diſpatch lum; 
whether there be any truth in the whole ſtory is extremely diſput- 
able; the author however might very well expect to gain credit for 
it, as it has been cuſtomary time out of mind, and n 
this day, for rival poets to tear one another to pieces. . 

® This ſtory is told at large, in a {mall and elegant trad lately 
publiſhed, intituled an Eſſay on Wann. of — upon 
the fine Arts, p. 21. 
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cuſe, the unfortunate captives were all put to death, ex- 
cept thoſe, who could repeat any paſſages from the plays 
of Euripides; theſe men, and theſe alone they pardon'd, 
careſs'd, treated with the utmoſt "_ and afterwards 
ſet them at liberty. 

EvR1PIDEs, fortunately for his own n as well 
as for poſterity, is come down to us more perfe& and en- 
tire than either of his cotemporaries ; his merit therefore 
is more eaſily aſcertained ; his fables are generally inte- 
reſting, his plots frequently irregular and artificial, his 
characters ſometimes unequal, but for the moſt part ſtrik- 
ing and well contraſted, his ſentiments remarkably fine, 
juſt and proper, his diction ſoft, elegant, and perſuaſive ; 
he abounds much more in moral apophthegms and reflec- 
tions than Zſchylus-or Sophocles, which as they are not 
always introduced with propriety, give ſome of his trage- 
dies a ſtiff and ſcholaſtic appearance, with which the ſe- 
verer critics have not fail'd to reproach him: it is moſt 
probable however that in this he complied with the taſte 
of his age, and in obedience to the dictates of his friend 
and maſter Socrates, who, we may ſuppoſe, thought it 
no diſgrace to this favourite poet, to deviate from the ri- 
gid rules of the drama, in order to render it more ſubſer- 
vient to the noble purpoſes of piety and virtue; there is 
beſides in his dialogue a didaQtic and argumentative 
turn, which ſayours ſtrongly of the Socratic diſputant, 
and which probably procured him the name of the '® . 
loſopher of the theatre. 

Ir is {aid of Sophocles, that he painted men as they 
ought to be ; of Euripides, that he painted them as they 
were; a quaint remark, which I ſhall leave the critics to 
comment and ee A* ae that the latter is 
much 
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much more familiar than the former, deſcends much lower 
into private life, and confequently lets down in . ſome 
meaſure the dignity of the buſkin, which in Sophocles is 
always carefully ſupported : there are ſome ſcenes in Eu- 
ripides where the ideas are ſo coarſe, and the expreſſion 
ſo low and vulgar, as, if tranſlated with the utmoſt cau- 
tion, would perhaps greatly ſhock the delicacy and re- 
finement of modern manners; the feeling reader notwith- 
ſtanding will be amply recompenced by that large portion 
of the tender and pathetic, the peculiar excellency of 
this poet, which is diffuſed throughout his works; his 
choruſſes are remarkably beautiful and poetical: they do 
not indeed, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, always naturally 
ariſe from and correſpond with the incidents of the dra- 
ma; this fault however they generally make amends 
for by the harmony of their numbers, and the many fine 
moral and religious ſentiments, which they contain, 
Veo the whole, though Euripides had not perhaps 
ſo ſublime a genius as Æſchylus, or a judgment ſo perfect 
'as Sophocles, he ſeems to have written more to the heart 
than either of them; and if I were to place him with the 
other two in the ſchool of painters, I ſhould be inclined, 
from, the ſoftneſs of his pencil, to call him the Corregio 
of the antient drama. 


STEXEREXERELLXERXERERERE 


ROM the works of theſe three illuſtrious writers, 
and from them * alone we muſt draw all our know- 
ledge of the antient Greek tragedy, which in the view we 
of all the Greek tragedies produced by various writers, and 
which are almoſt innumerable, we have only thirty-three now re- 
maining, though according to the generally received account, no 
leſs than two hundred and ſixty or upwards. were written only by 
the three great tragedians; all the reſt, except a few inconſiderable 
ragments, fell a ſacrifice to barbarity, and are buried in oblivion, 
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five bers TE of it appears to be full, als ot 
perfect, and has been miſerably disjointed and torn to 
pieces by the moderns : from the ruins of this noble edi- 
fice have ariſen two very imperfect ſtructures, the opera 
and tragedy of latter times, both greatly though not e- 
qually defective, the former, confining itſelf merely to the 
eye and ear, makes but a flight impreſſion on the mind, 
whilft the latter, from it's omiſſion of the chorus, muſic, 
ſcenery, and decoration, fall ſhort of that beauty and 
perfection, which is only to be found in the antient dra- 
ma; we muſt at the ſame time fairly acknowledge that 
our manners and cuſtoms, our opinions, views, taſte and 
judgment, are ſo different from thoſe of Greece, that het 
drama is by no means in every reſpect a proper model and 
ſtandard for modern poets, and muſt, after all we can 
advance in it's favour, always remain among thoſe re- 
proachful monuments of the purity and ſimplicity of for- 
mer ages, which we cannot imitate though we are forced 
to admire. : 0 | 
Ir muſt be at the ſame time confeſs'd, that antient tra- 
gedy hath it's ſhare with every thing elſe of human imper- 
ſection: too ſtrict an attention to the unities hath fetter'd 
and confined it ; many of it's beauties are merely local and 
temporal; the plots are frequently unintereſting, and ill- 
conducted, the ſpeeches either too long or two ſhort, the 
MES ſometimes coarſe and indelicate ; in the gene- 
ral management and repreſentation of the whole; too much 
is ſacrificed to popular prejudice, ſuperſtition and vanity, 
the ruling paſſions of an Athenian audience: too ſtrong an 
attachment to the laws, cuſtoms, and form of govern- 
ment then prevailing, threw a dull air of uniformity over 
the drama; the ſame ſtory, the ſame characters and 
ſentiments, even the ſame expreſſions too often occur 
in different tragedies; that ſimplicity, which fo diſtin- 
_— 
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guiſh'd the manners of the antients, had naturally it's 
influence over their taſte alſo; they ſelected one plain 
but noble object, and all the variety, which their dra- 
matic poets aim'd at, or which the ſpectators required of 
them, was to place that in different lights, without ſuf- 
fering any other to intercept the proſpeCt of it; they ad- 
mitted no epifodes, under-plots, or any of thoſe extrane- 
ons incidental ornaments, which make up modern per- 
formances, * and confined themſelves principally to the 
faults and imperfections of the great, as Milton obſerves 
of them, | "_ 
© High aQions, and high paſſions beſt deſcribing” 

But becauſe their taſte was more correct and ſevere, it 

doth by no means follow, that it was leſs true and per- 
fect than our own: the moderns heap incident on inci- 
dent, ſentiment on ſentiment, and character on charac- 
ter; a change, which is perhaps rather to be attributed 
to the corruption of our taſte than to the improvement of 
it: it is always a mark of a vitiated ſtomach, when 
wholſome and natural food is rejected with diſguſt, and 
provocatives uſed to raiſe the appetite; in the ſame man- 
ner, I cannot but be of opinion, that our impatient thirſt | 
after what critics affect to call buſineſs is nothing but the 
| reſult of falſe taſte, and depraved judgment: becauſe an- 
tient tragedy is not crowded with a heap of unnatural 
epiſodes, ſtuff d with ſimilies, metaphors, imagery and 
poetical flowers, the moderns treat it with contempt, and 
find nothing in it but a poverty of ſentiment, a want of 
order and connection in the ſcenes, a flatneſs and inſipi- 


e dity 


One of the greateſt advantages of modern tragedy over the an- 
tient, is perhaps its judicious deſcent from the adventures of demi- 
gods, kings, and heroes, into the humbler walk of private life, 
which is much more intereſting to the generality of mankind, 
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dity in the dialogue, a coarſeneſs and indelicacy in the 
expreſſion ; but even if we ſhould grant the truth of every 
, objeQion, there would ſtill remain, to compenſate for all 
theſe real or ſeeming imperfections, a variety of true and 
ſtriking beauties: in antient tragedy, and there only, we 
ſhall find a moſt exact and faithful picture of the man- 
ners of Greece, it's religious and civil policy, ſublimity 
both of ſentiment and diction, regularity, ſymmetry and 
proportion, excellent moral aphoriſms and reflections, 
together with a moſt elegant and amiable Amplicity dif- 
© Fuſed through every page. 

Ix a word, to affirm, as many who have more ging 
than judgment ſometimes will, that there are no good 
tragedies but the antient, is the affectation of ſcholaſtic 

Fi pedantry ; ; to deny them their deſerved applauſe, and treat 
them with ridicule and contempt, is, on the other hand, 
the effect of modern pride, ignorance, and. petulancy : 
upon the whole, French, Italian, Spaniſh and German 

critics, may perhaps find ſome excuſe for their; ſevere 

| animadverſions on the antient Greek tragedy ; it may ex- 
erciſe their envy, and find employment for their ſpleen and 
ill-nature, as they have nothing of their own to put in 
competition with it; but Engliſhmen ſhould be above ſuch 
envy,,and ſuch maleyolence, becauſe they can boaſt a 
dramatic writer, ſuperior to all that antiquity, ever pro- 
duced : we may fafely join with the moſt ſanguine patti- 
ſans of Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, in the ſin- 
cereſt admiration of their ſeveral excellencies, and rejoice 
within ourſelves to fee them all united and ſurpaſs'd in 
9 immortal and inimitable Shakeſpcar. 
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Dramatis Perſon X. 


MIN ERVA. 
ULYSSES, 

AI AX. | I 
TECMESSA, wife of Ajax, 
TEUCE R, brother to Ajax. 
A0 AME M NON. _ 
MENELAUS. 
MESSENOER,. 


© CHORUS, 
Compoſed of ancient men of Salamis. 


PLAN of a GREEK THEATRE. 
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A Zam Fortico. F. TheThymek. | 


B.Upprror third Forvico. G. The Fhmscenium. 
C. The une. H. The Orvhertra. 


D. {he Projerntam. I. The Seats. _ 
E. Zhe Hypoſeenium. K. The S$tatr-cases. 
— L.Drangular Madkmes jor the Sornery. 
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AC T L 
5 3-288 ed tw io 
A field near tht tent of A Ax. 


MINERVA, ULYSSES, 


MINERVA. 


ON of Laertes, thy unweary'd ſpirit 
Is ever watchful to ſurpriſe the foe ; 

I have obſery'd thee wand' ring midſt the tents 
In ſearch of Ajax, where his ſtation lyes, | 
At th' utmoſt verge, and meas'ring o'er his ſteps , 
But late impreſs'd ; like Sparta's hounds of ſcent 
Sagacious, doſt thou trace him, nor in vain ; 
For know, the man thou ſeek'ſt is not far from thee z 
Yonder he lyes, with reeking brow and hands | 
Deep-ſtain'd with gore ; ceaſe then thy ſearch, and tell me 

2 B Where- 


Sparta's bounds, Nc. The dogs of Sparta, according to all the 
heſt-authors of antiquity, were remarkable for their ſwiftneſs and 
quick ſcent; Virgil mentions the, veloces Spartz catulos z Gratius 
Faliſcus alſo takes notice of them: our countryman Shakeſpear, 
therefore, we ſee, had good nuthority for his recommendation of 
Theſeus's hounds, who, he tells us, 


Were of the Spartan kind. . 
80% flew'd, & ſanded, Sc. Ses his Midſummer night's dream = 
be of 


2 BEAD 

Wherefore thou com'ſt, that ſo I may inform 

Thy doubting mind, and beſt aſſiſt thy _ 
ULY-SSERE 


Minerva, deareſt of th' immortal pow'rs, 

For, tho' I ſee thee not, that well-known voice 
Doth like the Tyrrhene trump awake my ſoul, 
Right haſt thou faidg I come to ſearch my foe, 
Sheild-bearing Ajax ; him alone I ſeek : 

A deed of horror hath he done this night, 

If it be he, for yet we are to know 

The certain proof, and therefore came I here 
A willing meſſenger : the cattle all, 

Our flocks and herds, are with their ſhepherds lain, 
To Ajax ev'ry tongue imputes the crime; 

One of our ſpies who ſaw him on the plain, 

His ſword ſtill recking with freſh blood, confirm'd it: 
Inſtant I fled to ſearch him, and ſometimes 
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I trace 


Tho" I fee thee not Ge. It was ** acknowledged and indiſputable 
privilege of heathen gods and goddeſſes to be viſible and inviſible, as 
they thought proper, and likewiſe to extend, whenever they pleaſed, 
that privilege to others; in the two firſt ſcenes of Ajax we have i in- 
ſtances of both; in the frſt,- Minerva is not ſeen by Ulyſſes, and in 
the ſecond, Ulyſſes, by the power of Minerva, is render'd inviſible 
to Ajax. The reaſon of the latter is ſufficiently evident; for the for- 
mer is not ſo eaſy to aſlign any, as the goddels 1 had deſcended on_ 
purpoſe to converſe with her favourite; ; to conceal herſelf therefore 
from his ſight ſeems unaccountable. | 

| Shield:bearing Ajax, &c; The greater Ajax. is diſtinguiſhed by 
Homer, from whom Sophocles copies his character, for his enormous 
ſhield, which none but himſelf was able to lift; in the ſeventh book 
of the Tliad we find it thus de ſcribed. . 

Stern Telamon behind his ample ſhield, 

As from a brazen tow” r, o'erlook d the field; 

Huge was its orb, with ſev'n thick folds o' ercaſt 

Of tough bull-hig gane lid braſs my laſts „ers. 


„ 


AJ A X. a 
I trace his foopſteps, which again 1 lofe 
I - know not ho; in happy hour thou com'ſt 2 
To aid me, goddeſs ; thy protecting. hand e 
Hath rul'd me — and to Thee 1 truſt 
My future fate. 5 
MIN E R N. A. 
I know it well, Ulyſſes, 
And therefore came to guard and to aſſiſt thee | 
Propitious to thy purpoſe, _ Ran 
U A 8 8 E 8. | 
7724 2:22>- Po right, 
My much-lov'd miſtreſs? _ N n 


MIN ER VA. 


TY "22 ©" 'Doubtleſs; his foul dee! 
Doth well deſerve it. * wb 
ULYSSES. 
What cou'd Prompt his hang. = 
To ſuch a def rate act? | as 
MYNE RVA. | K 
| 10 Achilles“ 1 ü | AE 


His rage for ofs of them. 
"PL T3 8 E 8. ag c 
e ; nit TR OY 


"TEST 


Deſtroy the flock ? n 
MINERVA gil 
ITwas in your blood he thought © 

His hands were KAY N 


"CL Y 8 S. 1 
LESS 1 © alse Againſt the Græcians then 
Was all his wrath ? 
; An IN ER VA. 

* And fatal had it ow 


To them, if I trad not prevented it.” l 
B 2 ULY $- 


* 


4 * 


) 
ULYSSES. 
What daring inſolence cou'd move his ſoul 
To ſuch a deed ? _ 
MINERV A. 4 
Alone by night he wander'd 
In ſecret to attack you. 
| ULYSSES. 
1 Did he come 
Cloſe to our tents? 
MINERVA. | 
Ev'n to the double portal, 
Where reſt your chiefs, 
ULI SS ES. 


His madd' ning hand ? 
MINERVA, 

I purpoſely deceiv'd 
His fight, and ſav'd him from the guilty joy, 
Turning his rage againſt-the mingled flocks, 
Your gather'd ſpoil; on theſe with violence 
He ruſh'd, and ſlaughter'd many; now he thought 
That he had ſlain th' Atridæ, now believ'd 
Some other chiefs had periſh'd by his hand. 
I ſaw his madneſs and ſtill urg'd him on, 
That he might fall into the ſnare I laid: 
Tired with his laughter now he binds in chains 
The living victim, drives the captive herd 
Home to his tent, nor doubts but they are men : 
There beats with many a ſtripe the helpleſs foe, 


There bears noith may @ Side, Oe. In alluſion to this circum- 
ſtance, the title of the play in the original is Atas Mas/Yog0poss 
or, Ajax the whip-bearer ; ſo call'd either by Sophacles himſelf, or 


ſome 


What pow'r cou'd then withhold 


Bun 
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But I will ſhew thee this moſt glaring phrenzy, 

That to the Græcians what thy eyes beheld 

Thou may'ſt report; be confident, nor fear 

His utmoſt malice ; I ſhall turn his ſight 

Aſkant from thee; Ajax, what ho! come forth, 

Thou who doſt bind in chains thy captive foes, 

Ajax, I ſay, come forth before the portal. 
ULYSSES. 

What woud'ſt thou do, Minerva? Do not call him. 
MINERYV A. 

What ſhou'd Ulyſſes fear? 
ULYSSES. 

O! by the Gods 

q do intreat thee, let him ſtay within. 

MINERVA. 

But wherefore ? Thou haſt ſeen him here before. 
ULYSSES. 

He ever was, and is my deadlieſt foe. 
MIN EX VA. 


Ol but to laugh an enemy to ſcorn 
Is mirth moſt grateful, * 

ULYSSES. 

| I had rather till 
He came not here. 

MINERVA 
And art how then afraid 
To ſee a madman? 1 
B 3 ULY $- 

ſome of the ancient commentators, to diſtinguiſh it from Ajax the 
Locrian, another tragedy written by him, but now loſt. As the 
appellation of whip-bearer, however happily adapted to an Attic, 
might not ſo well ſuit the delicacy of an Englitk ear, I have taken 
the liberty to ſink it upon my readers, who, I apprehend, will be 
content with the title of, Ajax, only. Mr. Brumoy for the fame 
reaſon tras omitted it, and calls it, in his tranſaction, Ajax furiedx. 


1 & þ 4 X 


5 * 5 e 
x I ſhou'd little dead 
The ſight of Ajax in n his better mind. 5 
M 1 N E R.V. A. 
He will not ſee thee be thou e er ſo near. - | 
ST. 3 G. E. S. | 


Impoſlible! his eyes are ſtill the bn” 
MINERYV A-1y 
But I ſhall throw a wall of darkneſs o'er them. | 
ULYSSES. 
By powers immortal all things may be done. 
| MINERYVA. 
W ait then in ſilenoe till he comes, 
| ULI S S. E. S. 
I will; 
And yet *twere better to retire, T mot] 
NI N E R VA. 
What ho! | 77 
| A jax, 


*Tavere better to retire, &c: Sophocles has cloſely copied his great 
maſter, Homes, in the character of Ulyſſes, who is drawn by them 
both as à mA of extraordinary prudence and gireumſpe&ion, with 
more caution than courage, and more cunning than generoſity. He 
is extremely loth, we may obierve, to truſt himſelf with Ajax, even 
though he had a goddeſs to protect him, I had rather, ſays he, af- 
ter all, be a little farther off. Hic (fays Carherdrius in a note on 
this paſſage) eſt timor prudentiæ, this is but a prudent fear, for who 
would wiſh to meet a madman ? Brumoy, however, is of another 
opinion; il me paroit (ſays he) un peu lache, & J'avoue que ce trait 
n'eſt pas a la louange d' Ulyſſe ni de Sophocle; mais le roi d Ithaque 
etoit trop connu pour le deguiſer aux ſpectateurs, & les idees de 
prudence & de bravoure Etoient alors bien differentes de celles d' 
aujourdihuy. To ſay the truth, prudence among the untients ſeems 
to have favour'd a little of - cowardice, as their courage and valour 
dane er d rather too eloſelhy on larageneſt and brutality. | 


2 


RW. 7 
Ajax, again J call thee, wherefore pay'ſt thou 
So little rey'rence to thy guardian pow'r ? 


S E NME. 


AJAX, MINERVA, . ULYSSES. 
A AK. 
Hail to the daughter of great Jove! to thee, 
Minerva, hail! thou com'ſt in happy hour, 
For I will crown thee with the golden ſpoils 
Which I have gain'd by thy aſſiſting hand. 
MINERVA. 
Well haſt thou ſpoke; but ſay, has Ajax dip'd 
His ſpear in Grecian blood? 
AJAX. 
It is my boaſt ; 
I'll not deny it. 
* MINERVA. 
Did'th' e feel 
Thy vengeful arm? 
AJAX. 
They never will again 


Diſhonour Ajax. | 
MINERYV A. 
If I underſtand thee, 
They are both dead. 
AJAX. 
They are; now let em Connie, 6 
And take my arms away. 
MINERV A. 
But tell me, Ajax; 
Laertes' ſon, hath he eſcap'd thy wrath? | 
A JAX. 6 
Talk' ſt thou of him, that fox accurs'd? 
B 4 M I- 


. 


c . 


Thy foe, Ulyſſes. 


© 8 5A 2] 1A K. 


A area ac 


I mean 


AJAX. 
O! he is my captive, 
The faireſt of my ſpoils, I have him N 
He ſhall not periſh yet. 

 MINERWV 4 

| What *vantage then 
Mean'ſt thou to draw from his confinement ? 
AJAX. 
| Firſt. 

I'll have him bound to th' pillar. 

MINERYV A, 
| | And, what then 
Wov'dft thou inflit ? 

AJAX. 

Hlis limbs all purpled o'er 
With many a bloody ftripe ; he ſhall be ſlain. 

MINER VA, 
Do not torment him thus. 

3 1 

| In all things Is 
Minerva wou'd [ gratify thy will, 


But this, and this alone muſt be his fate, 


el MINER Y A. 


Sime tis ſo pleaſing to thee, be it ſo, 


Nor quit thy purpoſe. 
2.6 a 
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cad 1 i "tis fo pleafigg. to thee. The: Geek is, W c. * 
4 200 literally trapſlated, anſwers to our phraſe, ſince it is thy plea- 
mura. * El made ul of by us from. an inferior to a 

1, © ſupericr, 


AJAX. 


AJ AX. "9 


AJAX. 
I muſt to my work; 
Thus, great Minerva, may'ſt thou ever ſmile 
Propitious on me, and aſſiſt thy Ajax! Exit. 


e N 


MINERVA, ULYSSES. 

MINERYV A. 

Behold, Ulyſſes, - here the mighty ſtrength 

Of pow'r divine: liv'd there a man more wiſe, 

More fam'd for noble deeds than Ajax was? 

| ULYSSES. 

None, none indeed; alas! I pity him; 

Ev'n in a foe I pity ſuch diſtreſs, 

For he is wedded to the worſt of woes : 

His hapleſs ſtate reminds me of my own, 

And tells me that frail mortals are no more 

Than a vain image and an empty ſhade, 

| MINERVA. 

Let ſuch examples teach thee to beware 

Againſt the Gods thou utter aught profane: 

And if perchance in riches or in pow'r 

Thou ſhin'ſt ſuperior, be not inſolent ; 

For, know, a day ſufficeth to exalt 

Or to depreſs the ſtate of mortal man: 

The wiſe and good are by the Gods belov'd, 

But thoſe, who practice evil, they abr.  {Exeunt. 

CH O- 

ſuperior, and conſequently would be improper from Minerva to 

Ajax, where it is the direct contrary i ſhe only means to fay, ſince 

it gives thee ſuch extraordinary delight and ſatisfa&ion z "which 


ſenſe I h1ve endeavour'd to expreſs as conciſely as poſſible in the 
tranſl+tion, 


50 A IJ. A X. 


CHORW'S. 
44 To thee, O! Ajax, valiant ſon e 
Of illuſtrious Telamon, 
Monarch of the ſea-girt iſle, 
Fair Salamis, if fortune ſmile. . 
On thee, I raiſe the tributary ſong, ' 
For praiſe and virtue ſtill to thee belong: 
But when, inflicted by the wrath of Jove, 
Grecian ſlander blaſts thy fame, 


And foul reproach attaints thy name, 
Then'do I tremble like the fearful dove. 


8 + 


Jo thee, O! Ajax. The chorus is form'd, with great propriety, 
of Salaminian ſoldiers, the countrymen and followers of Ajax, who 
having heard the report, already ſpread through the army, of Ajax's 
madneſs, and the ſlaughter of the cattle, expreſs the deepeſt concern 
for their unhappy maſter, If the fact aſſerted was true, ſueh, ſay 
they, was the will of the gods who had deprived him of his ſenſes; 
he is therefore to be pitied, not condemn'd ; if, as they are rather 
inclined to believe, it was only a ſtory invented by the artful UlyC- 
| ſes, on purpoſe to calumniate him, it behoved the hero immediately 
to appear and contradict it: of this, i ed with moral Reflec- 
tions, conſiſts the firſt chorus, which according to the commentators 
was, a ſong between the acts; the French call it, intermede: the 
chorus before us is made up, in the original, of anapæſts, with a 
ſtrophe, antiſtrophe, and epode; I have thrown the whole into one 
wregular ode of eight ſtanzas, and divided them as the change of 
ſentiment emed to Point out and direct me; whether it be done 
properly x muſt be left t to the determination of the reader, ; 

If fortune ſmile. The original is ge (ey «v Tp4T000T:, quiado 


hene tecum agitur: ſo: we : lay a man does .qugll, when he ſucceeds. in 
the world. 


a * 
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II. 

So, the laſt unhappy night, 
Clamours loud did reach mine ear 
And fill'd my anxious heart with fear, 
Which talk'd of Grecian cattle ſlain, 
And Ajax madd'ning o'er the plain, 

Pives'd at his prey, rejoycing at the ſight. 

III. 

Thus falſe Ulyſſes can prevail, 
Whiſp'ring to all his arcful tale, 

His tale alas! too willingly receiv'd; 
Whilſt thoſe who hear are glad to know 
And happy to inſult thy woe, 

For, who aſperſe the great-are eaſily believ'd, 

| IV. 

The poor, like us, alone are free 
From the darts of calumny, 

Whilſt envy ſtill attends on high eſtate : 

| Small is the aid which we can lend, 

Without the rich and pow'rful friend ; 


The great ſupport the low, the low aſſiſt the great. | 


But *tis a truth which fools will never know; 
From ſuch alone the clamours came 
Which ſtrove to hurt thy ſpotleſs fame, 


Whilſt we can only weep, and not relieve thy woe. 


V. 
Happy to *ſcape thy piercing fight, 
Behold them wing their rapid flight, 
As trembling birds from hungry vultures fly, 
Sudden again ſhou'd{t thou appear, 
The cowards wou'd be mute with fear, 


And all their cenſures in a moment dye. 
4 . WT 


periſhed ; a remarked Greek idiom. 


11 


VI. 


Laſt unhappy night. Gr. Tis tuen, vues, the night that is 


12 KJ: . 
Cynthia, goddeſs of the grove, 
Daughter of immortal Jove, 
To whom at Tauris frequent altars riſe, 

Indignant might inſpire the deed, 

And bid the guiltleſs cattle bleed, 
Depriv's of incenſe due, and wonted ſacrifice, 
Perhaps, fad cauſe of all our grief and ſhame! 

The god of war with brazen ſhield, 

For fancy'd inj'ries in the field, 
Might thus range the wrong, and brand thy name. 

VII. 

For never in his perfect mind, 

Had Ajax been to ill inclin'd, 
On flocks and herds his rage had never ſpent; 

It was inflicted from above : 

May Phoebus and all-powerful Jove 
Avert the crime, or ſtop the puniſhment! . 
If to th* Atridæ the bold fiction came 
2 From Siſyphus? deteſted race, 

No longer, Ajax, hide thy face, | 
But from thy tents come forth, and vindicate thy fame, 


VIII. 


To whom at Tuurii, &c, Tæueavesar, id eſt, Taurivagam vo- 
cant Dianam (ſays Camerarius) vel quod in Tavrica eulta fuerit, 
vel propter terriculamenta nocturna Hecates, vel neſcio quam ob 

| caufam, that is, they call Diana Tugend, either becauſe ſhe was 
worſhip'd at Tauris, or becauſe of the nocturnal incantations of He- 
cate, or for I know not what reaſon (which by the bye is an excel- 
lent way of ſolving the difficulty ;) the firſt reaſon however is moſt 
probably the true one, which I have therefore adopted in the rage ; 
lation. | 
From Siſyp hus' detefied race. Or, in other words, from Ulyſſes, 
ne means to reproach as the baſtard fon of Siſyphus ; 
N con- 
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VIII. 
Ajax, thy tod long repoſe 
6 Adds new. vigor to thy foes, 

As flames from aiding winds ſtill fiercer grow; 
Whilſt the looſe laugh, and ſhameleſs lye, 
And all their bitter calumny, 

With double weight oppreſs, and fill our hearts with woe. 


er ih 
N EE. 


TECMESSA- CHORUS. 


TECMESSA. 
ONS of Erectheus, of Athenian race, 
Ye brave companions of the valiant Ajax, 
Oppreſs'd 


concerning which circumſtance, the antients, who had perhaps as 
well as ourſelves a little taſte for fcandal, tell the following tale ; 
Anticlea the mother of Ulyſſes, in her journey towards her betroth'd 
huſband, Laertes, was violently ſeized on by Siſyphus, King of 

Corinth, and deflowered by him. Ulyſſes was ſuppoſed to have 
been the fruit of this ſtolen embrace, though Laertes, who after- 
wards marry d the lady, was obliged to educate him as his own. 
nere is likewiſe another ſtory, to be met with in the ſcholia, of ber 
deing proſtituted to Siſyphus by her father Autolicus. Both . 
chylus and Euripides mention the baſtardy of Ulyſſes ; — 
alſo repcats it in the Philoctetes. 

Sons of Ereftheus, &c. The Athenians, who were remarkably 
proud of their antiquity, tiled themſelves, 40194 auT2ge ere, 
as ſprung from the earth, the original natives of that ſpot, and co- 
eval with the ſoil they inhabited. Erectheus is reported to have been 
the offspring of Vulcan, and the earth ; from him the Athenians 
boaſted their deſcent, and they could not well go higher : Salamis 
was ot far from Athens; Sophocles therefore ſalutes the followers 
of Ajax by the name of Athenians, and takes this opportunity to 
indulge the vanity of his countrymen „by calling them the ſons of 

B x 


A 
Oppreſs d with grief behold a wretched woman, 


Far from her native ſoil, appointed here 
To watch your hapleſs lord, and mourn his fate. 
. CHORTS: 
What new misfortune hath the night brought forth? 
Say, daughter of Teleutas, for with thee 
His captive bride, the noble Ajax deigns 
To ſhare the nuptial bed, and therefore thou 
Can'ſt beſt inform us. 
TE CME S S A. 
How ſhall I declare 
Sadder than death th' unutterable woe! 
This night, with madneſs ſeiz'd, hath Ajax done 
A dreadful deed; within thou may'ſt behold —-- 
| a The 


Ere&heus : for joining the inhabitants of Salamis to the Atheni- 
5 ans, Sophocles had the authority of Homer; 
k With theſe appear the Salaminian bands, 
Whom the gigantic Telamon commands; 
In twelve black ſhips, to Troy they ſteer their courle, 
And with the great Athenians join their force. 
Porz's Homer, B. 2. L. 67 
Daugbter of Teleutas, &c. Tecmeſſa, who is here introduced as 
the wife of Ajax, fell to him, as Briſeis to Achilles, by the fate of 
war : her father Teleutas, was a petty king in-Phrygia, whoſe do- 
minions being taken and plundered by Ajax, the daughter became 
his captive, and was afterwards advanced to his bed, in quality, 
we may ſuppoſe, of his chief ſultana ; by her, we find, he had a 


child whom the father named Euryſaces, from evevs 0ax0s, a broad 
ſhield, in memory of that part of his own armour, by which, as we 
have before obſerved, he was ſo-eminently diſtinguiſhed ; this child 
is afterwards brought on the ſtage, a circumſtance artfully introduced 
by. the poet, to heighten. the diſtreſs of the piece. Homer, in his 
catalogue of famous miſtreſſegy has not forgot our heroine. 

Movit Ajacem Telamone natum, 

Forma captivz dominum Tecmeſſæ. Lib. 9. Od. 4. 
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The tents oꝰerſpread with bloody carcaſets 
Of cattle ſlain, the victims of his rage. 
CHORUS. 

Sad news indeed thou, hring'{ of that brave man, 

A dire diſeaſe! and not by Suman aid 

To be remov'd ; already Greece hath heard 

And wond' ring erouds repeat the dreadful tale: 

Alas ! I fear thꝭ event! I fear me much, 

Left with their flocks, and herds the ſhepherds lain, 

Againſt himſelf he liſt his murth'raus hand. 
T. ECM E s 8) A. 

Alas! this way he led his captive ſpoils, 

And ſome he ſlew, and others tore in ſunder; 

From out the flock two tams of ſilver hue 

He choſe, from one the head and tongue divided, 

He caſt them from him then the other chain'd 

Faſt to the pillarg With a doubled rein 

Bore cruel Kripes, and bitt'reſt execrations, 

Which not from mortal came, but were infpir enn 

By that en- god who thus torments him. F 

CHORUS. 

Now os —. krieg. (for ſo the time a ih 

Each o'er his head ſhog/d:;caft the mournful veil, | 

And inſtant fly, or to our ſhips repair, 

And fail with ſpeed ; for dreadful are the threats 

Of the Atridze ; death may be our lot, 

And we ſhall meet an equal puniſhment 

With him whom we lament, our frantic lord. | 

TECM.ES SA. tha or 

He raves not now; but like the ſouthern blaſt, 

When lightnings geaſe and all the ſtorm is o'er, 

Grows calm again; yet to his ſenſe reſtor'd, 


He feels new griefs; for, O! to be unhappy, 
Wend 2 : And 
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And know ourſelves alone the guilty cauſe 
Of all our ſorrows; is the worſt of woes. 
CHORUS. 
Yet if his rage ſubſide we ſhou'd rejoice ; 
The ill remoy'd, we ſhou'd rùmove our care, 
 TECMESSA. 
Hadſt thou then rather, if the choice were giv'n, 
Thyſelf at eaſe, behold thy friend in pain, 
Than with thy friend be join'd in mutual ſorrow ? 
. CHORUS. 
The double grief is ſure the moſt oppreſſive. 
| TECMESSA. 
Therefore, tho' not diſtemper'd, I am wretched. 
CHORU * 
1 underſtand thee not. | 
TECMES 8 A. 
The noble Ajax, 
Whilſt he was mad, was happy in his phrenzy, 
And yet the while affected me with grief 
Who was not ſo; but now his rage is o'er ; 
And he has time to breathe from his misfortune, 
Himſelf is almoſt dead with grief, and I 
Not e eee eee 
Is it not double then ? 
CHORU s, 
It is indeed; 
And much I fear the wrath of angry heav'n, 
If from his madneſs ceas'd he yet receive 
No kind relief. 
TECMESSA. 
"Tis fo; and w molt ft 
You, knew it well, 


eH O- 
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H. . R,. I. S. 
Say then how it began; 
For like thyſelf we feel for ys misfortunes, 
TEC MES SA. 
Since you partake the ſorrows of a friend, 
III tell you all ; know then, at dead of night, 
What time the evening taper were ex pir'd, 
Snatching his ſword, he ſeem' dias if he meant 
To roam abroad, 1 ſaw and chid him for it; 
What woud'ſt thou do, I cxy'd, my deareſt Ajax ? 
Una!k'd, uncall'd for, Whitgg woud'ſt thou go:? 
No trumpet ſounds to battle, the whole holt 
Is wrap'd in fleep; then did he anſwer me 
With brief but ſharp rebuke, as he was wont 
„% Woman, thy ſex's noblelt ornament _ 
Is filence ;” thus reproy'dy I faid no more; 
Then forth he ruſhjd alone, where, and tor what, 
I knew not; but returning, he brought home 
In chains the captive herd, in picces ſome 
He tore, whilſt others bound like flaves he laſh'd 
Indignant ; then out at the e ran, 
And with * ſhadow £ ſeem'sd to hold diſcourſe ; 
Againſt th* Atridæ, an 4 x 2s oft 
Wou'd he inveigh; or „ laus! hing loud, rejoice 
That he had ta'en revenge tor all his-wrongs ; 
Then back he came; at 10 th, by low de; Zrees, 
* 'C a 5 His 
With ſome ſhadow, &c. This aflades to his converſition At Ni- 
nerva, in the firſt act; Tecmeſſa, we may ſuppoſe, was in x cham- 
ber adjoining to them, andoverheard Geir diſcourſe ; but as Mi- 
nerva had render'd tk berigit and Ulyilcs invigble, Tametl. 
could not imagine whom he was tilking to; ſhe aud; thus cucum-,. 
ſtance therefore to the other fymptoms of his madneſs, Th irc is a 
Paflagę-met-urgike this in H-mlcc. See Act. 3. Sc. 10. 
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His phrenzy ceas'd ; when ſoon as he beheld 
The tents o'erwhelm'd with laughter, he cry'd out, 
And beat his brain ; roll'd o'er the bloody heaps 
Of cattle ſlain, and tore his clotted hair, 
Long fix'd in filence : then, with horrid threats 
He bad me tell him all that had befall'n, 
And what he had been doing ; I obey'd, 
Trembling with fear, and told him all I knew. 
Inſtant he pour'd forth bitt'reſt lamentations, 
Such as I ne'er had heard from him before, 
For grief like that, he oft wou'd ſay, betray'd 
A weak and little mind, and therefore ever 
When ſorrow came, refrain'd from loud complaint, 
And, like the lowing heifer, inly mourn'd, 

But ſinking now beneath this ſore diſtreſs, 
He will not taſte of food or nouriſhment; 
Silent he fits, amid the ſlaughter'd cattle, 
Or, if he ſpeaks, utters ſuch dreadful words 
As ſhew a mind intent on ſomething ill. 
Now then, my friends, for therefore came I hither, 
O! if ye have the pow'r, aſſiſt me now; 
Perhaps ye may; for oft th' afflicted man 


Will liſten to the counſels of a friend, 
CH oO 


He <will not taſte of food. The abſtinence of Ajax on this occaſion, 
which, we may imagine, was not peculiar to himſelf, ſeems to be 
among thoſe cuſtoms which the Grecians borrow'd from the eaſtern 
nations: we read in ſcripture, that when David was afflicted for the 
loſs of his child, he would not cat bread, nor drink wine ; it ap- 
pears from this, and many other paſſages in Sophocles, that he was 
no ſtranger to the manners and phraſeology of the orientals ; though 
I would not, on this occaſion, venture to affirm, that David and 
Sophocles were but one perſon, in imitation of my learned predeceſ- 
ſor, Duport, who ſo poſitively aſſerted, that -Homer and Solomon 
were the ſame. 
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CHORUS. 
O ! daughter of Teleutas, horrible 
Indeed thy tidings are of noble Ajax, 
Thus raving, and thus miſerable. 
(A A x within groans ? 
Oh! 
T EC MES S A. 
Louder you'll hear him ſoon; mark'd ye, my friends, 
How deep his groans ? 
(AJ 4 x within.) 
O! me! 
CHORUS, 
He ſeems to rave, 
Or mourns, reflecting on his madneſs paſt. 
(AJ Ax within.) 
Boy, boy! 
TEC MESS A. 
Alas! he calls Euryſaces, 
Where art thou, child? What wou'd he have with thee ? 
(A Jax within.) | 
Teucer, *tis thee I call, where art thou, Teucer ? 
Still muſt he chace his prey, whilſt Ajax dyes ? 
CHORUS. | 
He ſeems of perfect mind----open the doors, 
Let him come forth, who knows but ſight of us 
May keep him ſo. ; 
TECMESSA. 
I'll open them now fee 
The doors are thrown open, and Ajax diſcover'd) 
Your maſter there, and judge of his condition. : 


— 


C 2 SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


AJAX, TECMESSA, CHORUS. 
. 


My dear companions, who alone deſerve 
The name of friends, ye ſee the dreadful ſtorm 
How it o'erwhelms me. | 


CHORUS. 
What thou ſaid'ſt, alas! (aſiae to Tecmeſſa.) 
Was but too true, he ſeems indeed diſtracted. 
AJ AX. 
My fellow-ſailors | whoſe aſſiſting hand 
Ply'd the tough oar, and led me thro' the main, 
From you alone can I expect to meet 


Or 


My dear companions, &c. From line 347 to line 427 of the origi- 
nal, inſtead of the common metre, it is all ſtrophe and antiſtrophe, 
which was moſt probably ſet to muſic and ſung in the manner of the 
chorus: this was often done by Sophocles and the other tragic wri- 
ters in the more pathetic and impaſſion'd parts of the drama, and 
met, as we may imagine, with a favourable reception in the Gre- 
cian theatre; but as queſtion and anſwer put into ode or rhime 
would have a different eſſect amongſt us, I have preſerved the blank 
verſe in this and ſome other parallel paſſages, as more proper for 
dialogue, 

Seems indeed diſtragteds Ajax is here repreſented as ſitting alone 
in his tent juſt recover d from his delirium, and reflecting with hor- 
ror on what he had done during the continuance of it: what the 
chorus here obſerves concerning his diſtraction doth not therefore 
proceed from any thing which he ſays, but, probably, from a wild- 
neſs in his looks and geſture which ſtill remained, and induced 
them to believe that his diſtemper was not quite removed. Ajax, 
indeed, as Brumoy obſerves, ſeems throughout this whole ſcene like 
the ſea after a ſtorm, whoſe waves are ſtill agitated, and ſubſiding 
by degrecs into calmneſs and tranquillity, 
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Or love or friendſhip ; therefore ſhew it now, | 


And kill me. : 
CHORVUVS. 


Talk not thus, nor thus increaſe 
By added woes thy dreadful malady. 
A AX. 
Doſt thou behold this once intrepid Ajax, 
The brave, the mighty, long for ſtrength renown'd 
And dauntleſs courage in the bloody field, 
Doſt thou behold him? O what laughter now, 
What vile reproach muſt he ſuſtain! 
TEC MESS A. 
O Ajax, 
My lord, my maſter, do not talk thus ſadly. 
AJAX to Trcurss4A. 
Wilt thou not home? Wilt not be gone? 
TEC MES SA. 
| Oh me? 
CHORUS. f 
Be patient; by the Gods let me intreat you. 
Be more compos'd. 
M | 
Wretch that I was, to let 
The curſt Atridæ ſcape, and ſhed the blood 
Of harmleſs cattle! 
CHORUS. 
But why ſorrow thus 
For what is paſt, and cannot be recall'd ? 
„ AJAX. 
Wilt thou not home, & c. The mind of Ajax is fo diſturb'd that he 
returns the tenderneſs of his wife with peeviſhneſs and anger. I 
have endeavour'd in the tranſlation to render it with that brevity 
and ſharpneſs which paſſion generally makes uſe of. The ladies may 


obſerve the modeſty of Tecmeſſa's behaviour; ſhe anſwers him only 
with a ſigh, 
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AJAX. 
How will that ſubtle inſtrument of ill, 
Laertes' prying ſon, inſult me now, 
And ſmile at my misfortunes ! 
CHORUS. 
That muſt be 
As ſeems moſt fitting to the Gods ; from them 
Or grief or joy muſt flow. 
AJAX. 
O wou'd to heav'n 
That I cou'd ſee him ! wretched as I am ! 
CHORUS. 
This is no time for boaſting : ſee'ſt thou not 
How very weak thou art ? 
AJAX. 
Almighty Jove, 
My great progenitor | O grant me this ! 
Grant me to ſlay that hateful, talking ſlave, 
With the proud princes ; then well pleas'd myſelf 
Shou'd periſh laſt. 
TECMESSA. 
O!] if thou pray'ſt for death, 
Pray too for mine; for wherefore ſhou'd I live 
When thou art gone ? 
AJAX. 
O darkneſs, my beſt light 
And hope! O wrap me in your friendly ſhade, 
A willing gueſt ! I dare not look for help, 
Or from the Gods above, or men below : 


The pow'rful daughter of eternal Jove + 
0 


Jove, my great progenitor ! Ajax's genealogical table ſtands thus 
Ajax was the ſon of Telamon, the ſon of acus, the ſon of Jove. 
Jupiter therefore was his great grandfather, 
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To death devotes me: whither can I fly, 
Or where remain, my fame and glory loſt 
In this ſad phrenzy ? left without a friend, 
And the whole army bent on my deſtruction! 
TECMESSA. 
Alas ! how dreadful *tis to hear ſuch words, 
Which Ajax never wou'd have ſpoke before ! 
AJAX. 
Ye well-known floeds that roll into the main, 
Ye caves and foreſts by the rocky ſhore ! 
Years heap'd on years faſt by the walls of Troy 
Have ye detain'd me, but no longer now 
Amongſt the living ſhall ye ever ſee 
The hapleſs Ajax; this remember all: 
Nor ſhall thy neighb'ring waves, Scamander, ſtill 
To Greece beneficent, behold me more : 
Troy never ſaw, forgive the boaſtful word, 
A braver, nobler foe than Ajax was, 
Tho' now diſhonour'd thus, and thus oppreſs'd. 
CHORUS. | 
I wou'd not have thee thus lament thy woes, 
And yet I know not how to chide thee for it, 


So hard thy lot, 
AJAX. 


Who wou'd have thought my name 
Wou'd e'er ſo well have ſuited my condition 


C4 O! 
Who wou'd have thought my name, &c. To know the meaning of 
this paſſage, the reader ſhould underſtand Greek ; it being nothing 
more than a poor pun on the name of Ajax, which in the original 
begins with ai, an exclamation like our Oh ! expreſſive of pain and 
ſorrow. It is, to ſay the truth, not very worthy of Sophocles, and 
much of a piece with Shakeſpear's, 
— ; This is Rome indeed, 
And room enough. Jur. C sax. 


But 
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O! T have reaſon to lament indeed, 
For ſure there is not ſuch a wretch as Ajax * 
Long fince at Troy my valiant father fought, 
And to his native land, with glory crown'd, 
Bore. back the meet of his diftinguifh'd virtues : 
Nor leſs renown'd for gallant deeds was once 
His hapleſs fon, tho' now he periſh thus 
Inglorious: yet Achilles, well I know, 
Were he altve, and to beſtow his arms 
On him who beſt deſery'd the prize, to me 
And me atone wou'd judge the great reward : 
But little deem'd th* Atridæ worth like mine, 
And therefore gave them to that vile impoſtor, 
Author of ev'ry evil work, Ulyſſes. 


Had not my mind been wrought on by ſome pow'r 


Superior, and my eyes averted from them, - 
They had not liv'd to give another ſentence 
But Jove's great daughter, the invincible, 
The dreadful Pallas, turn'd my arm aſide, 
Tuft rais'd againſt them, and inſpir'd me thus 
With horrid rage to dip my murth'rous hand 
In blood of guiltleſs cattle: they mean time 


Smile at the danger ſcap'd, and triumph o'er me. 


But, when the Gods oppole us valour bends 
To cowardice and ſtrength to weakneſs yields: 
What then can Ajax ? hateſul to the gods, 

By Troy deteſted, and by Greece forſaken ? 
Spal! I go leave the Atridæ here alone 

To fight their cauſe, and ſcck my native land? 


But 


But our Author is not often guilty of this, and ſhould therefore be 
pardon'd for it. Ovid, who loved trifling, has alſo play'd upon the 


name of Ajax. See Met. Lib. 13, 


To lament. Another pun ; the word aa e ſignifying to lament. 
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But how ſhall I appear before my father, 
How will he bear to ſee his Ajax thus 
Spoil'd of his honours | he who ever crown'd 
With glory fits; it muſt not, can not be. 
What if I ruſh amid the Trojan hoſt, 
And with my fingle arm oppoſe them all, 
Do ſomething noble, and as nobly periſh |! 
But that wou'd pleaſe th' Atridæ, therefore never 
Shall it be done: No, I will do a deed 
To ſhew my father that I ſtill deſerve 
The name of fon, and emulate my fire : 
When life but teems with unremitted woes, 
*Tis poor in man to with a.longer date: 
For what can day on day, and year on year 
But put off wiſh'd-for death, and lengthen pain? 
Of little worth is he who ſtill depends 
On fruitleſs hope; for it becomes the brave 
To live with honour, or to die with glory, 
Ye have my thoughts. 
CHORUS. 
Thoughts not unworthy of thee, 

Ajax; but quit, O] quit thy horrid purpoſe, 
And yield thee to thy friends. 
"FE 6 M:E.S $A 

My lord, my maſter, 


My 


My lord, my maſter, &c. This ſpeech of Tecmeſſa's has been de- 
ſervedly applauded by the critics as one of the moſt maſterly and 
pathetic in the whole tragedy. Ce ne ſont pas (ſays Brumoy) de 
ces ſentimens delicats & recherchẽz qu'on a mis depuis a la mode ſur 
le thEatre z ce ſont les expreſſions vives de Famitis conjugal. This 
ſcene, as well as that which follows between Ajax and his ſon, is 
manifeſtly imitated from the parting of Hector and Andromache in 
the 6th book of Homer's Iliad, to which I refer my readers. The 
copy is not, perhaps, much inferior to the original. | 
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My deareſt Ajax, dreadful are the ills 

Which cruel fortune brings on human kind : 
Of nobleſt race (a better Phrygia boaſts not) 
Tecmeſſa was, and from a father ſprung 
Happy and free, tho' now a wretched ſlave; 
For ſo the Gods and thy all conq'ring arm 
Decreed : but fince, partaker of thy bed, 
Thou know'ft I ever have with tend'reft care 
Watch'd o'er thee : therefore, by domeſtic Jove, 
Here I intreat thee, by the ſacred tye 

That binds us, let me not with foul reproach 
And bitter ſcorn be taunted by thy foes, 

When they ſurround me, as I know they will : 
For O! when thou ſhalt die, that very day 
The Greeks with violence will ſeize on me; 
Tecmeſſa then and thy lov'd ſon ſhall eat 

The bread of ſlav'ry; then ſome haughty lord 
Iniulting loud, ſhall cry, behold the wife 

Of Ajax, once the pride of all our hoſt, 

How is ſhe fall'n ! from envy'd happineſs 

To ſervitude and woe ! ſuch vile upbraidings 
Oft ſhall I hear, on thee and on thy race 
Caſting foul ſhame: O] then relent, my Ajax; 
Think on thy father in the vale of years, 
Think on thy aged mother, who with vows 
Inceſſant prays the Gods to ſend thee back 
Safe to thy native land] pity thy ſon, 
Without a father in his tender youth 


The bread of lav'ry. This is literally tranſlated; the expreſſion 
is much in the ſtile of the ſcriptures, where we meet with the bread 
of ſorrow, the. bread of wickedneſs, the bread of ſincerity, and the 


like. 
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To form his mind, left to th' unfriendly hands 
Of thoſe who love him not: Alas] what woes 
Wilt thou bequeath to me and to thy child! 
I have no hope, no ſtay but thee alone. 
Thy hand deſtroy'd my country, and my mother; 
Death ſnatch'd my father to the realms below ; 
Depriv'd of thee what country will receive me, 
Or where ſhall I ſubſiſt? Thou art my all, 
My only ſafe-guard : do not, dd not leave me ? 
Nought ſo becomes a man as gratitude 
For good receiv'd; and noble deeds are {till 
The offspring of benevolence, whilſt he 
With whom remembranee dies of bleſſings paſt 
Is vile and worthleſs. | 
CHORUS. 
O ! that thou cou dſt feel 
Pity like mine for this unhappy woman! 
Then wou'dſt thou ſay her words deſerve thy praiſe. 
AJAX. 
And prais'd ſhe ſhall be if ſhe but perform 
What I require. 
TECMESSA 
In all will I obey thee, 
My deareſt Ajax 
AJAX. 
I wou'd ſee my child; 
Let him be brought. 
TECMESSA 
I hid him from thy fight 


Bec auſe of 
AJAX. 
My diſtemper, was it not? 


T E C- 


= AX. 


. RS MESS. A. | 
It was: I fear'd indeed thou might'ſ deſtroy him: 
Biber AA. | 
And well thou might'ſt: a deed like that became: 
* ſad condition, 
TECME S 5 A. 
Therefore to prevent it 
T kept him from thee, 


AJA * 
I approve thy caution. 
T ECMES SA. 
What woud'ſt thou have me do? 
AJAX. 
Let me e 
And ſpeak to n. ö 
TE CME SS A. 
Nie is not far from hence, 
The ſervants have him in their care. 
n 
8 Then why 
May I not ſee him? 
TECME'SS A. 
Boy | | thy father calls thee : 
Let ſome one bring him hither. 
A ] A X. 
1 Is he coming, 
Doth he not hear thee? 5 1 
T EC ME S S A. 
They have brought him to thee. 
[Enter ſervants with Eur Y8ACEs. 
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EURYSACES, TECMESSA, AJAX, CHORUS. 
AJAX. 
Bring him this way: for if he be the ſon 
Of Ajax, the freſh blood that hangs about me 
Will not affright him; he muſt learn like me 
In earlieſt years the ſavage laws of war, 
And be inur'd to ſcenes of death and flaughter : 
May'ſt thou, my boy, be happier than thy fathe 
In all things elſe it will be no diſgrace 
To copy me : I envy thee, my child, 
For that thou ſee'ſt not thy own wretchedneſs ; 
The happineſs of life is not to know. 
Thy ignorance will keep thee free from pain, 
Till time ſhall teach thee what it is to grieve 
And to rejoice ; then mult thou ſhew thy foes | / 
From whom thou art deſcended : may the breath _ 
Of life mean time nouriſh thy tender frame, 
That thou may'ſt prove a comfort to thy mother | 
I know there's not a Grecian that will dare 
Inſult thee, when thy father is no more; 
For I ſhall leave thee to the beſt of guardians, 
The faithful Teucer, who far from thee now 
Sent forth by Greece repels th' invading foe. 
Of you, my friends, companions of the war, 
The only boon I aſk is, that ye urge 
This laſt requeſt to Teucer, ſay, I begg'd 
That ſtrait to Telamon and Eribcea, 
My aged parents, he wou'd bear my child, 
To be the joy of their declining years, 
Till death ſhall call them to the ſhades below : 
| Let 


Let not my arms by Greece, or by that plague 
Ulyſſes, e er be made the prize of glory 
F or rival chiefs: but do thou take, my boy, 
[turning to EuRYSACES. 
The ſev'nfold, wth impenetrable ſhield 
Whoſe name thou bear'ſt ; the reſt be bury'd with me. 
Take hence the child with ſpeed ; nor in the tents 
Let there be wailings : Women ever love 
To brood o'er ſorrows, and indulge their woe. 
Shut to the door. The wound that muſt be cut 
No wiſe phyſician will attempt to heal 
With incantation, elegy, or ſong. 
CHORUS. 

J tremble when I hear thee threat'ning thus 
With ſharp and piercing voice. ' 

TECMESSA. 
a Alas! my lord, 
What wilt thou do? 

AJAX. 

Gueſs not; inquire not of me; 

Be ſilent, and be wiſe; it will become thee. 


T E C- 


The reſt be bury'd with me. The cuſtom of burying the arms of 
deceaſed warriors in the ſame grave with them is very antient, and 
is practiſed amongſt the Indians at this day. This whole ſpeech of 
Ajax, it is obſerved by the commentators, carries with it the air and 
form of his laſt will and teſtament ; he gives orders to his wife and 
family as a man immediately about to quit the world : this raiſes 
the paſſion of pity in the ſpectators, and prepares them for the cata- 
ſtrophe. 

Incantation, elegy, and ſong. The Greek word #wwd\y is here 
uſed by Sophocles for a charm or incantation, a method of curing 
diſeaſes frequently made uſe of by the ancients. | 
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TECMESS A. 
How am I tortur'd ! by the Gods I beg thee, 
By our dear child, do not deſtroy us both. 

A So 

Thou do'ſt perplex me; why revere the Gods? 
I am not bound to't,, for I owe them nothing. 

TEaACAAESS A 
Be not ſo impious. 

. 
Talk to thoſe will hear thee. 
TF 


Art thou reſolv'd then? 


AJAX. 
Tis too much; thy grief 
Grows troubleſome. 
TECMESSA. 
Alas ! my lord, I fear 
[to the CHorus, 
& . 
Will ye not take her hence ? 
TECMESS A. 
O!] by the Gods 
I beg thee, be perſuaded. 
AJAX. 
Thou art mad 
To think thy words will ever change my purpoſe. 


{Exeunt. 
ODE. 


Change my purpoſe. Ajax, we muſt here ſuppoſe, breaks from 
Tecmeſſa and retires : ſhe goes out, and the chorus remains on the 


ſtage to lament their own unhappy condition, and expreſs their fears 
for Ajax, 
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S. 
1.9 TROPHE. 
O happieſt, beſt abode, my native iſle, 
Fair Salamis, encompaſs'd by the ſea, 
On thee whilſt Gods and men indulgent ſmile, 
My country, O behold and pity me ! 
A long long time on Ida's plain, 
Thus doom'd inglorious to remain, 
While circling years roll o'er my wretched head : 
New terrors {till affright me here, 
Still is my heart appall'd with fear, 
Left I ſhould viſit ſoon the manſions of the dead. 
ANTIS-TR-OPHE. 
The woes of Ajax too imbitter mine, 
The braveſt leader of the Grecian hoſt, 
Untimely viſited by wrath divine, 
And in the deſp'rate, cruei phrenzy loſt, 


There was a time when ſent by thee 
He gain'd the wreath of victory, 
Tho” now his weeping friends lament his fall: 
Th' ungrateful chiefs revere no more 
The virtues they admir'd before ; 
His gallant deeds are now forgotten all. 
T4. ORE |. 
Weigh'd down with years, when thou in hoary age 
Unhappy mother, ſhalt theſe tidings hear 
Of thy dear Ajax, and his cruel rage, 
How wilt thou weep and wail with grief fincere | 


Not like the plaintive nightingale 
That warbles ſweet her tender tale, 
But 


— — — — 
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But with loud ſkrieks of hotrible deſpair: 
With ſharpeſt anguiſh ſore oppreſs'd, 
Then ſhalt thou beat thy aged breaſt, 
And in deep ſorrow rend thy wild diſhevell'd bair. 
ANTISTROPHE II. 
Tis better far to die than, hopeleſs ſtill 
Of cure, to languiſh under ſore diſeaſe; 
When mortals ſuffer ſuch diſtinguifh'd il! 
The ſilent tomb is liberty and eaſe. - 
Ajax, the pride of all our hoſt, 
His antient fame and glory loſt, 
Sinks down at laſt o'erwhelm'd with foul diſgrace : 
How will his hapleſs father bear 
His ſons diſtreſs ful fate to hear, 
Ev'n ſuch as neyer fell on Aacus his race 


ACT in. 
fo ging 
AJAX, TE@MESSA, CHORUS. 
2” A-T;& ©, 
TILL are the ſecret things of man reveal'd, 
And what is known again in darkneſs hid 


By endleſs and immeaſurable time ; ö 


„ 


AT 3. Brumoy, in oppoſition to all the critics, tranſlators and 
commentators, and without aſſigning any reaſon, extends this a& to 
the end of the next chorus, and begins the third with the arrival of 
the meſſenger from Teucer ; which makes the diviſion of the acts 
very unequal, the ſecond containing, in the original, upwards of . 
five hundred lines, and the third not above one ; but as I obſerved 
in the diſſertation, the cuſtom of mincing the ancient tragedy into five 
acts is merely arbitrary, and without any foundation, as it was 
moſt probably one continued act extending itſelf through the whole 
Drama. | 
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And nothing is there but in length of days 
May come to paſs; ev'n ſacred oaths are broken, 
And the fix'd mind, perverſe and obſtinate, 
Subdu'd by time: I, who like harden'd ſteel 
Was late inflexible, am ſoften'd now 

To pity and remorſe by this dear woman ; 

I cannot hear to leave her here a widow 

Amidſt her foes, or to forſake my child, 

A helpleſs orphan : No; I will retire 

Along the ſhore, and ſeek the running ſtream, 
Avert the wrath of angry heav'n, and waſh 

My crimes away ; there haply ſhall I find 
Some unfrequented ſpot where I may hide 
This fatal weapon, this deſtructive ſword ; 

O! I will bury't deep in earth, that none 
May ſee it more, but night and Erebus 
Preſerve it ſtill from ev ꝰ ry mortal eye. 

Fer ſince that hapleſs day, when from the hand 
Of Hector I receiv'd this dreadful boon, 
Nought have T had from Greece but pain and woe: 
True is the adage, ©* from the hands of _ 
Gifts are not gifts, but injuries moſt fa 
Hereafter will I yield me to the Gods 

And the Atridz ; ſince they are my maſters, 
*Tis meet that I obey them: all that's ſtrong 
And mighty muſt ſubmit to pow'rs ſuperior 2. 
Doth not the ſnowy winter to the bloom 

Of fruitful ſummer yield ? and night obſcure, ' 
When by white ſteeds Aurora drawn lights up 


This fatal eweapon. Ajax, who is ſecretly reſolved to deſtroy 
himſelf, ſays this to prevent the ſuſpicions of his wife and friends 
from his carrying his ſword out with him: the ſpeRators * 


his intent by his induſtry to conceal it, 


r 
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The riſing day, fubmiffively retire ? 

The roaring ſea, long vext by angry winds, 

Is lull'd by milder zephyrs to repoſe, 

And oft the fetters of all- conqu'ring fleep 

Are kindly loos'd to free the captive mind; 
From nature then, who thus inſtructs mankind, 
Why ſhould not Ajax learn humility ? 

Long ſince I knew to treat my foe like one 
Whom I hereafter as a friend might love 

If he deſerved it, and to love my friend 

As if he till might one day be my foe : 

For little is the truſt we can repoſe 

In human friendſhips : but to my intent; 

Go thou, Tecmeſſa, and beſeech the Gods 

To grant what I-requeſt-: do you perform 

The ſame kind office; and when Teucer comes, 
Tell him, the care-of me and of my friends 

T leave to him: whither I muſt, I muſt : 

Obey my orders : wretched as I am 

Soon ſhall ye ſee me freed from all my woes. [Exeunt, | 
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Leng fince I knew, Cc. Tully in his Lælius, five de Amicitia, 
diſclaims this ſelfiſh and worldly moxim as deſtructive of all friend- 
ſhip. The ſaying is generally attributed to the celebrated Bias, 
one of the ſeven ſages of Greece. 

Seon ſhall ye fee me, &c. The expreſſion, we may obſerve, is am- 
biguous, and the ſenſe left doubtful on purpoſe to deceive the cho- 
rus, who miſunderſtanding him, immediately on his leaving them 
break vut into a ſong of joy on his recovery. This beſides (as the 
commentators have remark d) gives time for Ajax to retire before 
the arrival of the meilenger. 
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CHORUS. 
STROPHE. 

| Now let ſounds of mirth and joy 
Ev'ry blisful hour employ : 
Borne on pleaſure's airy wing 

Io Pan! to thee we ſing: 
Thee, whom on the rocky ſhore 
Wreck-ſcap'd mariners adore, 
SkilPd the mazy dance to lead, 

Teach, O] teach our feet to tread 
The round which Cretan Cnoſſus knows, 
At Nyſſa which ſpontaneous roſe; 
Pan, O] guide this tuneful throng, 
While to thee we raiſe the ſong, 
From Cyllene's ſnowy brow, 
King of pleaſures, hear us now 
From thy mountains O ! appear ! 
Joy and happineſs are here : 
And do thou, O ! Delian king, 
Now thy aid propitious bring ! 
O ! from the Icarian ſea 
Come, Apollo, ſmile on me. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

All our ſorrows now are o'er, 
Grief and madneſs are no more : 
See, the happy day appears, 
Mighty Jove ! that ends our fears; 
Let us, free from ev'ry care, 
Gladly to our ſhips repair : 
Ajax now in ſweet repoſe 

- Sinks, forgetful of his woes; 


Humbly 
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Humbly to the Gods reſign'd, 
He devotes his better mind: 
Time that withers can reſtore 
Human pleaſures; now no more 
Muſt we ſay our vows are vain; 
Nought unhop'd for ſhou'd remain; 
Since, beyond our wiſhes, ſee 
Ajax from his madneſs free; 
Gainſt th' Atridæ all his rage 
See how milder thoughts aſſwage, 
| Bitter ſtrife and quarrels ceaſe ; 
All is harmony and peace. 


SCENE III. 


MESSENGER, CHORUS. 


MESSENGER. 
My Friends, I bear you news of higheſt import; 
From Myſia's rocky mountains hither comes 
The noble Teucer ; know, ev'n now I ſaw him 
Amid the Grecian hoſt, who, as he came, 
Surrounded, and on ev'ry ſide pour d forth 
Reproaches on him ; not a man but cry'd 
« Behold the brother of that frantic foe, 
To Greece and to her council :” ſuch their rage 
That they had well-nigh ſton'd him ; ſwords were drawn, 
And dire had been the conflict, but that ſome 
Among the aged chiefs by calm advice . 
Appeas'd the ſtrife : but where is Ajax gone? 
That I may tell him : ſrom our maſters 1 
Shou'd be conceal, 


D 3 CH O- 
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CHORUS, 
He is not now within, 
But juſt ſteps forth, as if on ſome new act 
Intent, well-ſuited to his better mind. 
MESSEN GER. 
Alas ! too late did Teucer ſend me hexe, 
Or I am come too ſlowly, 
CHORUS. 
Why regret 
His abſence thus? 
MESSENGE R. 


*T was Teucer's ſtrict command 


He ſhou'd be kept within the tent, nor ſtir 
Till he arriv'd. | 
CHORUS. 
But, to-his ſenſe reſtor'd, 
He went to deprecate the wrath divine 
4 expiate his offence. 
MESS EN G E R. 
. Thy words are van, 
If e aright. 
CH OR Us. 
What then 


Did Chalcas of Doſt thou know aught of this ; | 


| MESSENGE R. 
Thus far I know, for I was witneſs of i it: 
Chalcas, retiring from th' aſſembled chiefs 
Apart from the Atridz, gently preſs d 


The hand of Teucer, and in tend'reſt friendſhip 


Beſought him that by ev'ry human art 
And means to be devis'd, he wou'd prevent 
Ajax his wand'ring forth this fatal day, 
If he did ever wiſh to ſee him more: 
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This day alone, he ſaid, Minerva's wrath 

Wou' d laſt againſt him; oft the mighty fall 

In deep Affliction, ſmit by angry.heav'n,. ..... - 

When, mortal-born, to human laws they yield not 

As mortals ought, ſubmiſſively: thus ſpake 

The Prophet, and long ſince was Ajax deemd 

To have a mind diſturb'd : when firſt he left: ©: won Lis 

His native ſoil, be conqu'ror,' Ol my child, 

His father ſaid, but conquer under Gd) 

Impious and proud his anſwer was; * the worlt 

« Of men, (he cry'd) aſſiſted by the Gots 

«© May conquer, I ſhall. do the work without them ;” 

Such were his boaſtings : and when Pallas ones 

With kind aſſiſtance urg'd bim to che fight, 

Dreadful and horrible was his reply; 

6 Go, queen, to other Grecians lend thy aid, » + 7 +. 7 

« 'Tis needleſs here; for know, where Ajax is 

„The foe will never come?” by words like theſe, 

And pride, ill-ſuited to a mottal's es 

Did he offend the vengeful deity ; jj 

But if he lives, we may'preſerye. him gill, 

The Gods aſſiſting; ſo the prophet ſpake ; 

And Teucer bad me ſay, you all ſhou'd try * 71 

To keep him here; but if that cannot be, 

And Chaleas judge aright, he is no more. 

n to TecutssA anhin. 
"CHORUS. 

What ho! Tecmeſſ, moſt unhappy woman 

Come forth and hear the tidings that he brings, 

They wound us deep, and all our joys are gone. 
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SC EN E IV. 22 
TECMESSA, MESSENGER, CHORUS, 
T ECM ESS A. 
Scarce do I breathe from ſtill- repeated woes, | 
And now again thou call'tme ; herefore ? 1 
CHORUS. 
This * hath brought us dreadful news 
Concerning Ajax: hear him. 
Fr E C * E S 8 A 
| 6; m9 | lid what 6 ie? 
1 
MESS K* N G E- R. 
{6 Atos not what tho arts 
But (f hey Ajee by one fats e * is 
Are great for him. | Ut; 
511 TECMESS A. 
7 4 HY why? 
How thou afflict'ſt me! 
MESSENG 5 R. 
Teucer hath h N 


His wand'ring thus alone. 
TECME'SS&MA.: 


But why forbad tim ? 
AAA i Tar) | 
MESSENGER. 
He will ſoon bohew : 
He fears this fatal Day. 
x TECMES s A. 
Undone Tecmeſſa 


Whence are his fears ? who told him twou'd be fatal ? 
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MESSEN GER. 
Theſtorian Chalcas did foretel, this day 
To life or death wou fix the fate of Ajax. 
[to the Conus, 
T ENU M Es 8 A. | 
Aſſiſt me, friends, in this diſtreſsful hour. 
Jo Teucer haſte, and bring him to my aid; 
Some to yon weſtern mountain bend your way, | 
And ſome to th' eaſt ; find out which path he went: 
Unhappy wand'rer! O! he has deceiv'd me, 
His former love forgotten all and gone 
What muſt we do, my child? I muſt not ſit 
Inactive here; no, whereſoe'er I can 
I'll go to ſearch him : let us haſte, my friends, 
Quick, fly this inſtant, if we mean to fave 
The wretched Ajax ruſhing on deſtruction. 
CHORUS. 
Behold us ready, not in word alone, 
But bent with ſpeed to follow thee. Away. 


[Exeunt. 
aA er W. 
SCENE I. 
AJAX. 


HERE ftands my ſword, and fix'd as it may beſt 
Perform its office; twas the gift of Hector, 

My worſt of foes, whom I deteſted ever: 

The ſteel-devouring ſtone hath ſharpen'd well 

Its keeneſt edge ; bury'd in Trojan earth 

It lyes, and now in kindneſs ſeems prepar'd 

To end my wretched life; thus far is well: 

And now, O! Jove, for rſt to thee tis fit 
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We pay due honours, I addreſs my pray'rz 
I aſk not much; I aſk thee but to ſend 
Some paſling ſtranger here to bear the news 
Of my unhappy fate to Teucer's ear, 

'That he may firſt behold, and take me hence, 

Leſt by my foes diſcover d, I be caſt 

A pray to dogs and birds; forbid it, Jove! 

Thee too, great leader of departed ſouls, 

Terreſtrial Hermes, thee I call, O ! hear me; 

With eaſy ſteps, and ſwift, conduct me ſafe 

To my abode, ſoon as his fatal ſword 

Shall reach my breaſt; and you, ye virgin pow'rs, 
From whom whate'er befals of human ill 

Cannot be hid, ye goddeſſes rever'd, 

Swift to purſue the guilty, O ! behold. 

The wretched Ajax by th' Atridæ fall ! 

O! ſeize the murth'rers ! by my own ſad hand 

As I ſhall periſh, let my foes be lain 

By thoſe whom moſt they love! quick, fly, 8 

Ye vengeful furies, gorge yourſelves in blood, 

Nor ſpare a man of all the Grecian hoſt ; 

And thou, O!] ſun, who driv'ſt the flaming car 

Along the vaulted ſky, when thou ſhalt ſee 

My native ſoil, O] ſtop thy golden reins ; 

Tell the ſad ſtory to my hapleſs fire, 

And my afflifted mother; when ſhe hears 7 
The mournful tale, her grief will fill the land 

With dreadful lamentations: but tis vain 

To weep my fate: the buſineſs muſt be done. 

O! death, look on me, death; I come to thee: 

Soon ſhall we meet: but thee, O ! glorious day, 

And yon bright charioteer the ſun, no more 
Shall I behold, ev'n now thou hear'ſt my laſt 
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My dying words: O! light, O! ſacred ſoil 

Of Salamis, my country, and her gods, 

O! neble Athens, O] my lov'd companions, 
Ye rivers, fountains, and fair fields of Troy, 
And you my honour'd parents, O] farewell! 
'Tis the laſt word Ajax ſhall ſpeak on earth : 

The reſt be ytter'd to the ſhades below. 

bh JAx falls on his ſword and dies. 


CHORUS. 
SEMICHORUS I. 
Labour on labour! toil'on toil ! O whither 
Have we not wander'd ? yet no place informs us 
Where Ajax is: but ſoft, I hear a voice. 
SEMICHORUS II. 
Twas ours, your friends. 
S EMICHORUS I. 
What news? 
s EMI CHORUsS I. 5 
We've ſearch'd along 
The weſtern 8 
S8 EMICH OR v 3 | 
And is he found? 
SEMICHORUS II. 
Alas } 
We met with nought but toil ; no ſight of him. 


SEMI- 


The Chorus who had been in ſearch of Ajax enter at different 
parts of the ſtage, having divided themſelves into two parts, the 
better to diſcover him; they meet as it were by chance, and aſk each 
other concerning him. 
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SEMICHORUS I. 
We from the eaſt return with like fuccels ; - 
For none have ſeen or heard of him that way. 
SEMICHORU'S H. 
Who will inform us? who will ſay 
Where cruel Ajax bent his way? 
Will not the watchful hind, who void of ſicep 
5 Hangs laborious o'er the deep ? 
From high Olympus will no pitying god 
Will no*kind Naiad-of the floor 
If chance they ſee the cruel Ajax ftray, 
Tell us where be bent his way? 
For O! *tis dreadful, weary 'd thus,, to rove, © 
Whilſt all our pains ſucceſzleſs x prove | 
To reach the deſtin'd goal, or find the * we love. 
7 rom within. 
＋ E C M E 8 J 4. 
Alas! alas! ; 
SEM I c HO R US J. | 
C43 os ; Hark from the neighb'ring grove 
1 heard a voice. 


os n 
| It is the.wretched captive, N 
The wife of Ajax, the poor ſad Tecmeſla, 
SCENE II. 


TECMESS 4, CHORUS. 
CET ov 

O! Im loſt, my Friends, undone, deſtroy'd ! 
5 Ho- 
a A., &c. Tecmeſſa, as well as the Chorus, amd by 
the prophecy of Chalcas as recounted by the meſſenger, had been in 


ſearch of her huſband; and on her return ſtumbles on his Boa 
i the 
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C H. OR U.S. . 
Ha! what hath happen'd? 
his > ECMESS A. 
Ajax lies before me, 
Slain by the ſword which he had bury'd here, . 
CHORUS. 
Fatal ſure was our return, 
Thy untimely death to mourn, 
Me, and all thy faithful train, 
Cruel Ajax, haſt thou lain, 
Sad event alas] to me! 
Sadder, woman, ſtill ts thee. 
TECMESSA.. 
O ! I have reaſon now to. weep indeed. 
C.H ORS. 
What hand perform'd the horrid deed ? 
T'ECME 8 SA, 
His own, 
Doubtleſs it was, the ſword i fell upon, 
Here, fix'd in earth, declares it muſt be ſo. | 
P [Approaching towards the Body. 
.,CHO R U S. | 
Alone without one pitying Friend, 
Cam'ſt thou to this dreadful end; 
Was I not myſelf to blame, 
Who neglectful never came ? 
Bring him, Teemeſſa, to my eyes, 
Tell me, where thy Ajax lies. 
T E C- 
the Chorus, we muſt ſuppoſe, are at the forepart of the ſtage, and 
Teemeſſa at the back, in the place where Ajax had fall'n upon his 
ſword. The Chorus here, agreeable to what I have before obſerved 
was cuſtomary in the impaſſion d parts of the drama, ſing in ſtrophe 
and antiſtrophe : I have therefore put it into rhime, the better to diſ- 


tinguiſh it, 


T ECMESSA. 
He is not to be ſeen ; this folded garment 
' Shall hide the horrid fight : a fight no friend 
Wou'd wiſh to ſee : whilſt from his noſtrils ſtreams 
The black blood, more ſtill iſſuing from the wound, 
Made by his own deſtructive hand: O me! 
What muſt I do? what friend will raiſe him up? 
O! where is Teucer ? he ſhou'd have been here 
To pay his laſt ſad duty to a brother : 
O! wretched Ajax ! but to think, alas 
What once thou haſt been, and what now thou art, 
Thy very foes muſt ſure lament thy fate, 
CHORUS. 
Ajax, long ſince in thy obdurate mind, 
Thy ſad purpoſe was deſign'd; 
Long ſince wert thou reſolv'd to ſeek repoſe 
From thy never ceaſing woes; 
This from the daily ſigh, the nightly tear, 
This from thy ſorrows did I fear ; 
This from thy hate which nought cou'd e er aſſwage; 
And 'gainſt thi Atridz all thy rage: 
For never did thy ſoul contentment know, 
But ſtill with fierceſt indignation glow, 
Since great Achilles' arms were given to thy foe. 
TECMESSA 
O] me! | ö 
CHORUS. 5 5 
f Alas ! I know the wound muſt pierce 
Thy inmoſt ſoul. 
T EC MESS A. 
Unhappy loſt Tecmeſſa! 


C H O- 
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CHORUS. 
O! I believe thou art indeed unhappy, | 
Bereav d of fuch a friend. 
T ECMESSA. 
Thou but believft it, 
Lam too certain for I feel it here. 
CHORUS. 
I know thou doſt. 
TECM E SSA. 
What ſervitude, my child, 
Muſt we endure? who will prote& us now ? 
CHORUS. 
Doubtleſs thy fear of future pain, 
From the Atridz all are vain, 
For never can they mean ſuch ills to thee; 
Unfeeling they of human woe, . 
Nor love nor piety cou'd know; 
May heav'n avert the ſad calamity ! 
TECMESSA, 
The gods ain it, and ĩt muſt be ſo. 
CHORUS. 
But he hath ſuffer'd more than he deſerv'd. 
TECMESSA. 
Jove's dreadful daughter Pallas fo decreed 
His fate, to gratify her lov'd Ulyſles. 
CHORUS. 
Ulyſles, ever pleas'd to ſee 
His madneſs, now will ſmile at thee, 
Will laugh at Ajax” woes, nor pity thine : 
By him the curs'd Atridæ led, 
Perhaps will triumph o'er the dead, 
And in the cruel mirth with pleaſure join. 


T EC 
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TEC MES S A. 
Let them rejoice, let them inſult him now 
With ſavage joy, but when the dreadful day 
Of battle comes, whom living they deſpis'd, 
When dead they ſhall lament : fools never know 
The treaſure's value, till the treaſure's loſt : 
But far more bitter was his death tome 
'Than ſweet to them: to Ajax *twas moſt welcome; 
Death was his only wiſh, and he obtain'd it : 
Then wherefore ſhou'd they triumph ? by the hand 
Of heav'n, and not by theirs my Ajax fell. 
Then let Ulyſſes ſmile : he is not theirs, 
He lives not for the Grecians; he is gone, 
And has bequeath'd his ſorrows all to me. 


e IV: 


TEUCER, TECMESSA, CHORUS. 
ern 
Alas! alas | 
| CH ORUS. 
| Hark ! *tis the voice of Teucer 
In mournful ſighs lamenting our ſad fate. 
| 7 TELEV-CIR.. 
| O!] Ajax, is it ſo? my deareſt brother, 
Dear as theſe eyes to me, hath fame ſaid true, 
And art thou gone? 
CHORUS. 
O!] Teucer, he is dead. 
TEUCER. 


Unhappy fate! | 
CHORUS. 
'T is ſo indeed. 


T E U- 


TEUCER., | 
Alas! 
Wretch that I am. M 
CHORUS. 
O! thou haſt cauſe to weep. 
| T.E VU CER. 
Dreadful calamity | 
CHORUS. 
It is indeed 
Too much to bear. 
TEUCER. 
O! wretched, wretched Teucer ! 
Where is the child ? is he at Troy? 
CHORUS. 
| Alone 
And in the tent. 
T. EU CE R. ; 
| Will ye not bring him to me, 
Leſt he ſhou'd fall a victim to the foe ? 
Ev'n as the hunters ſeize the lion's whelp 
Left to its helpleſs dam: quick ! fly ! aſſiſt me, 
For all are glad to triumph o'er the dead. 
CHORUS. 
To thee, O! Teucer, he bequeath'd the care 
Of his lov'd child, and thou obey'ſt him well, 
EUER. 1 
O Ajax ! never did theſe eyes behold * 
A ſight ſo dreadful; came I then for this 
With luckleſs ſpeed ? O | melancholy journey 
To ſeek thee long in vain, and thus at laſt 
To find thee dead before me, O ! my brother 
Quick through the Grecian hoſt, as if ſome god 
Had brought the tidings, ſpred the dire report | 
1 E - on 
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Of thy untimely fate; far from thee then 
I heard and wept, but now, alas ! I ſee 
And am undone ; my.beſt, my deareſt Ajax! 
Unveil the body; let me view it well, 
And count my mis'ries ; horrid ſpectacle 
O! raſh advent'rous deed ! what weight of woe 
Thy death has laid on me! alas! to whom 
Or whither ſhall I go? O ! wherefore, Teucer, 
Wert thou not here to ſtop a brother's hand ? 
What will our poor unhappy father ſay, 
The wretched Telamon, will he receive me 
With looks of love and pleaſure, when I come 
Without his Ajax? O! he never will. 
Ev'n in the beſt of times he was not wont 
To ſmile, or joy in aught. What then will now 
His anger vent ? will he not ſpeak of me 
As of a faithleſs baſe unworthy ſon, 
The ſpurious offspring of a captive mother, 
Who hath betray'd and flain his beft-lov'd Ajax 
To gain his fair poſſeſſions after death? 
Thus will his wrath, ſharpen'd by peeviſh age, 
Upbraid me guiltleſs ; and to ſlav'ry doom'd 
A wretched exile from his native land 
Shall Teucer wander forth : ſuch dreadful ills 
Muſt I expect at home: at Troy, my foes 
Are num'rous, and my friends alas how few 
Thou art the cauſe of all: for O ! my Ajax, 
- What ſhall I do? how can I fave thee now 

From this ſad fate? O] who could have foreſeen 
That Hector, long ſince dead, at laſt ſhould prove 
The murtherer of Ajax? By the gods 
I do beſeech you, mark the fate of both: 

The belt, which Ajax did to Hector give, 
hs 7 | Dragg'd 
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Dragg'd the brave Trojan o'er the bloody field 
Till he expir'd ; and now, behold ! the ſword, 
Which Hector gave to Ajax, is the cauſe 
Of Ajax' death: Erynnis' ſelf did forge 
The fatal ſteel, and Pluto made the belt; 
Dreadful artificer | But this, and all 
That happens to us, is the work of heay'n. 
If there be thoſe who doubt it, let them hold 
Their diff ring judgments, I ſhall keep my own, 

CHORUS. 
Teucer, no more; but rather now prepare 
To bury Ajax, and defend thy ſelf 
Againſt thy foe, whom yonder I behold 
This way advancing, with malignant ſmile, 
And looks of ill intent. 

TE U CE R. 

110 Who can it be? 

From th' army, thinkꝰ'ſt thou? 

CHORUS. 

Tis the man whoſe cxuſe 
We came to fight, ev'n Menelaus. 
TEUCER.-. 
'Tis ſo. 


As he approaches nigh, I know him well. 


S CE N.E -F. 


MENELAUS, TEUCER, CHORUS, 
MENELAUS. 

Stop there; to thee I ſpeak ; kt go rhe body; - 

J will not have it touch'd. | 


TEUCER. 
— Why touch it not? | 
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 MENELAUS. 
Becauſe it is my will, and his who * 
The Grecian hoſt. 
TEUC E R. 
But wherefore is it ſa! 
MENELAUS. 
Greece fondly hoped that ſhe had brought a friend, 
And firm ally, but by experience found 
That Troy hetſelf was not ſo much our foe 
As Ajax was, who nightly wander'd forth 
With deadlieſt rage to murther all our hoſt, 
And, but ſome god did fruſtrate his intent, 
The fate himſelf hath met had been our own ; 
Then had he triumph'd ; but the gods ordain'd 
It ſhou'd not be; and 'gainſt the flocks and herds A 
Turn'd all his fury: . wherefore, know, there lives not 
A man of courage or of pow'r ſufficient 
To bury Ajax : on the yellow ſhore 
He ſhall be caſt, to be the food of birds 
That wander there: thou may'ſt reſent it too, 
But *twill be vain ; at leaſt we will command 
When dead, whom living we cou'd ne'er ſubdue, 
Nor aſk thy leave: he never wou'd ſubmit, 
But now he muſt: yield therefore, or we force thee. 
"Tis the Plebeian's duty to obey | 
The voice of thoſe who bear authority, 
And he who doth not is the worſt of men; 
For never can the ſtate itſelf ſupport 
By wholeſome laws, where there is no ſubmiſſion : 
An army's beſt defence is modeſt fear 
And rev'rence of its leaders, without theſe 
It cannot conquer: it becomes a man 
How great ſoe'er his ſtrepgth, ſtill to remember 
2 5. If INC A little, 


. 


- 
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A little, very little, may deſtroy him. 
He who is guarded by humility 
And conſcious ſhame, alone in ſafety lies; 
But where licentious freedom and reproach 
Injurious reign, each as his will directs 
Still acting, know, that city ſoon maſt fall 
Frem all its bliſs, and fink in deepeſt woe. 
Remember then, reſpe& is due to me. 
Let us not think when pleaſure is enjoy'd | 
We muſt not ſuffer too and taſte of pain; 
For theſe to mortals ſtill alternate riſe. 
There liv'd not one ſo proud and arrogant 
As Ajax was: I will be haughty now; 
It is my turn: take heed then, touch him not, 
Left, while thou ſrivſt to bury him, thyfelf 
Shou'd * into the tomb. 

— CH ORUS. 

O ! Menelaus, 

Do not with maxims grave, and wiſdom's rules 
Mix foul reproach and ſlander on the dead. 

-TEUCER.”: 
It ſhou'd not move our wonder, O ! my friend, 
To ſee the vulgar err, of meaner ſouls, 
And birth obſcure, when men ſo nobly born. 
Will talk thus'baſely: tell me, Menelaus, 
For 'twas thy firſt aſſertion, didſt thou bring 
Our Ajax here to help the Grecian hoſt, 
Or came he hither by himſelf alone 
ConduRted ? whence is thy command « o'er him, 
Or theſe his followers ? who gave thee pow'r, 
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Who gave thee right ? thou may'ſt be Sparta's king, | 


But art not ours: Ajax was bound by lar 
ow Wore to thee than thou wert bound to Ajax ; 


& 


Thylcl£ 
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Thyſelf no gen'ral, but to others here 
Subjected, therefore lord it where thou may ſt; \ 


Command thy ſlaves, go threaten, and abi them 
But I will bury Ajax, ſpite of thee, 
And of thy brother, for I hecd thee not : 
He ſail'd not here to quarrel for the wife 
Of Menelaus, like a hireling flave, _ 
But to fulfill the ſtrictly-binding oath * 
Which he had ſworn. he did not come for thee ; 
For he deſpis'd ſo poor a cauſe; he came 
With all his heralds, and a num rous train, | 
And brought his captains too; remember * | 
Thy clamours ne'er ſhall turn me from my. purpoſe 
Whilſt thou art what thou art. 
ME N EL A v * ties 
A tongue like thine 
But ill becomes thy ſtate: tis moſt unſeemly. 
TEUC ER. 
A keen reproach with ne on its . 
Is always grating. 
MENEL A U 8. 
1 This proud archer here 
Talks _ | Tt 
| | * E U- 
dish des att 0 Ge. Ahe te of the fair He- 
len, obliged all his daughter's lovers to take 2n oath, that on which 
of them ſoever the happy lot ſhould fall to marry her, the reſt ſhould 
unite in his defence, and, in caſe of any attempt to carry her oft, 
ſhould join their forces to recover hex. The event juſtify d the ne- 
ceſſity of this oath. Teucer therefore tells Menelaus, that it was 
not any perſonal regard to him which induced" Ajax to join the army, 
but bis reſolution to fulfil this ſolemn engagemont. 
This proud archer, G. The foot · ſoldiers —— 


were divided into the JA and the urg The 67Aa/T41 or 
nl 1 armed 


1 
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TEU CER. 
TDis no mean illib'ral art. 
M ENELAUS. 
If thou coud'ſt bear a ſhield, how inſolent 
And haughty woud'ſt thou be ! when naked thus, 
Thou boaſt*ſt thy valour. 
TEUCE R. 
Naked as I am 
I ſhou'd not fly from thee with all thy arms, 
. MENELAUS. 

Thy tongue but ſpeaks thy pride. 


TEUCER. 
| I ſhou'd be proud 
When I am juſt. | 7; 
| MENEL A US. 
Doth juſtice bid me lere 
Him who deſtroy'd.me ? 
TEUCER. 
Art thou then deſtroy'd ? 


That's io indeed, living and dead at once. 
MENELAUS. 
For him I had been ſo: the gods preſery'd me. 


E 4 T E U- 


cad foliers, _ heavy armour, engaging with broad thields, nd 
long ſpears : Whereas the LA or light armed men fought with 
arrows, and darts, or ſometimes ſtones and ſlings, annoying their 
enemies at a diſtance, like our modern Indians, but unfit for cloſe 
fight: theſe, to which Teucer belonged, were inferior in honour 
and dignity to the heavy-armed ſoldiers ; Menelaus therefore re- 
proaches him as a man of no rank, alluding probably to the cuſ- 
tom among the JN of ſhooting their arrows, and then retiring 
behind the ſhields of the heavy - armed for protection. Homer, whom 
enn neyer loſes fight of, deſcribes Teucer acting in this ma- 
See the 8th book of the Iliad, 
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TEUCER. 
Do not diſhonour then the * rs divine 
That ſav'd thee. 
M EN E L A U 8. 
TORE = Do! violate their laws? 
TE UC. © Rx Na. 
If thou forbid'ſ the burial of the dead 
Thou doſt offend the gods. 
MENELAUS.. 
: He was * foe, 
And therefore I forbid it. | | 
TEUCER. 
Art thou ſure 
That Ajax ever was thy foe ? {On 
M ENELAU 8. 
— Lam: 
Our aw was mutual, _ thou know'ſt the cauſe. 
| TEUCER. | 
Becauſe thou wert gd, thy falſe voice 
Condemn'd him. 
MEN E L A iT 8. 
IT was the judges' fault, not mins. 
; T E CE R. 
Thus may'ſt thou ſcreen a thouſand injuries, 
bog oh hin bh. e bs Yb 
Some one may ſuffer for this inſolence. | 
T E'UC'E'R. 
Not more perhaps than others, 
MEN E- 
| Thy fl TIO) c. The Scholiaſfs on this place inform us, that 
in the famous conteſt between Ajax and Ulyſſes for the arms of 
Achilles, the former loſt them by the caſting vote of Menelaus, 
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MENELAUS. 
This alone 
Remember, bury'd he ſhall never be. 
TEUCER | 
Do thou remember too, I ſay, he ſhall. by 
MENELAUS. 
80 have I ſeen a bold imperious man 
With froward tongue, before the ſtorm began, 7 
Urging the tardy mariner to ſail, + | 
But when the tempeſt roſe, no more was heard 
The coward's voice, but wrapt beneath bis cloak 
Silent he laid, and ſuffer'd ev'ry foot 
To trample on him; thus it is with thee, 
And thy foul tongue : forth from a little cloud 
Soon as the ſtorm ſhall burſt, it will o'erwhelm thee, 
And ſtop thy clamours. 
TEVUCER. 
I too have beheld 
A man with folly ſwol'n reproach his friends 
Oppreſs'd with ſore calamity, when ſtrait 
One came like me, with indignation fir'd, 
Say, and addreſs'd him thus, *<* ceaſe, ſhameleſs wretch, 
4 Nor thus oppreſs the dead; for, if thou doſt, 
Remember thou ſhalt ſuffer for thy crime: 
Thus ſpake he to the weak inſulting fool ; 


Methinks 


Weak inſulting fool, &c. There is ſomething in the raillery of this 
ſcene which will probably appear very rough, when compared with 
the refinement of modern manners: The heroes of Sophocles, like 
thoſe of Homer, are not remarkable for their delicacy. Il fant 
% convenir (ſays Brumoy) que les heros Grecs ſe traitent un peu a 
« la Grecque, c'eſt à-dire, afſez incivilement ; mais telle Etoit la 
«© maniere d'une nation d&ailleurs fi pol ie; cela n'eſt pas pour nous 
« plaire aujourd'hui.“ 


— 
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Methinks I ſee him here; it muſt be he, 
E'en Menelaus; have I gueſs'd aright ? 


MENELAUS, 
Tis well; I'll leave thee : tis a folly thus 
To talk with thoſe whom we have pow'r to punith. 
4 - A P Exit. 


8. C E N E. vi. 
T E. UC ER, CHORUS. 
, FUCK. N.., 
Away, this babbler is not to be borne. 
CHORUS, | 
The conteſt will grow warm: O! Teucer, haſte, 
Prepare ſome hollow foſs for the remains | 
Of Ajax, raiſe him there a monument, 
By after ages ne er to be forgotten. 
TEUCER. 
And, lo! in happy hour this way advancing 
The wife and ſon of our unhappy friend, 
To pay due honours, and adorn his tomb. 
SCENE VII. | 
TEC MESS A, EURYSACES, 
T E UC ER, CHORUS. 
e <Ifiobj 
Come hither, boy, bend down and touch thy father; 


There ſit, and holding in thy hands this hair 


And 


Holding in thy hands, &c. It was cuſtomary among the Grecians 
on the death of friends or relations to tear and cut off their hair to 
throw it on the dead body, or ſometimes into the funeral pile, with 
a deſign to render the ghoſt of the deceaſed perſan propitious, 
as well as to ſhew their grief for the loſs of him: we find Electra 


performing this ceremony in honour of Oreſtes whom ſhe ſuppoſed 
dead, 
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And hers and thine, the ſuppliant's humble treaſure, 
Offer thy pious prayers for thy dead father: 
If from yon hoſtile camp the foe ſhau'd come 
To dxive thee hence, far from his native land, 
Whor'er he be, unbury'd may he lye, 
From his whole race uprooted, torn away, 
Ev'n ag this hair which here I cut before thee ; 
O] guard it well, my child, and you my friends, 
Behave like men, aſſiſt, protect him now, | 
Till I return, and, ſpite of all our ſoes, 
Perform the rites, . raiſe a n to r 


Exit. 
5 CE N E vat. 


TECMESSA, EURYSACES, CHORUS. 
| CHORUS. | 


S TROPHE I. 

When will the happy hour appear, 

That comes to calm our ev'ry fear, 
From endleſs toil to bring us ſweet repoſe, 

To bid our weary wandrings ceafe, 

To fold us in the arms of peace, 
And put the wiſh'd-for period to our woes ? 
For ſince the day when firft to Troy we came, 
Nought have we known but grief, reproach, and ſhame. 


* 


ANT I- 


Scene VIII. Menelaus goes out with an intention, we muſt ſup- 
poſe, to bring back'with him a proper force to ſecure the execution 
of his orders which Teucer had treated with contempt ; Teucer re- 
tires to find out a proper place for the interment of Ajax, and leaves 
Tecmeſſa and Euryſaces weeping over the body: the Chorus fings 
a pathetic dirge, lamenting the miſeries of war, and their own un- 
happy condition. 
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ANTISTROPHE I. 
O ! that the man, who erſt inſpir d 
With horrid rage, our Grecians ſir d 
To flaught'rous- deeds, and taught them firſt to fight, 
E'er he had learn'd the dreadful-trade, 
Himſelf had mingled with the dead, 
Or ſcatter d wide in air, or ſunk in endleſs night ! 
For O!] from war unnumber'd evils flow, 
The inexhauſted ſource of ev'ry human woe. 
STROPHE II. 
By war diſturb'd the genial board 
No longer will its ſweets afford; 
Their fragrant odours round my, head 
The verdant wreaths no longer ſpread ; 
* Nor muſic's charms my ſoul delight, 
Nor love with rapture cfowns the night; 
No love alas ! for me, but grief and care; 
For when I think of Troy I ſtill deſpair. 
And wet with many a tear my wild diſhevell'd hair 
' ANTISTROPHE. II. 
Nor nightly fear nor hoſtile dart 
Whilſt Ajax liv'd, appall'd my heart, 
But all our pleaſures now are . d 
The valiant Ajax is no more: ö 
O cou'd 1 climb the woody . 
That hangs incumbent o'er the —""_ 
From Sunium's cliff by waves for ever beat 
Thence ſhou'd my eye the lovely proſpect greet, _ 
And ſmile on ſacred Athens riſing at my feet. e 
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SCENE I. 
TEUCER, AGAMEMNON, CHORUS. 
| TEU CEA. 
HIS way I bent my haſty ſteps to meet 
The Grecian chief, who hither comes * d 
To vent his keen reproaches. 
AGAMEMN ON. 
110 I am told 
That thou, ev'n thou, the ſon of a vile flave, 
Haſt dar'd to utter fouleſt calumny | 
Againſt thy prince, and paſs'd unpuniſh'd for it; 
Mean as thy birth is, what had been thy pride 
And high demeanor, had thy mother ſprung 
From noble blood? barbarian as thou art, 
How coud'ſt thou praiſe a wretch who like thyſelf 
Was nothing? we, it ſeems, for thou haſt ſworn it, 
Are not the maſters or of Greece or thee; 
Ajax alone, thou ſay'ſt, was leader here. 
Shall we be thus inſulted. by our ſlaves ? 
Who is this boaſter ? and what mighty deed 
Hath he perform'd which I cou'd not have done? 
Is there no Hero in the Grecian hoſt | 
But Ajax? Vain indeed were our. reſolves 
In the warm conteſt for Achilles'“ arms, 
If Teucer yet ſhall queſtion the decree, 
Againſt the gen' ral voice; reſiſting ſtill, 
And ſtill reproachful, with deluſive arts 
Tho? conquer d, yet oppoling: wholeſome laws 
Will nought avail, if thoſe whom juſtice deems 
Superior, to the vanguiſh'd muſt reſign, . 
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And firſt in virtue be the laſt in fame; 
It muſt not be; not always the huge ſize 
Of weighty limbs enſures the victory; 
They who excel in wiſdom are alone 
Invincible: thou ſeeſt the brawny ox 
How the ſmall whip will drive him thro” the field; 
What if the med' cine be apply d to thee 
For thy proud boaſting, and licentious tongue 
*Twill be thy portion ſoon, unleſs thou learn'ſt 
More wiſdom ; -heneeforth, mindful what thou art, 
Bring with thee one of nobler blood to plead 
Thy cauſe ; for know, the language which thou talk ſt 
Is barb'rous, and I underſtand weaned W 
CHORUS. 
5 Inde in that wiſdom may attend. 
To guide you both. 
TEUCER. 
Alas! how very ſoon 
Are all the merits of the dead forgotten! 
O ! Ajax, is the memory of thee 
Already loſt, ev'n by the man for whom 
Thy life ſo oft was ventur'd in the field? 
But now tis paſt, and buried in oblivion : 
Thou wordy fland'rer ! can't thou not remember 
When baffled and unequal to the foe 
Cloſe pent within the walls our forces lay, 

Can'ft thou not call to mind who came alone 
To your deliv'rance, when devouring flames 
Tow'r'd o'er our ſhips, when Hector leap'd the fofs 
And ruſh'd amongſt us ? then who fought for Greece, 
Who drove him back but Ajax, who, thou ſay'ft,- 
Cou' d never fight ? did he not fight for you? 

He met the noble Hector hand to hand, 


Unbidden 
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Unbidden dared the fortune of the field; 

He ſcorn'd the coward's art to fix his lot 

In the moiſt earth; forth from the creſted helmet 
It ſprang the firſt : fuch were the deeds of Ajax, 
And I was witneſs of them; I, the ſlave, 

For ſo thou call'ſt me, ſprung from a barbarian : 
How dares a wretch like thee to talk of birth ! 
Who was thy grandfire ? can'ſt thou not remember 
That old barbarian, Phrygian Pelops, tell me 
Who was thy father, Atreus, was he not? 

That worſt of men, who at a brother's table 
Serv'd up his children, horrible repaſt ! 

Thy mother too a Cretan, and a ſlave; 
A vile adultreſs, whom thy father caught 

And head-long caft into the ſea: ſhalt thou 
Talk then to me of birth, to me, the ſon 
_Of valiant Telamon, renown'd in war, 

And wedded to a queen, the royal race 

Of great Laomedon, and faireſt gift 

Of fam'd Alcides ? thus of noble blood 

From either parent ſprung, ſhall I difgrace 

The man whom thou inhuman wou'dſt ſtill keep 
Unbury'd here? doſt thou not bluſh to think on't ? 
But, mark me well; if thou doſt caſt him forth, 
Not he alone inglorious on the plain 

Shall lye, together we will periſh all: 

To die with glory in a brother's cauſe 

Is better far than fighting for the wife 

Of Agamemnon, or of Menelaus: 

For thy own ſake, and not for mine, remember 
If thou provoke me, thou'lt.be ſorry for it, 

And wiſh'd Wr . fear'd than "REN . ö 
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SCENE II. 
ULYSSES, AGAMEMNON, MENELAUs, 
TEUCER, CHORUS. 
CHORUS. 


Ulyſſes, if thou mean'ſt not to inflame, 


But to compoſe this dreadful ſtrife, thou com'ft 
In happieſt hour. 
ULYSSES. | 
Far off I heard the voice 
Of the Atridæ o'er this wretchcd corſe ; 
Whence roſe the clamour, friends ? 
f * ENELAUS. 
With bitt'reſt words 
This Teucer here, Ulyſles, has revil'd me, 
| ULYSSES | 
What words? for if he heard the ſame from thee, 
I blame him not. 
A G AMEMNON. 
He did provoke me to it, 
ULYSSES. 
What inj'ry hath he done thee ? 
AGAMEMNON,. 
He declares 
The body ſhall have ſepulture, himſelf 
Perforce will bury Ajax, ſpite of es 
And of my pow'r. 
ULYSS E 8. 
Shall I be free, and ſpeak 
The truth to thee without reproach or blame? 
AG AMEMN ON. 
Thou mayſt ; for well thou know ſt I hold Ulyſſes 
Of all the Greeks my beſt and deareſt friend. 


ULY 5S-. 
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ULYSSES..- 
Then hear me, by the gods I muſt intreat thee, 
Do not, remorſeleſs and inhuman, caſt 
The body forth unþury'd, nor permit 
Authority to trample thus on juſtice, 
E'er ſince our conteſt for Achilles“ arms, 
Hath Ajax been my foe, and yet I ſcorn 
To uſe him baſely ; ev'n Ulyſſes owns 
Of all the Grecian chiefs who came to Troy 
(Except Achilles) Ajax was the brayeſt. 
Do not deny him then the honours due 
To worth ſo great; for know, it were a crime 
Not againſt him alone but ?gainſt the gods, 
A violation of the laws divine. 
To hurt the brave and virtuous after death, 
Ev'n tho' he liv'd thy foe, is infamous. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Plead'ſt thou for Ajax 

ULYSSES. 

Yes; I was his foe 
Whilſt juſtice wou'd permit me z but he's dead; 
Therefore thou ſhoud'ſt not triumph, nor rejoice 
With mirth unſeemly o'er a vanquiſh'd man. 
AGAMEMNON, 
Tis not ſo eaſy for a king to act | 
By hogour's ſtricteſt rules. 
ULYSSES. 


*T'is always ſo, 
To hearken to the counſels of a fnend, 


When he adviſes well. 
'AGAMEMNON. 
| But know, the good 
And virtuous ſtill ſubmit to thoſe who rule. 
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ULYSSES. | 
No more: when thou art vanquiſh'd by thy friends, 
Thou art thyſelf the conqu'ror, 
_AGAMEMNON. 
Still remember 
For whom thou plead'ſt, Ulyſſes. 
ULYSSES. 
For a foe, 
But for a brave one. | 
AGAMEMNON. 
Doft thou thus revere 
Ev'n after death thy enemy ? 
ULYSSES. 
Ido: 
Virtue is dearer to me than revenge. 
AGAMEMNON. 
Such men are moſt unſtable in their ways. 
ULYSSES. 
Our. deareſt friend may one day be our foe. 
| AGAMEMNON. 
Doſt thou deſire ſuch friends? 
ULYSSES. 
3 I cannot love 
Or praiſe th* unfeeling heart. 
g AGAMEMN ON. 
9 This day ſhall Greece 
Mark us for cowards. | 
ULYSSES. 
Greece will call us juſt : 
 AGAMEMNON.. 
Woud'ſt thou perſuade me then to grant him' burial ? 
ULYSSES. 
I weu'd, and for that purpoſe came I hither. 
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AGAMEMNON. 
How ev'ry man conſults his own advantage, 
And acts but for himſelf ! 
ULYSSES. 
| And who is he 
Whom I ſhou'd wiſh to ſerve before Ulyſles ? 
| AGAMEMNON. 
'Tis thy own work, remember, and not mine. 
ULYSSES. 
The deed will win thee praiſe, and ev'ry tongue 
Shall call thee good. 
AGAMEMNON. 
Thou know'ſt I'd not refuſe 
Ulyſſes more, much more than this; but Ajax 
Or bury'd or unbury'd is the ſame, 
And muſt be hateful ſtill to Agamemnon ; 
But do as it beſeems thee beſt. 
CHORUS. 


Ulyſſes, 
The man who ſays thou art not wiſe and good 
Is ſenſcleſs and unjuſt, 
ULYSSES. 
] tell thee, Teucer, 
Henceforth I am as much the friend of Ajax 
As once I was his foe : ev'n now I mean 
To join with thee, a fellow-labourer - 
In all the pious offices of love, 
Nor wou'd omit, what ev'ry man ſhou'd pay 
The honours due to ſuch exalted virtue 
"TE UCRER 
O! beſt of men, thou haſt my thanks and praiſe, 
And well deſev'ſt them, for thou haſt tranſcended 
My utmoſt hopes, I little thought the worſt 
| i Bp 
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Of all his foes among the Grecian hoſt 
Wou'd thus alone defend, alone protect 
'The dead from inſult, when theſe thund'ring leaders 
United came, to caſt his body forth 
With infamy ; but may the god who rules, 
O'er high Olympus, and the vengeful furies, 
Daughters of Jove, the guilt-rewarding ſiſters, 
With all-deciding juſtice ſoon repay 
The haughty tyrants : for thy offer'd aid, 
Son of Laertes, in the fun'ral rites, 
Perhaps it might offend the honour'd ſhade 
Of our dead friend, it cannot be accepted ; 
For all beſide we thank thee : if thou will'ſt 
To ſend aſſiſtance from the Grecian camp, 
*Twill be receiv'd; the reſt ſhall be my care. 
Thou haſt perform'd the duty of a friend, 
And we acknowledge it. 

"ULYSSES. 


I wou'd have lent 


| My willing aid, but fince it muſt not be, 
- I ſhall ſubmit; farewel. 


[Exit Ulyſſes. 
td. | 


- AGAMEMNON, MENELAUS, TEUCER, 


EURYSACES, CHORUS. 
TEUCBR. 

Thus far is right; 

The time reads paſt doth chide our ſloth: 
My friends, be vigilant ; let ſome prepare 
The hollow foſs, ſome o'er the ſacred flame 
Place the rich tripod for the fun'ral bath ; 
Forth from the camp a choſen band muſt bear 

* His 
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His glitt'ring arms, and trophies of the war. 
Do thou, my child, if thou haſt ſtrength, uplift 
[to Euryſaces. ] 

Thy father's body ; ſee, the veins, yet warm, 

Spout forth with blood ; haſte, help, affiſt me, all 

Who bear the name of friends, and pay with me 

Your laſt ſad duties to the noble Ajax ; 

For never was on earth a better man. 
CHORUS. 

Whate'er of good or ill weak mortals know, 

Muſt from their beſt of guides, experience, flow; 

Seek then no farther ; for to man is giv'n 

The preſent ſtate, the future left to heav'n. 


Whate'er of good or ill, &c, The ſentiment in the original is, if T 
am not miſtaken, exactly agreeable to my interpretation, though 
the Greek carries with it ſome degree of obſcurity ; it ſeems de- 
ſign'd by Sophocles as a kind of moral to the drama ; I have there- 
fore taken the liberty more fully to expreſs, and explain it in the + 
tranſlation. For a complete defence and illuſtration of this play in 
all its parts, I refer my readers to Hedelin's critique on Ajax, ſub- 
jain'd to his pratique du theatre, or, whole art of the ſtage. | 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 
ELECTRA, daughter of Ae an uno and 
CrTTAMUNESTAA. 
ORES TES, brother of ELEC TRA. 
PYLADES, friend of OR Ess. 
GOVERNOR of Oxzxsrxs. 
CLYTAMNESTRA, wife to EOISsT Hö. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS, fiſter of EL EC TRA. 
GIS TH Us, king of Argos and Mycenz. 

0 

Compoſed of the principal LADIES of MycEN x. 
80 ENE, Mycenz vale the palace of Rois ruus. 
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o REST ES, PYLADES. 
GOVERNOR of ORESTES. 


GOV ERNDE 

Son of great Atrides, he who led 

Embattled Greece to Troy's devoted walls, 
At length behold what thy deſiring eyes 
So long have ſought ; behold thy native ſoil, 
Thy much-lov'd Argos, and the hallow'd grove 
Of Io, ſrantic maid : on this ſide lies 

* „ The 


The ſcene lies juſt before the gates of the palace of Ægiſthus; on 
the back part of it is repreſented a vigw of the two cities of Argos 
and Mycenæ, the temple of Juno, and the grove of Io, which mult 
altogether have made a noble and magnificent appearance, as the 
Greeks ſpared no expence in the decorations of their theatre. The 
place of action, the perſons, with the whole view and ſubje& of the 
piece, are pointed out to us, in the firſt ſcene, with that accuracy, 
plainneſs and ſimplicity, for which Sophocles is ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſh'd. | 

The hallow'd grove of Io. To, the daughter of Inachus, who was 

transform'd into a heifer by Jupiter to conceal her from the rage of 
Juno, who diſcover'd and placed her under the guardianſhip, of 
Argus. She afterwards ſent a gad-fly to ſting her into madncls, 
The ſtory is told in the firſt book of Ovid's Metamorph. 


— 
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The Lycian forum, on the left the fane 
Of Juno far renown'd : behold ! we come 
To rich Mycenz, and the ſlaught'rous houſe 
Of Pelops' hapleſs race, from whoſe ſad walls 
Long fince I bore thee, at thy ſiſters hand 
Gladly receiv'd, and with paternal care 
To this bleſt day have foſter'd up thy youth, 
Till riper years ſhou'd give thee to return, 
And pay with dire revenge thy father's murther, 
Now, my Oreſtee, and thou dear companion | 
Of all our ſuff' rings, much-lov'd Pylades, 
Let deepeſt counſel ſway our juſt reſolves 
For lo ! reſplendent Phoebus with his light 
Calls up the chearful birds to early ſong, 
And gloomy night hath loſt her ſtarry train : 
Come then, my friends, and e er th' awaken'd city 
Pours forth her buſy rage, this inſtant here 
Let us conſult ; believe me, tis no time 
For dull delay; 'tis the deciſive hour, 
And this the very criſis of our fate. 

: ORESTES. 
| What proofs thou gizgſt me of the nobleſt nature 
And true benevolence, thou good old man "Pp 


The Lycian forum. A place facred to Apollo Auxios or AuxorxToves 
the wolf-ſlayer, ſo call'd from his killing wolves when * the 
diſguiſe of a ſhepherd to Admetus, 

The fane of Juno. Between Argos and Mycenæ, which are of- 
ten miſtaken by the tragic poets for the ſame city, was placed the 
magnificent temple of Juno. * Before the time of Agamemnon they 
had each a diftin& ſovereign : he firſt united and ruled over them 

The flaught'rous houſe of Pelops. A family which furniſh'd 
. ample matter for the tragic poets. The ſtories, here alluded to, 

_ of Tantalus, Pelops, Thyeſtes, Agamemnon, Sc. are too well 

known to need any illuſtration, 


BUECTRASA Wy 


Of ſervants ſure the ſaithfuleſt and beſt 
That ever bore the name: the gen'rous ſteed, 
Tho” worn with years, thus keeps his wonted courage, 
And warns his maſter of approaching danger ; 
Like him thou ſtirr' me up to noble deeds, 
And follow'ſ me undaunted : but attend 
To what I have reſolv'd, and if I err, 
Let thy ſuperior judgment ſet me right. 

When to the delphic oracle I flew, 
Eager to know how on my father's foes 
I beſt might ſatiate my revenge, the god 
Enjoin'd me not by force or open arms 
To ruſh upon them, but with guileful arts 
And ſilent well- conducted fraud betray them. 
Such was his will; thou therefore, ſoon as time 
Shall lend thee opportunity, unknown 
And unſuſpected (as thy abſence hence 
For ſo long ſpace and hoary age ſhall make thee) 
Muſt ſteal upon them, learn their ſecret counſels, 
As ſoon thou may'ſt, and quick inform us of them ; 
Say thou'rt of Phocis, from Phanoteus ſent 
By one who is their friend and firm ally; 
Say, and confirm it with a ſolemn oath 
Oreſtes is no more, by a rude ſhock 
Thrown from his chariot at the Pythian games; 


From Phanoteus ſent, Cc. Phanoteus was a ſmall midland town 
of Phocis, a city of Greece, famous for the Oracle of Delphos : ac- 
cording to Strabo it was formerly call'd Panope. 

At the Pythian games, Cc. The games here mention'd, and 
which are deſcribed in the ſecond a&, were not inſtituted till five 
hundred years after the death of Oreſtes ; Sophocles therefore is 


found guilty by the critics of a flagrant anachroniſm in this place. 


Mr. Brumoy however endeavours to defend him by obſerving that 
| though 
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Be this thy tale; mean time (for thus the god 
His will divine expreſs'd) my father's tomb 
With due libations and devoted hair 


. Qurſelves will crown; and thence returning bring 


From the dark covert where thou know'ſt twas hid, 
The brazen urn; there, we ſhall tell the tyrant, 
Thrice welcome news! Oreſtes' aſhes lie. 

What ſhou'd deter me from the pious fraud ? 

Since my feign'd death but gains me real fame, 


And I ſhall wake to better life: the deed, 


Which brings ſucceſs and honour, muſt be good. 
Oft times the wiſeſt and the beſt of men 
From death like this have roſe with added greatnoſs ; 
Ev'n ſo thy friend to his deluded foes 
Shall ſoon return unlook'd for, and before them 
Shine like a ſtar with more diſtinguiſh'd luſtre. 
O ! my lov'd country, and its guardian gods, 
Receive Oreſtes, and with happy omen 
Propitious ſmile, and thou, paternal ſcat, 
For lo] by heav'ns command I come to purge thee 
Of vile uſurpers, and avenge thy wrongs ; 

Drive 


though the lateſt Zra of their firſt celebration is dated at the 48th 
O!ympizd, Apollo might nevertheleſs, immediately after the de- 
ſtruction of the Pytho, have himſelf inftituted, ſomething like the 
grand ſolemnity, which was many years afterwards heightened and 
improved by the public exhibition of theſe games under the influence 


of the civil power. 


The pious fraud, Sc. The Greeks, who were remarkably ſuper- 
ſtitious, entertamed a notion, that to feign themſelves dead, had 
ſomething in it both wicked and dangerous; they were apprehen- 
five that death would not be thus mock'd, but would revenge the 
fraud by coming upon them in reality, Oreſtes endeavours to ſhake 
olf theſe fears, and to vindicate himſelf by the example of others 
who had done the ſame, and paſs'd unpuniſhed. 
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Drive me not from thee an abandon'd exile 

With infamy, but grant me to poſſeſs 

My father's throne, and fix his injur'd race. 

Thus far tis well: my faithful miniſter, 

Thou to thy office, we to ours with ſpeed; 

So time and opportunity require, 

On whom the fate of moxtals muſt depend. 

[from within. ] 


ELECTRA 
O miſery! ! F 
GOVERNOR. 
Methought a mournful voice 
Spake from within. 
ORESTES. 
Perhaps the poor Electra, 
Shall we not ſtay and hearken to it * 
GOVERNOR.” 
No: 
Firſt be Apollo's great beheſts obey'd 
Before thy father's tomb ; that pious deed 
Perform'd ſhall fire our ſouls with nobler warmth 
And crown our bold attempt with fair ſucceſs. 


[Exeunt. 
SEENE 


Firft be Apollo's, Cc. The meeting of Electra and Oreſtes in this 
place would apparently have ſpoiled the whole ceconomy of the 
drama; it is therefote artfully deferred by the poet, at the fame 
time that the reaſon alledged by the old man gives us the moſt fa- 
vourable idea of the piety of the antients. A brother has an op- 
portunity of ſeeing and converſing with a ſiſter whom he loved, and 
from whom he had been ſeparated twenty years, but he foregoes it, 
in order previouſly to perform a religious duty. Chriſtians may rcad 

and profit by the example, 


* 
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; ELECTRA. 

O!] ſacred light, and O! thou ambient air! 
Oft have ye heard Electra's loud laments, 
Her ſighs, and groans, and witneſs'd to her woes, 
Which ever as each hateful morn appear'd 
I pour'd before you; what at eve retir'd 
I felt of anguiſh my ſad couch alone 
Can tell, which water'd nightly with my tears 
Receiv'd me ſorrowing ; that beſt can tell 
What pangs ſuffer'd for a hapleſs father, 
Whom not the god of war w:th ruthleſs hand 
Struck nob'y fighting in a diſtant ſoil, 
But my fell mother, and the curs'd MÆgiſthus, 
The part'ner of her bed, remorſeleſs flew ; 
Untimely didſt thou fall, lamented ſhade, . 
And none but poor Electra mourns thy fate; 
Nor ſhall ſhe ceaſe tomourn thee, while theſe eyes - 
View the fair heavens, or behold the ſun ; N 
Never, O] never! like the nightingale 
Whoſe plaintive ſong bewails her raviſh'd brood 
Here will I ſtill lament my father's wrongs, 
And teach the echo to repeat my moan. 
O!] ye infernal deities, and thou 
Terreſtrial Hermes, and thou, Nemeſis, 

| 5 | 1 Replete 


Likz the nightingale, & c. Philomela, the daughter of Pandion, 
and ſifter of Procne the ,wife of Tereus. The poet, both in this 
and the following ſcene, takes the nighting le for Procne, as it was 
Procne and not Philomela who ſerved up her ſon Itys to Tereus in 
revenge for the injury done to her ſiſter. ZEſchylus, Euripides, and 
Ariſtophanes alſo ſuppoſe Procne to have been changed into a nigh- 
tingale. 
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Replete with curſes, and ye vengeful furies, 

Offspring of gods, the miniſters of wrath 

To vile adult'rers, who with pity view | 
The ſlaughter'd innocent, behold this deed ! 
O! come, affiſt, revenge my father's murther ; 
Quickly, O! quickly bring me my Oreſtes; 
For lo I ſink beneath oppreſſive woe, 

And can no longer bear the weight alone. 


SCENE il. 
HOH Us, ELECTRA. 4 
CHORUS, | _ 
O! weicht daughter of an impious mother | 
Wilt thou for ever mourn, for ever thus 
With unavailing tears, and endleſs forrow |; 
Lament the royal Agamemnon's fate, | 
By a vile woman's wicked arts betray'd ? 
Periſh the hand (forgive the pious curſe, 
Ye heav'nly power's) that gave the deadly blow! 
ELECTRA. 
My noble friends, and partners in affliction, 
Who thus, to ſooth my ſorrows, kindly try 
Each art which lobe and friendſhip can inſpire ; 
Ye come to comfort me, I know ye do, 
I know my tears are fruitleſs all and vain ; 
But O] permit me to indulge my griefs, . 
For I muſt weep. 
CHORUS. 
Thy tears can ne'er recall him 
F rom the dark manſions of the common grave, 
No, nor thy pray'rs ; they can but make thee wretched, 
And ſink thee deeper in calamity ; 
Why art thou then ſo fond of miſery ? 


ELEC- 
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ELEC. I RA. 
Devoid of ſenſe and feeling is the heart 
That can forget an injur'd parent's wrongs. 
I love the airy meſſenger of Jove, 
The mournful bird that weeps her Itys' fate, 
And ev'ry night repeats the tender tale; 
Thee too I rev'rence as a goddeſs, thee, 
Unhappy Niobe! for ſtill thou weep'ſt, 
And from the marble tears eternal flow. 
But O] reflect, that not to thee alone 
Misfortune comes, that comes to all: behold 
Iphianaſſa, and Chryſothemis, 
And him who hides his grief, illuſtrious youth, 
The lov'd Oreſtes, theſe have ſuffer'd too. 

ELECTRA. 

Oreſtes ! yes, Mycenæ ſhalbreceive 
In happy hour her great avenger ; Jove 
With ſmiles auſpicious ſhall conduct him to me; 
For him alone I wait, for him, a wretch 
Deſpis'd, of children and of nuptial rites 
Hopeleſs I wander; he remenbers not 
_ What I have done for him, what ſuffer'd, ill 
| With 


Meſſenger of Jove. Procne, call'd the i of Jove, from her 
uſheritty i in the ſpring. See the note on Philomela. 

Unhappy Niobe. Niobe, the daughter of Tantalus, and queen of 
Thebes ; feign'd by the poets to be turn'd into ſtone, after the death 
of her children. Sec Ovid's Met. Book VI. 

Iphianafſa and Chryſethemis. (Homer Il. Book IX.) mentions three 
daughters of Agamemnon, Chryſothemis, Laodice, and Iphianaſſa. 
Euripides takes no notice of any but Iphigeni:, (who was ſacrificed) 
and Electra. Poſſibly the Laodice of Homer is the Electra of So- 
phocles. The poets took the liberty of chang' g circumſtances of 

this nature, not eſſential to the ſubject, as they thought proper. 


With airy promiſes he mocks my hopes, 
And yet he comes not to me. 

CHORUS. 

But he will. 

Deſpair not, daughter; Jove is yet in heav'n, 
The god who ſecs, and knows, and governs all!: 
Patient to him ſubmit, nor let thy rage | 
Too. far tranſport thee, nor oblivion drown 
The juſt remembrance of thy matchleſs woes ; 
Time is a kind indulgent deity, 
And he ſhall give thee ſuccour, he ſhall ſend 
The god of Acheron, from Chryſa's ſhores 
To bring Oreſtes, and avenge thy wrongs. 

ELECT.R A. 

O ! but the while how much of life is gone | 
And I a hopeleſs wretched orphan til, 
Without a friend to guard, or to protect me; 
Diſgrac'd, diſhonour'd, like a ſtranger clad 
In baſe attire, and fed with homelieſt fare. 
CHORUS. 
dad news indeed the hapleſs meſlenger |; 
To Argos brought, that ſpoke the wiſh'd return 
Of thy lov'd father to his native foil ; 
Fatal the night when Agamemnon fell 
Or by a mortal or immortal hand ; 
The work of fraud and luſt, a horrid deed | 
| G Whoe'er 


From Chryſa's ſhores. Chryſa, or Chryſſa, was a town of Phocis 
by the river ſide, of which Strophius, the father of Pylades, was 
Ling ; this was the place where Oreſtes was privately educated, and 
accounts for the ſo much celebrated friendſhip of the two princes. 
The work of fraud and lu. ZEgiſthus and Clytæmneſtra are aid 
to have watch' d Agamemaon as he came out of the bath, when 


82 ELECTRA. 


Whoe'er perform'd it. 
ELECTRA. 
O] deteſted feaſt f 

O! day, the bitt'reſt ſure that ever roſe ! 
With him I periſh'd then; but may the gods 
* Repay the murth'rers ; never may they hear 

The voice of joy, or taſte of comfort more ! 
| CHO KU Ss 
Ceaſe thy complaints, already haſt thou ſuffer'd 
For thy loud diſcontents, and threat'ned vengeance, 
"Tis folly to contend with pow'r ſuperior. 

""TLECTRA. 
Folly indeed, and madneſs | but my griefs 
Will force their way, and whilſt Electra breathes 
She muſt lament; for who will bring me comfort, 
Or ſooth my ſorrows ? let me, let n me go, 
And weep for eyer, 
CHORUS. 
"Tis my love intreats ; 
Truſt me, I feel a mother's fondneſs for thee, 
And fain wou'd ſave thee from redoubled woes. 5 
n 


they threw over his head a ſhirt without any opening at the neck, 
entangled in this they murther'd him; thus was the ſcheme laid by 
fraud and treachery, and executed by luſt, 

Whoe'er pcrform'd it. The Chorus ſeems fearful of attributing 
that crime to Clytzmneſtra and Ægiſthus, which they knew tacm 
| guilty of, and to doubt whether they were at liberty to imprecate 
the divine vengeance on them for it. Dacier attributes this to the 
author's own idea of government, as requiring the implicit ſubmiſ- 
hon of ſubjects to their king, whether he was their lawful ſovereign 
or an uſurper. Perhaps a better reaſon for this difidence may be 
aſbgned from the natural modeſty of. the ſex, and the oy of 
curſing thoſe who had at leaſt done no injury to them. 

TY by feel a mother's fordieſi, &c. The Chorus is compoſed of the 
. principal 
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ELECTRA. 
ELECTRA. 


And woud'ſt thou have me then neglect the dead: 


Forget my father ? can there be ſuch guilt ? 

When I do ſo may infamy purſue me 

And if I wed, may all the joys of love 

Be far remov'd ! if vengeance doth not fall 

On crimes like theſe, for ever farewel juſtice, 

Shame, honour, truth and piety, farewel ! 
CHORUS. 

Pardon me, daughter ; if my warmth offend, 

Glad I ſubmit; we'll follow, and obey thee, 
ELECTRA. 

I am myſelf to blame, and bluſh to think 

How much unfit I ſeem to bear the weight 

Impos'd upon me; but indeed tis great: 

Forgive me, friends, a woman born as I am, 

Muſt ſhe not grieve to ſee each added minute 

Fraught with new mis'ries? thus to be a ſlave 

Ev'n in my father's houſe, and from thoſe hands 

Which ſhed his blood to aſk the means of life ! 

Think what my ſoul muſt ſuffer to behold - 

The curs'd Ægiſthus ſeated on the throne 

Of Agamemnon, in the very robes 

Which once were his; to ſee the tyrant pour 

Libations forth ev'n on the fatal ſpot, 

Where the ſad deed was done ; but worſt of all 

To ſee the murtherer uſurp his bed, 

Embrace my mother, (by that honour'd name 

IfI may call a guilty wretch like her) 

g G 2 


Whe 


principal ladies of Mycenz ; the air of authority with which they 
addreſs Electra, their calling her daughter, wich other cireumſtan- 
ces, make ĩt moſt probable that, as Dacier has remark'd, they were 


not virgins, but matrons of rank and quality in the city. 


*@ ELECTRA 


Who pleas'd returns his love, and, of her crimes 
Unconſcious, ſmiles, nor fears th* avenging furies, 
But ever as the bloody day returns 
W hich gave the royal victim to her wiles, 
Annual the dance and choral ſong proclaim 
A ſolemn feaſt, nor impious ſacrifice 
Forgets ſhe then to her protecting, gods. 
Shock'd at the cruel banquet I retire, 
And in ſome corner hide my griefs, deny'd 
' Ev'n the fad comfort to indulge my ſorrows ; 
For Clytæmneſtra in opprobrious terms 
Reviles me oft, To thee alone, ſhe cries, 
« Is Agamemnon loſt, deteſted maid |! 
„ Think'ſt thou Electra only weeps his fate? 
* Perdition on thee! may th' infernal gods 
© Refuſe thee ſuccour, and protract thy pains ! ” 
Thus rails ſhe bitter, and if chance ſhe hear 
Oreſtes is approaching, ſtung with rage 
Wild ſhe exclaims, Thou art th' accurſed cauſe, 
This is thy deed, who ſtole Oreſtes from me, 
„ And hid him from my rage; but be afſur'd . 
“Eier long my vengeance ſhall o'ertake thee for it! 
Theſe threats her noble lord ſtill urges on; 
That vile adult'rer, that abandon'd coward, 
Whoſe fearful ſoul call'd in a woman's aid 
To execute his bloody purpoſes. 
Mean-time Electra ſighs for her Oreſtes, 


Her 


Proclaim a ſolemn feaſt, Nothing cou'd add more to the horror of 
the crime than ſuch a circumſtance, Clytzmneſtra, not content 
with murthering her huſband, inſtitutes a ſolemn feaſt in commemo- 
ration of the happy event, and calls it, with cruel raillery, the ſup- 
per of Agamemnon. Dinias, in his hiſtory of Argos, informs us it 


was on the 13th of the mon h Gamelion, which anſwers, to the be- 
ginning of cur January, 


Her 
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ELECTRA. & 


Her wiſh'd avenger ; his unkind delay 
Deſtroys my hopes; alas | my gentle friends, 
Who can bear this, and keep an equal mind ? 
To ſuffer ills like mine, and not to err 
From wild diſtraction, wou'd be ſtrange indeed. 
CHORUS. 
But ſay, Electra, is the tyrant near? 
Or may we ſpeak our thoughts unblam'd ? 
ELECTRA. 
Thou may'ſt ; 2 5 
I had not elſe beyond the palace dared 00 
To wander hither. ä 
CHORUS, 
I wou'd fain have a{k'd thee------ 
ELECTRA. | 
Aſk what thou wilt, AEgiſthus is far off. 
CHORUS, 
Touchiog thy brother then, inform me quick 
If aught thou know'ſt that merits firm belief, 
E LE CT. RA. 
He promiſes, but comes not. 
CHORUS. 
Things of moment 
Require deliberation and delay, 
12 ELECTRA. 
O! but did I delay to ſave Oreſtes ? 
CHORUS. 
He boaſts a noble nature, and will ne'er 
Forget his friends : be confident. 
FLECTRA. 
I am, 


Were I not fo I had not liv'd till now. 
G 3 C H O- 
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CHORUS. 
But ſoft z behold the fair Chry ſothemĩs 
Advance this way, and in her hand ſhe bears 
Sepulchral of rings to the ſhades below. 


SCENE IV. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS, ELECTRA, CHORUS. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS, 
Still, my Electra, pouring forth thy griefs? 
Art thou not yet by ſad experience taught 
How little they avail ? I too muſt feel 
And cou'd reſent, as, were thy ſiſter's pow'r 
But equal to her will, our foes ſhau'd know. 
Mean-time with lowor'd ſail to bear the ſtorm 
Befits us beſt, nor, helpleſs as we are, 
With idle hopes to meditate revenge ; 
Yield then with me, and tho! impartial juſtice 
Plead on thy fide, remember, if we prize 
Or life or liberty, we mult obey. 
ELECTRA. 
It ill becomes great Agamemnon's daughter 
Thus to forget her noble father's worth, 
And take a baſe unworthy mother's part; 
For well I fee from whom thy counſels flow; 
Nought from thyſelf thou ſay'ſt but all from her: 
Either thy reaſon's loſt or if thou haſt it, 
Thou haſt forgot thy friends who ſhou'd be dear 
And precious to thee : of thy boaſted hate 


Againſt 


Sepulchral oferiags. The libations, or. ſepulchral offerings here 
mention'd, were generally honey, wine, milk, water, and barley- 
flour; theſe were defign'd to render the ghoſt kind and propitious, 
and were therefore called t y\vvTngo: or SEAXTINNA 3 theſe 
were peur'd upon the ground or grave-ſtone, andy together with a 


certain form of words, offer'd to the deceaſed. 
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Againſt our foes, and what thou vaunt'ſt to do, 
If thou had'ſt pow'r, I reck not; whilſt with me 
Thou wilt not join in great revenge, but ſill 
Diſſuad'ſt me from it; is't not cowardly 
To leave me thus? tell me, I beg thee, tell me 
What mighty gain awaits my tame ſubmiſſion, 
Shou'd I ſuppreſs my griefs : I can but live, 
That I do now, a wretched life indeed ! 
But *tis enough for me, and I am happy 
Whilſt I can torture them, and to the dead 
Pay grateful honours ; (if to them ſuch care 
Aught grateful can beſtow) thy hate, I fear me 
Is but in word : thou doſt befriend the murth'rers : 
For me, not all the wealth they cou'd beſtow, 
Not all the gifts which they have pour'd on thee, 
Shou'd bind me to em: take thy coſtly banquets, 
And let thy days with eaſe and pleaſure flow; 1 
Give me but food, and I am fatisfy'd. 
I wiſh not for thy honours, nor woud'ſt thou, : 
If thou wer't wiſe, receive em at their hands. 
Thou might'ſt be daughter to the beſt of fathers, 
And art thy mother's only ; take that name, 
And henceforth all ſhall mark thee as a wretch 
Who hath betray'd her father and her friends, 
CHORUS. b | 4H 

I do intreat you, let not anger come 7 
Between you thus; you both bave reaſon'd well, 
And much of mutual benefit may flow, 
If each to other lend a patient ear. 

CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
Cuſtom, my noble friends, hath made reproach 
Familiar to me, and ſo well I know 
Her haughty mind, I had been filent ſtill 

G 4 But 
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But that I ſaw the danger imminent, 
And came to warn her ꝙ the fatal ſtroke, 
Which ſoon muſt end her and her griefs together. 
. 
Tell me this mighty danger; if aught more 
It threaten than Electra long hath borne, 
I yield me to thy counſels, 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
Hear me then: 
K now, thou art doom'd, unleſs thou doſt refrain 
Thy clam'rous griefs, far from the light of day, 
And this thy native foil, within a cell 
Diſmal and dark to ſpend the poor remains 
Of thy ſad life, and there lament thy fate. 
ELECTRA. 
Is it decreed ? myſt it in truth be ſo? 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
Soon as Ægiſthus ſhall return, it muſt, 
" TE TILI © A 
Quick let him come; I long to fee him here. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
Alas ! what dreadful imprecations theſe ! 
+: LECTRA 
Wou'd he were preſent, if for this he comes 
CHRYSOTHEMIS:. 
What ! to deſtroy thee! is thy mind diſturb'd ? 
K 
That I ER fly for ever from thy ſight. 
CHRYSOTHEMTS. 
Wilt thou not think how to preſerve thy life? 
| ELECTRA. 
Mine is a bleſſed life indeed to think of. 


C HR Y- 


EL E CT RA. 


_CHKRYSOT:HEM Is. 


It might be bleſt, if thou woud'ſt have it ſo. 
ELEC PR An 
Teach me not baſely to betray my friends. 


CHRYSOTHEMIS. 


I do not; all I aſk thee is to e — 


To pow 'rs ſuperior. 
ELECT R A. 


i. 


Fawn on them thyſelf; 


Thou doſt not know Electra. | 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
; Sure it better 
Deſerves the name. of wiſdom to avoid 
Than haſten thy deſtruction. | 
E LITCT RA. 
No, to dye 
Were ik: cou'd I but avenge my father. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
Our father, doubt it not, will pardon thee, 
LS C 3X A. 
"Tis mean to think 6. 5 T 


"O88 K®:Y:8 OTHEMTIS. 
. Wilt thou not conſent ?- 


ELECTRA. 
Never O] never be my ſoul ſo weak. 


CHRYSOTHEMIS. 


Then to my errand : fare thee well. 
ELECTRA. 
To whom 
Chryſothemis, and whither doſt thou bear 
Thoſe ſacred off rings ? 


89 
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CHRY- 


go ELECTRA: 


CHRYSOTHEMIS, 
To our father's tomb, 
From Clytæmneſtra. 
ELECT R A. 0 
0 To the man ſhe hated? | 
The man, my fiſter------ 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
' Whom ſhe kill'd, I know 
Thou wou'd have faid. | 
E:L E C.T!K.As 
Why, what ſhou'd move her to it? 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
If I miſtake not, horrors lat impreſs'd 
From a fad viſion. 
ELEC T R A. 
O Wr 
Succour me now! 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
What hopes doſt thou conceive 
From this? oe 
ELECTRA. 
The dream: and T will tell thee all, 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
I know but little of it. 
ELECTR A. 
| Lell me that: 
Oft'times to words, how few ſoe' er they be, 
Is giv'n the pow'r to fave or to deſtroy. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS, 
Once more to light return'd (fo fame reports) 
| | Before 
Once more to light, &c. In the Choephoræ of Æſchylus, Clytzm- 


neſtra dreams that ſhe was brouglit to bed of a dragon, to whom ſhe 
gives 


Before her our lov'd father did appear, 
The royal ſceptre wielded in his hand 
Which now Zgiſthus bears, whence ſeem'd to ſpring 
A green and leafy branch, whoſe wide extent 
O'er all Mycenæ ſpread its verdant ſhade : 
This did I learn, and this alone, from one 
Who liſten'd long attentive while ſhe told 
Her viſion to the ſun ; hence all her fears, 
And hence my deſtin'd journey, 

ELECTRA. 

By the gods 
Let me conjure thee, hear me; if thou doſt nat, 
Too late ſhalt thou repent, when for thy guilt 
Evil o'ertake thee ; O] Chryſothemis ! 
Never, I beg thee, to our father's tomb 
Bear thou thoſe off rings ; *twere a horrid deed, 
From ſuch a woman; give 'em to the winds, 
Let them be hid, deep bury'd in the ſands, 
And not the ſmalleſt grain eſcape to reach 
That hallow'd place; let 'em remaim for her, 
Safe 


gives ſuck, and who draws out all her blood. Sophocles, who bor. 
row'd this incident from his predeceſſor, has alter'd and improv'd 
itz the circumſtances here related are more intereſting, and the in- 
terpretation more obvious; beſides that, it is render d inſtrumental 
to the plan of the drama, by ſending Chryſothemis to her father's 
tomb, where ſhe finds the offerings of Oreſtes, which prepares the 
diſcovery of his unexpected arrival. 

Told her viſion to the ſun, It was cuſtomary among the antients, 
when they had been terrify'd by bad dreams, to open their windows 
in the morning, and relate their dreams to the ſun, who, they ima - 
gined, as he had power to diſpel the darkneſs, could alſo turn aſide 
all the evils which the preceding night had threaten'd them with ; 


Apollo was therefore ſtiled +707po72105 or, the averter of evil, and 
had images erected to him under that title. 
z 
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Safe in the earth till ſhe ſhall meet em there. 

None but this ſhameleſs, this abandon'd woman 

Wou'd cer with impious off rings thus adorn 

The tomb of him ſhe murther'd.; by the dead 

Think'ft thou ſuch gifts can be with joy receiv'd ? 

Gifts from that hand, which from his mangled corſe 

Sever'd his lifeleſs limbs, and on the head 

Of the poor victim wiped her bloody ſword : 

Madneſs to think that off rings and ablutions 

Cou'd purge ſuch crimes, or waſh her ſtains away; 

Never, Ol never: but of this no more: 

Inſtant, my ſiſter, thy devoted hair 

With theſe diſhevell'd locks, and this my zone, 

Plain as it is and unadorn'd, ſhalt thou 

Bear to our father; wretched off ' rings theſe ! 

But O! tis all Electra now can give. 

Bear them, and ſuppliant on thy knees implore him 

To ſmile propitious, and aſſiſt his children; 

Pray for Oreſtes too, that ſoon with pow'r 

He may return, and trample on our foes ; 

So ſhall a fairer, tribute one day grace 

His honour'd tomb than now we can beſtow. 

Truſt me, my ſiſter, we are ſtill his care, 
* I know 


5 


Sever d his lifeleſs limbs, The word 2u2 yaa 1 in the original, 
and which is made uſe of by ZEſchylus alſo, is ſuppoſed by the com- 
mentators to allude to a ſuperſtitious cuſtom of achroteriſing, or 
cutting off the external parts of the perſon lain, and fixing them 
under their arm-pits; a kind of charm, which the murtherer ima- 
gined would prevent him from ſending the furies to revenge his 
murther. 

Wip'd ber bloody ſeuord. The — 3 the inſtrument of 
the murther in the hair of the deceafed, and then waſhed it, per- 
fuaded that this would wipe away the guilt alſo, 
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I know, we are; from him the viſion came, 
The horrid dream that ſhook her guilty ſoul: 
Now then, I beg thee, be a friend to me, 
Be to thyſelf a friend, a friend to him, 
Of all mankind the deareſt, our dead father. 
ew CHORUS. 
Well doth the pious virgin ſpeak, and thou 
Muſt yield to her requeſts. 5 
C HRTSOTHE MIS. 
And fo ] will. 
Where reaſon dictates, ſtrife ſhou'd never come; 
But quick, diſpatch, fulfil her juſt commands, 
Yet, O!] my friends, remember, our attempt 
Is full of danger, and let nought eſcape 
That may betray me to my cruel mother; 
For, if it reach her ear, this daring act, 
I fear me much, ſhall one day coſt us dear. 
Exit Chryſorhemis. 


N 


CHORUS, ELECTRA. 
CHORUS. 
STROPHE. 


Or my prophetic mind is now no more 
Attentive as of old to wiſdom's lore, 
| Or 
ec 


Scene V. This is the firſt ſong or intermede of the Chorus, who, 
after hearing the dream related by Chryſothemis, draw from it fair 
- omens of Electra's ſucceſs, and vengeance on the murtherers of 
Agamemnon : it is remarkable that Electra remains on the tage all 
the time; a plain proof among many others that (as it is obſerved 
in the diſſertation) the diviſion of theſe tragedies into acts is merely 
arbitrary, and of late invention, as it would be abſurd for the prin · 


cipal character to appear thus between the acts. 
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Or juſtice comes, with ſpeedy vengeance fraught ; 
Behold ! the goddeſs arm'd with pow'r appears, 
It muſt be ſo, by Clytæmneſtra's fears, 
And the dire dream that on her fancy wrought : 
Thy father, not unmindful of his fate, 
Shall hither come his wrongs to vindicate; 
And, in his gore imbrued, 
The fatal axe with him ſhall riſe, 
Shall aſk another ſacrifice, 
And drink with him the cruel tyrant's blood. 
ANTISTROPHE. 
Lo! with unnumber'd hands, and countleſs feet 
The fury comes her deſtin'd prey to meet, 
Deep in the covert hid ſhe glides unſeen, 
-» Hangs o'er the trembling murth * 
Or ſteals to the adult' rous bed, 
An awful witneſs of the guilty ſcene; 
Doubtleſs the dream with all its terrors meant 
For crimes like theſe ſome dreadful puniſhment, 
If mortals aught from nightly viſions know, 
If truth from great Apollo's ſhrine 
Appears in oracles divine, | 
Preſaging bliſs to come, or threat'ning future woe. 
EPODE. 
O! Pelops, to thy country and to thee, 
The fatal courſe brought woe and miſery ; 
For ſince the time when from his chariot thrown, 
For thee the guilty wreath to gain, 
The hapleſs Myrtilus was lain, 
Nought has thy wretched race but grief and ſorrow known, 


ACT 


The hapleſs Myrtilus. To underſtand this * it is neceſſary to 
be acquainted with the = ſtory, 
Ocnomaus 


| EH Bs 
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CLYTAMNESTRA, ELECTRA, CHORUS: 


CLYTAMNESTRA. 
GISTHUS abſent, who alone cou'd curb 
Thy haughty ſpirit, and licentious tongue 
At large, it ſeems, thou rov'ſt, and unreſtrain'd, 
No def*rence paid to my authority, 
But on thy mother ever pouring forth 
Bitter invectives, while the liſt' ning croud 
Are taught to hold me proud, and fierce of ſoul, 
A lawleſs tyrant fland'ring thee and thine : 
I am no fland'rer, 1 abhor the name, 
| But 


Oenomaus had a beautiful daughter, named Hippodamia, w 
he refuſed to give in marriage, becauſe the oracle declared Nach 
ſon-in-law would be fatal to him; he promiſed however, to beſtow 
his daughter on any man who ſhould conquer him in the chariot- 
race, on condition. that all, who were vanquiſh'd by him, ſhould 
be put to death : many bold adventurers accepted the terms, and 
periſhed in the attempt ; the horſes of Oenomaus were ſwift as the 
wind, and conſequently. invincible ; theſe examples however did not 
deter Pelops, who entered the liſts againſt Oenomaus, and bribed 
his charioteer Myrtilus with a promiſe of half his kingdom if he 
ſucceeded z Myrtilus liſtened to his offers, and purpoſely forgot to 
put the pins into the wheels of his maſter's chariot, which broke in 
pieces in the middle of the courſe. Pelops eſpouſed Hippodamia, 
but afterwards, inſtead of performing his promiſe to Myrtilus, choſe 
rather to get rid of this inſtrument of treachery, by throwing him 
into the ſea. Mercury, who it ſeems was the father of Myrtilus, 
revenged the murther of his ſon, by entailing curſes on Pelops and 
all his poſterity, It appears by this, that the Heathens believed that 
God puniſhed the crimes of fathers upon their children to the third 
and fourth generation. 
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But oft revil'd, of force I muſt reply, 

And ſend thy foul reproaches back upon thee, 

Thou ſay'ſt I ſlew thy father; that alone 

Is left to plead for all thy inſolence : 

I do confeſs the deed, and glory in it; 

I flew thy father; yet not I alone, 

I had the hand of juſtice to aſſiſt me, - | 
And ſhou'd have had Electra's: well thou know'ſt, 

| That cruel father, for whom thus thy tears 

Inceſſant flow, that father flew his child; 

He, he alone of all the Grecian hot 

Gave up his daughter, horrid ſacrifice ! 

To the offended gods : he never felt 

A mother's pangs, and therefore thought not of them q 

Or if he did, why lay the innocent ? | 

For Greece, thou tell'ſt me: Greece cou'd never claim 

A right to what was mine; or did ſhe fall © 

For Menelaus? he had children too; 

Why might not they have dy'd ? their parent's guilt, 

Source of the war, more juſtly had deſery'd it ; 

Or think'ſ thou death with keener appetite 

Cou'd feaſt an mine, and Helen's not afford 

As ſweet a banquet? why was all the love, 

To me and to my child fo juſtly due, 

With laviſh hand beftow'd on Menelaus ? 

Was he not then a baſe inhuman father ? 


1 


5 He 


- He bad children too. According to Homer (ſee Odyſſ. b. 4.) Me- 
nelaus had only one child, Hermione, Heſiod gives him two, Her- 
mione and Nicoſtratus: the latter tradition was more agreeable to 
Sophocles; becauſe, if Menelaus had but one child, the loſs would 
have been greater to him than to Agamemnon, who had many 3 
-this, we ſee, would deſtroy the force of Clytæmneſtra's argument, 


which | is ſtrengthened by the other ae: 
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He was: and ſo, cou'd Iphigenia ſpeak, 
Thy breathleſs ſiſter, ſhe too wou'd declare: 
Know then, I grieve not; ſhame or penitence 
feel not for the deed ; and if to thee 
It ſeem ſo heinous, weigh each circumſtance, 
Remember what he did, and lay the blame 
On him who well deſery'd the fate he ſuffer'd. 

ELECTRA. 
Thou haſt no plea for bitterneſs like this ; 
Thou can'ſt not ſay that I provok'd thee to it, 
I have been ſilent: had J leave to ſpeak 
I cou'd defend an injur'd father's cauſe, 
And tell thee whereſore Iphigenia fell. 

CLYTAMNESTRA. 

do permit thee; and if modeſt thus 
Thou had'ſt addreſs'd me always, thy free ſpeech 
Had ne'er offended. 

E:L:E C T::R:A. 

Haſt thou not confeſs'd 
That thou did'ſt ſlay my father? whether juſtice 
Approve or not, *twas horrid to confeſs it; 
But juſtice never cou'd perſuade thee, no; 
Pil tell thee who it was, it was AÆgiſthus, 
The wretch with whom thou liv'ſt; go aſk the goddeſs, 
Th' immortal huntrefs, why the winds were ſtay'd 
| : So 
Cou'd Iphigtnia ſpeak. Clytzmneſtra endeavours to palliate her 
guilt, by reproaching Agamemnon with the ſacrifice of Iphigenia. 
Euripides ſtrengthens this plea by the addition of another, which 
the ladies will allow to have been ill more forcible, wiz. that Aga- 
memnon kept another woman, and even brought her into the ſame 
houſe with his wife. The fact is thus alluded to by Ovid, 
Num ſuit Atrides una contentus, & illa 
Caſtz fuit ; vitio «ſt improba fata viri. 
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So long at Aulis; but thou muſt not aſk 

The chaſte Diana; take it then from me; 

My father once, as for the chace prepar'd, 

Careleſs he wander'd thro' her ſacred grove, 

Forth from it's covert rous'd a ſpotted hind, 

Of faireſt form, with tow'ring antlers grac'd, 

Purſu'd and flew her; of the deity 

Something with pride elate he utter'd then 

Diſdainful ; quick reſenting the affront, 

Latona's daughter ſtay d the Grecian fleet, 64 

Nor wou'd forgive, till for her laughter'd beaſt 

Th' offending father facrific'd his child. 

Thus Iphigenia fell ; and but for her, 

Greece ne'er had ſeen or Ilion's lofty tow'rs, 

Or her own native ſoil ; the father ſtrove. 

In vain to ſave, and not for Menelaus 

He gave her up at laſt, but for his country. 

Suppoſe a brother's fondneſs had prevail'd, 

And ſhe was giv'n for him, wou'd that excuſe 

Thy horrid deed ? what law requir'd it of thee ? 

That law alone by which thyſelf muſt-fall.; - 

If blood for 8 1 eps bh doom is fix d. t 
l ons 7 „ Piead 


Thou ; not aft the chaſte l Dies. A mnurtherer and adultereſ 
like Clytæmneſtra, muſt not dare to approach or ſpeak to the god- 
dels of chaſtity, Clytæmneſtra feels the reproach, but at the ſame 
time, to perſuade Electra that ſhe was not affected by it, a few 
lines after we find her invoking that . 4 by chaſte Dun. 
% ſoon às Egiſthus comes, &c. 1 

My father onre, C c. There is certainly an e (though 
noty As'I remember, | obſerved by any of the commentators) in re- 
lating this ſtory to Clytænineſtra, who, ve muſt ſuppoſe, could be 
no ſtranger to it. Sophoeles, however, thought. it might be neceſ- 
fary to acquaint the audienes with this contin; umCtherefore 
took this method to inferm them of it. SLE 


ELECTRA. 


Plead not ſo poorly then, but tell me why 
Thou liv'ſt adultfrous thus with a vile ruffian, 
Thy baſe afliſtant ? why are thoſe, who ſprung 
From thy firſt nuptials, caſt unkindly forth 
For his new race? 'was this thy piety, 

Was this too to revenge thy daughter's death? 
In pure revenge to wed her deadlieſt foe 

Was noble, was it not? but I forget, 

You are my mother, ſo it ſeems you ſay, 

And I muſt hold my peace; but I deny it; 

I fay you are my miſtreſs, not my mother; 

A cruel miſtreſs that afflicts my ſoul, 

And makes this weary life a burthen to me. 
Oreſtes too, the hapleſs fugitive, 

Who once eſcap'd thy fatal hand, now drags 


A loathſome being; him, thou ſay'ſt, I look'd for 


To join in my revenge, and fol did; 
I wou'd have been reveng'd, I tell thee fo ; 
Say, I am baſe, malicious, impudent, 
Abuſive, what thou wilt; for if I am, 
It ſpeaks my birth, and I reſemble thee. 
CHORUS. 
Reſentment deep hath fir'd the virgin's breaſt; 
Whether with truth and juſtice on her fide 
She ſpeak, I know not, 
CLYTAMNES TRA 
Can they plead for her ? 

What care, what love, or tenderneſs is due 
To an abandon'd child, who ſhameleſs thus 
Reviles a parent? is there, after this, 
A crime in nature ſhe wou'd bluſh to act? 

| ELECTRA. 
J am not baſe, nor ſhameleſs» as thou call'ſt me, 

H 2 


For 


ELECTRA. 


For know, even now I bluſh for what is paſt, 
Indecent warmth, and words that ill became 
My tender years, and virgin modeſty ; 
But twas thy guilt, thy malice urg'd me to it: 
From bad examples, bad alone we learn, 
I only err'd becauſe I follow'd thee. _ 
CLYTAMNESTRA, 
Impudent wretch ! and am I then the cauſe 
Of all thy clam” rous inſolence ? 
; th LECTR A, 
< Thou art: 
Foul is thy ſpeech, becauſe thy deed was foul; 
For words from actions flow. 
CLYTAMNESTRA. 
By chaſte Diana, 
Soon as Ægiſthus comes, thy boldneſs meets 
Its juſt reward. | 
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* 


ELECTRA, 
Ils this thy promis'd leave, 
So lately granted, freely to unfold 
What now incens'd thou doſt refuſe to hear ? 
CLYETAMNESTRA. 
Have I not heard thec, and in baſe return 
With luckleſs omen doſt thou now retard 


= pious ſacrifice ? 
aan A. 


: O] far from me 
Be guilt like that; perform it, I beſeech thee; 


In 


With Iuckleſs omen, Cc. The antients were of opinion, that if, 
during the time of ſacrifice, they heard any thing melancholy, it 
was an ill omen; in the beginning of thoſe therefore that were 
public, ſilence was enjoined to all preſent 3 hence the phraſe of 


favete linguis. 


| 
| 
1 
\ 
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In holy ſilence ſhall theſe lips be clos'd, 
And not a word eſcape to thwart thy purpoſe. 
CLYTAMNESTRA. 

[ſpeaking to one of her attendants. ] 

Hither do thou the ſacred off rings bring 

Of various fruits compos'd, that to the god 

Whoſe altars we adorn, my fervent pray'r 

May riſe accepted, and diſpel my fears. 

Hear then, Apollo, great protector, hear 

My ſecret vows, for with no friendly ear (ſoftly. ] 

My voice is heard ; her malice wou'd betray, | 

Shou'd I unveil my heart, each word J utter'd, 

And ſcatter idle rumours thro? the croud. | 

Thus then accept my pray'rs, Lycean Phcebus ! [aloud. ] 

If in the doubtful viſions of the night 

Which broke my ſlumbers, aught preſaging good 

Thou ſee'ſt, propitious O! confirm it all; 

But if of dire-portent, and fraught with ill 

To me and mine they came, avert the omen, 

And ſend the evil back upon my foes |! 

O! if there are, whoſe fraudful arts conſpire 

To caſt me forth from all my prefent bliſs, 

Let 'em not proſper, but protect me til] ! 

Grant me to live and reign in quiet here, 

To ſpend each happy hour with thoſe I love; 
8 With 

Hear my ſecret vows. Brumoy obſerves on this paſſage, that Cly- 

tzemneſtra here retires towards a corner of the ſcene, near the altar, 

where ſhe makes her prayer, and offers the ſacrifice, whilſt Electra 

remains upon the ſtage at a little diſtance from her; we muſt ſup- 

poſe her therefore, ſpeaking part of this ſpeech aloud, and part 

ſoftly, ſo as not to be oyer-heard by Electra: ſhe implores Apollo 

to mark rather the purport, than the words of her prayer; this ſhe ' 


utters in a low voice, till ſhe comes to Lycean CO" &c, which, 
ſhe ſpeaks aloud. | ; 
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With thoſe my children who have ne'er offended 
By malice, pride and bitterneſs of ſoul ; 

Grant this, indulgent Phoebus ! what remains 
Unaſx d, thou ſee'ſt; for nought eſcapes the eye 
Of gods, ſuch knowledge have the ſons of Jove. 


| SCENE II. 
GOVERNOR of ORESTES, CLYTAMNESTRA, 

ELCETRA, COHRUS. 

GOVERNOR, 


Is this the royal palace of Ægiſthus ? 

CHORUS. 

Stranger, it is. 
GOVERNOR. 

And this, for ſuch her form 

And look majeſtic ſpeak her, is his queen; 


ls it not ſo? 


CHO K v S. 
It % 4 
GOVERNOR. 
Great ſov'reign, hail ! 
With joyful news I come, and from a friend, 
To thee and to Ægiſthus. 
 CLYTAMNESTRA. 
Stranger, welcome; 
Say, firſt from whom thy meſſage ? 


GOVER- 


With thoſe my children, Cc. Iphianaſſa and Chryſothemis, who 
had not affronted her, in oppoſition to Electra, who had. 

What remains mnaſt'd, &c. Moſt probably the death of Oreſtes 
and Electra, which ſhe did not dare to mention in the preſence of 
her daughter. Clytzmneſtra's. character is finely drawn ;; her very 
prayers we ſee are wicked, and agreeable to her actions. 
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GOVERN OR. 
From Phanoteus; 
A Phocian ſends thee things of utmoſt moment. 
CLYTAMNESTRA. 
Of moment ſay'ſt thou? what? impart them quick. 
Of friendly import, if from thence they come, 
I know they muſt be. 
GOVERNOR. 
Briefly then, tis this; 
Oreſtes is no more. 
ELECTRA, 
Undone Electra 
Now am I loſt indeed. 
CLYTAMNESTRA, 
What ſay'ſt thou? ſpeak, 
Regard not her; go on, 
GOVERNOR. 


I fay again, 
Oreſtes is no more. 
ELECTRA. 
Then what am I ? 
I too am nothing. | 
[to EleAra.] 
CLYTAMNESTRA. 
Get thee hence, away 
Diſturb us not: moſt welcome meſlenger ; 
| {to the Governor. ] 
Go on, I beg thee, let me hear it all; 
80. how he dy d; tell ev'ry drum enge. 
GOVERNOR. 
For thet 25 came, and I will tell thee all. 
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Know then, Oreſtes at the Pythian games, 
Eager for glory met aſſembled Greece; 
Soon as the herald's far-reſounding voice 
Proclaim'd the courſe, the graceful youth appear'd, 
And yas by all admir'd : ſucceſsful ſoon 
He reach'd the goal, and bore his prize away. 
Ne'er did theſe eyes behold ſuch feats perform'd 
By mortal ſtrength ; in ev'ry courſe ſuperior 
He roſe victorious : theme of ev'ry tongue 
Was the brave Argive, great Atrides' fon, 
Who led the Grecian hoſt; but O] in vain 
Doth human valour ſtrive, when pow'r divine 
Purſues vindictive!] the ſucceeding morn 
Uproſe the ſun, and with him all the train 
Of youthful rivals in the chariot race ; 
One from Achaia, one from Sparta came, 


Of 


Oreſles at the Pythian games, fc. Our modern critics will perhaps 
be of opinion, that this deſcription of the Pythian games, ſo much 
admired by the favourers of antiquity, is too long, and rather in- 
terrupts than carries on the buſineſs of the drama; it will be in 
yain therefore to inform them, that this circumſtantial detail was 
neceſſary to give the ſtory an air of veracity in the eyes of the per- 
ton to whom it is related, at the ſame time that the author had, by 
this means, an opportunity of ſhewing his poetical and deſcriptive 
talents in the narration. _ 

In ev'ry courſe ſuperior, &c. The TYT4A gy or + quinquertiues, 
here alluded to, conſiſted of five exerciſes, viz. leapipg, running, 
throwing, darting, and wreſtling ; Nreſtes conquer'd in every one 
of them ; this was the buſineſs of the firſt day of the games, the 
ſecond was employed in the ROY, which is here minutely 
and accurately deſcribed. * 

One from Achaia, &c. In the Greek, it is the firſt from Achaia, 
| the ſecond from Sparta, and fo on to the tenth, which would have 
| made 
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Of Afric's ſons advanced a noble pair, 

And join'd the throng; with theſe Oreſtes drove 

His ſwift Theſſalian ſteeds; Ætolia next | 
For yellow courſers fam'd ; and next Magneſia ; | 1 
And Athens, built by hands divine, ſent forth 
Her ſkilful charioteer ; an Ænian next. 

Drove his white Hoi ſes thro' the field; and laft 

A brave Bæotian clos'd the warrior train. 

And now in order rang'd, as each by lot 
Determin'd ſtood, forth at the trumpet's ſound - , 
They ruſh'd together, ſhook their glitt'ring reins, 
And laſh'd their foaming courſers o'er the plain. 
Loud was the din of rattling cars involv'd 

In duſty clouds; cloſe on each other preſt 

The rival youths, together ſtopt, and turn'd 
Together all: the hapleſs Anian firſt, 

His fiery ſteeds impatient of ſubjection, 

Entangled on the Lybian chariot hung; 
Confuſion ſoon and terror thro' the croud 
Diſaſtrous ſpread ; the jarring axles rung; 

Wheel within wheel now crack'd, till Chryſa's field 
Was with the ſcatter'd ruins quite o'erſpread. 

Th' Athenian cautious view'd the diſtant danger, 
Drew in the rein, and turn'd his car aſide, 

Then paſt them all. Oreſtes, who ſecure 

Of conqueſt lagg'd behind, with eager pace 


. 


ow 


made an aukward appearance in Engliſh; I have therefors taken 
the liberty to vary the method of enumerating them in the tranſ- 
lation. 

Athens built by hands divine. Sophocles, who was an Athenian, 
takes every opportunity of doing honour to his countrymen; Athens, 
we ſee, is diſtinguiſhed by him in the liſt as built by hands divine z 
and the Athenian charioteer, ſelected from the rival chicfs, to con- 
tend with his hero Oreſtes, who had eaſily overcome all the reſt, 
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Now urg'd his rapid courſe, and ſwift purſu'd. 
Sharp was the conteſt ; now th' Athenian firſt, 
And now Oreſtes o'er his courſers hung, 22 
Now fide by fide they ran; when to the laſt 
And fatal goal they came, Atrides' ſon, 
As chance with ſlacken'd rein he turn'd the car, 
Full on the pillar truck, tore from the wheel 
Its brittle ſpokes, and from his ſeat down drop'd. | 
Precipitate ; entangled in the reins | 
His fiery courſers dragg d him o'er the field, 
Whilſt fhrieking crouds with pity view'd the youth, 
Whoſe gallant deeds deſerv'd a better fate. 
Scarce cou'd they ſtop the rapid car, or looſe | 
His mangled corſe, ſo drench'd in blood, ſo chang d, 
That ſcarce a friend cou'd ſay it was Oreſtes. 
Strait on the pile they burnt his ſad remains, 8 
And, in an urn enclos'd, a choſen few 
From Phocis ſent have brought his aſhes home, 
To reap due honours in his native land. 
Thus have I told thee all, a dreadful tale! 

But O! how far more dreadful to behold it, 
And be like me a witneſs of the ſcene ! 

CHORUS. 
Ah me! the royal race, the antient houſe 
Of my lov'd maſter is no more! 

CLYTAMNESTRA. 
Great Jove! 

Th' event was happy, but tis mix'd with woe. 

| | | For, 


"Tis mixed withawoe. Dacier highly commends the art of the 
poet in Clytzmneſtra's expreſſion. of uneaſineſs at the death of Oreſ- 
tes; as to have received the news without any marks of tenderneſs or 
' compaſſion would have been ſhocking to nature and humanity. But 


* v 4 l 4 22f perhaps 
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For, O! 'tis bitter to reſſect, that life 
And ſafety muſt be purchas'd by mis fortune. 
GOVERNOR. 
Why grieve you, madam? 
CLYTAMNESTRA. 
| Tis a bitter taſk 
To bring forth children; tho' a mother's wrong'd, 
A mother cannot hate the babe ſhe bare. 
GOVERNOR. 
Then with ungrateful news in vain I came; 
CLYT AMNESTRA. 
O no; moſt welcame is the man who brings 
Such joyful tidings, that a thankleſs child 
Is gone, who left a tender mother's arms, - 
To live a voluntary exile from me; | 
Ne'er to theſe eyes return'd, but abſent rag'd, 0 
And threaten'd vengeance for his murther'd father; 
Day had no reſt for me, nor did the night 
Bring needful ſlumbers, thoughts of inſtant death 
Appall'd me ever; but my fears are gone; 
He cannot hurt me now, nor worſe than him, 
This vile domeſtic plague, who haunts me ſtill 
To ſuck my vital blood ; but henceforth ſafe, 
Spite of her threats, ſhall Clytæmneſtra live. 
ELECTRA. 
Now, my Oreſtes, I indeed muſt mourn 
Thy cruel fate, embitter'd by reproach, 
And from a mother's tongue; this is not well. 
CLYTAMNESTRA. 
With him it is, and wou d it were with thee ! 
EI. EC- 


perhaps a better reaſon for this diſſembled forrow may be drawn 
from her willingneſs to preſerve ſome decensꝝy zud appearance of | 
virtue in the eyes of the meſſenger, 
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E L E C T R A. 
Attend, O! Nemeſis ! and hear the dead! 
.CLYTAMNESTRA. 
She heard that voice which beſt deſerv'd her ear, 
And her decrees are juſt. 
ELECTRA 
Go on, proud woman 
Inſult us now, whilſt fortune ſmiles upon thee. 
CLYTAMNESTRA. 
Doſt thou then hope that we ſhall fall hereafter ? 
| ELECTRA. 
No! we are fall'n ourſelves, and cannot hurt thee. 
CLYTAMNESTRA. 
Thrice worthy is that meſſenger of joy 
Whoſe gladſome news ſhall ſtop thy clam'rous tongue. 
| GOVERNOR. 
My taſk perform'd, permit me to retire. 
CLYTAMNESTRA. 
No, ftranger, that were an affront to thee, 
And to our friend who ſent thee here. Go in, 
And leave that noiſy wretch to bellow forth 
Her ſorrows, and bewail her loſt Oreſtes. 
_ [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
ELECTRA, CHORUS. 
ELECTRA. 
_ Mark'd ye, my friends, did ye obſerve her tears ? 
Did ſhe lament him? did the mother weep 
For her loſt child? O no; ſhe ſmiled and left me; 
Wretched Electra! O my dear Orefſtes ! 
Thou haft undone me; thou wert all my hope: 
2 thou woud'ſ have liv'd to aid my vengeance 
For 
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For our lov'd father's death; depriv'd of both 

Whither ſhall I betake me ! left at laſt 

A ſlave to thoſe whom moſt on earth I hate, 

The cruel murth'rers ; muſt it then be ſo? 

Never, O never! thus bereft of all, 

Here will I lay me down, and on this ſpot 

End my ſad days; if it offend the tyrants, 

Let em deſtroy me; twill be kindly done; 

Life is a pain; I wou'd not wiſh to keep it. 
CHORUS. 

Where is thy thunder, Jove? or, where thy pow'r, 

O Phcebus ! if thou doſt behold this deed 

And not avenge it? FT 

E L E C- 

Here will I lay me down. Electra, ſhock'd at the behaviour of 
Clytzmneſtra, and apprehenſive of ſtill worſe treatment thawſhe 
had ever yet received, is reſolved never to re-enter the palace of 
*Egiſthus ; but lays herſelf down in anguiſh on the ground to la- 
ment her misfortunes. There is ſomething not unlike this in 
Shakeſpear's king John, where Conſtance throws herſelf on the 
carth. See king John, act 3, ſcene 1. 

Where is thy thunder, Jove, &c. I ſee no reaſon for making the 
alteration here propoſed by Dacier, and putting theſe words into 
the mouth of Electra; ſurely the reflection comes naturally from the 
chorus, who had been witneſſes of Clytæmneſtra's behaviour on the 
news of Oreſtes death. It may not be improper here to obſerve, 
that this is generally call'd the ſecond intermede, or ſong of the 
chorus ; who in, conjunction with Electra, remaining on the ſtage, 
as at the end of the firſt act, ſing a kind of dirge, lamenting the 
miſeries of their friend, and endeavouring to comfort her under 
nem; this is all in Strophe and Antiſtrophe, and moſt probably 
was ſet to muſic : it ſhou'd therefore, according to my plan, have 
been put into rhyme, to diſtinguiſh it from the other parts of the 
drama; but as it conſiſts of queſtion and anſwer, it would have 
made but a ſtrange and uncouth appearance in that garb. I have 
therefore preſerved the blank verſe, which my readers will, I be- 
lieve, think with me, was much more ſuitable to it, 


Yd ELECTRA. 
ELECTRA. 
Oh! 
CHORUS. 
Why mourn'ft thou thus ? 
ELECTRA. 


CHORUS. 
O do not groan thus. 
ELECTRA. 
Thou deſtroy'ſt me, 
CHORUS. 
How have I hurt thee ? 
LFLECTK 
Why thus vainly try 
n when I know he's dead? 
You but inſult my woes. 
CHO R U 5 | 
Yet weep not thus. 
hin dn the golden bracelet that betray d 
9 
E L ECT RA. 
5 O! me! 
CHORUS, 
| n MR 
detect n the ſhades below. 


Alas! 


ELEC 


De golden bracelet that betrayed Amphiaraus.  Ampbiaraus was a 


fambus-f6othfayer. During the time of the Theban war, he was 
folicke&by Adraſtus to aſſiſt Polynices, his ſon-in-haw. - Amphia- 
raus, foreſeeing by kis art, that if he went he ſhould be flain, hid 
himſelf, bat was diſcovered by his wife Eriphyle, whom Polynices 
had bribed vvrtk a golden bracelet. Amphiaraus, being thus obliged 
to appear at the ſiege of Thebes, periſh'd there. Alemæon his lon 


rerenged his father's death, and flew his mother Eriphyle. 


ELECTRA 


ELECTRA. 
Alas ! rng u 
CHORUS 
No more; 8 n 

Th' accurſed cauſe. 7 
E L E C T R A. 
She ſuifer'd, did ſhe not? 
CHORUS. 
She did; ſhe periſh'd. 
ELECTRA. 
Ves; I know it well; 
He found a kind avenger of his wrongs, 
But I have none, for he is raviſh'd from me. 
1 CHORUS. 
Thou art indeed unhappy. - 
„E L. ECT RA. 
Tis too trũe. 
Ae e it beats hard upon me; 
My ſorrows never ceaſe; ' 1 H 
CHORUS. 
WMe ſſee thy woes. 
ZL E C T R Avon fs? 
Therefore no more attempt to bring me comfort ; 
There is no hope. 


e CHORUS. 
rs ei ö What ſay ſt thou? 
1 #4 1  B'E'E"'C'T'R'A. 
ve e 
3857 a tir me; my. bark: brother ſlain, 
FO” CHORUS. 
R 
-08;.tto' Mate E IL. E CT R A. 
wagte d e 


- I - 
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Not death like his; entangled in the reins, 
His mangled body dragg'd along the field. 
CHORUS. 
A ſtrange unthought of chance. 
E L ECT RA. 
And then to fal' 
A wretched ſtranger in a foreign land. 
CHORUS: 
O! horrible I ſtiz>7 dell ; bib 
E L ECT RA. 
No ſiſter there to cloſe 
His dying eyes, to grace him with a tomb, 
Or pay the laſt ſad tributary tea. 4122 
90 H. [Exeunt, 
"TE oy. III. bi Na oel T 
N N 3 
CHRYSOTHEMIS, ” ht Hokus. 
CHRYSOTHFEPALS 
ORGIVE me, ſiſter,” if my haſty ſteps 
' Preſs unexpected on thee z but I come 


With joyful tidings, to relieve thy-toils, 
And make thee happy. 07. 20K1993& 27: 


n 4201950 1 

E L E C- 
My baſty fleps, &c. Camerarius, in a note on this paſſage, very 

gravely remarks, that a lady ſhould never run, © quoniam in mu- 
lieribus cunctabunda omnia magis probantur, e becauſe it is more 
becoming in women to do.every thing deliberately. „ Dacier like- 
wiſe, with the refinement of a true French critic, obſerves, that it 
would be highly indecent in à virgin and 4 princeſs to walk faſt : 
Sophocles, ſays he, ne manque pas à une ſeule bein-ſtance. Of 
ſuch ſagacious animadverſions as theſe, do principally conſift the il - 
luſtrations of both the antient and modern commentators on So- 


pbocles ; ſcarce one of which (Brumoy excepted) ſeems to have read 
him with an; taſte or judgment. 
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ELECTRA. 
What can'ſ thou have found 
To ſoften ills that will admit no cure? 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
Oreſtes is arrived; as ſure as here 
I ſtand before thee, the dear youth is come. 
wabdot Cd A... 
Can'ſt thou then maky.« mock ry-of my wors 4 T7 
Or doſt thou rave? 
CHRYSOTH.EMIS.. 
No, by our father's gods, 
I do not mean to ſcoff z but he is come. 
le Re e.. 4 
Alas ! who told thee ſo? What — nN 1 
Thy credulous ear? | 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 0 U 
Kuno, from myſelf alone 
J learn'd the truth, and e ſtrong 
9 beliges' 1 er 
ELECTRA. = 
Can'ſt thou produce? what haſt thou ſeen or known. /. 
To raiſe ſuch flatt'ring hopes? _ 
C HRYSOTHE MIS. 
| = by the gods 
8 dr n. 
(Ox blows, . 
A 1 ELECTRA. 
Ik to tell thy tale 
«Oui eee ſay it; I attend. 
W CHRYSOTHEMIS.. M 
Know then, that ſoon as to our father's tomb 


Fager I came, my wond' ring eyes beheli 
g 1 . 


trh BDBELEEBCFTRA. 


"Down from its fide-#inflky fountain flow, 

As lately ponr'd by ſome benignant band; 
With various flow'rs the ſacred ſpot adorn'd 
Encreas'd my doubts; on ev'ry fide 1 leo ; 
And liſten'd long impatient for the tread 2 4 
Of human footſteps there; but all was p 
© Fearleſs approaching then the/hallow'd b 
I ſaw it ſpred With freſh devoted hair; 

Inſtant my ſoul recall'd its deareſt hope, 
Nor doubted hence the pious off” rings came; 
I ſnatch'd them up and ſilent gaz d, while joy 
Sprang in my heart, and fill'd my eyes with tears. 
They were, they muſt de his; ourſelves alone 
Ex cepted, who Sud dürß them? 'twas not I, 
And *tis not giv'n to thee to leave theſe walls 

Ev'n for the gods; dur mbtlier ſcarce ou d do 
So good an offtce ; br ev'n grant ſhe might, 
We muſt have known it ſoon; be confidetit, 
It was Oreſtes then; rejoice, Electra, 
Siſter, rejoice ; the ſame deſtructive be 

Doth not for ever rule; behold at laſt 

A milder god, and happier ditys om | 

EL TLS 020) 1: 

Madneſs, and füly] how I pity*thte © is 


abag lf wde 0: 1 


Our mother ſearce, Gr. This aſfert 8 probably a appear 
ſtrange from the mouth of Chryſothemis, OY Þ lately 
been ſent by Clytæmnehra with offtritlgs to the tomb of Agamem- 
non; why therefore might not ſhe have made theſe libations alſo ? 
There is no way of reconciling this: ſesming » but'by 
ſuppoſing that the libations here mention'd werp7of D. different na- 
ture from the former; the. firſt were an  expiato offering to 
"_T the vengeance 2 of the deceaſed z the laſt, ef that kind which 
generally malle Ut of to ſigtüfy the pecbltür *tove and àffectidn 


| var hl who made them, . 
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C HR XTSOT HIT MH IS. 
Have I not brought moſt joyful tidings to t hee??? 
LTC VOXA. } 
Alas! thou know'ſt not where nor what thou art. 
C HRWSOTHEM IS. 
Not know it ? not believe what I have ſeen? f 
„ D DOD e. 
I tell thee, wretched as thou att, he's dead; 
He and thy hoped-for bis are gone geber. 
Thou muſt not think of it. 
—— ESD 
A wretch indeed 
I am, if this be ſoz but O! from whom, 
Where didſt thou learn the fatal news? 
ELECTRA. 
ren N 4 From one, * 
Who was a witneſs of his deattn. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. . 
e Where is her * 1 
Amazement chills my ſoun. 
| E LE CT RA. 
| He is within ; 
And no unwelcome gueſt to Clytznineftra. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
Alas ! who then cout bring thoſe pious gifts ? 


kr A. EL E C- 


He's dead. The hopes and joy of Chryſothemis are finely con- 
traſted by the grief and deſpair of Electra. One brings the news of 
his arrival, the other of his death 3 thus the ſpectator, who is al- 
ready acquainted with the truth, is made to ſympathize with the 
unhappy ſiſters, and grows impatient for the diſcovery, Every ſub-, 
ordinate circumſtance, we ſee, by the artful conduct of the poet, is 
introduced to prepare the principal event, and heighten the terror 
and ſurpriſe of the cataſtrophe. 
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2 JE LECTRA. : | 
dome friend to loſt Oreſtes plac'd them there. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
I flew with joy to tell-thee better news, 
And little thought to hear fo ſad a tale. 
The griefs I'came to cute are preſent ſtill, 
And ä ——— upon us. 
E LE CT R A. 
But know, my ſiſter, all may yet mr 
If thou wilt hear me. T 
CHEVY 80 TR E M 18. 
Can I raiſe the dead? 
8:4 BC TRA, 3 2! 
I am not mad that Iſhou'd aſk it of thee, 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
What wou'dſt thau have me do? 
= l inn ” 
E234 2434-3 T's have thee act 
As I ſhall diate to —.— 
CHRYSOTHEM IS. 
Tr If aught good 
It may ebenen I do. conſent. 
E L. ECT R A. 
＋ 17 — — * 
That if we va to * A we muſt bear; 
Succels in all that's human muſt depend os... 
On patience and on toil. 
nο + \C.HRY.SOTHEMIS. 
10 WS II Kno it well, 
And ftand refoly'd to beat my part in all. 
Nan e A 
eich the ſolemn purport of my foul, 
Thou know'ft too well how friendlefs and ſorlorn 


We 


Ea L::ETC7T7RT A? 


We both are left, by death bereay d of al! 
Who cou'd ſupport us; whilſt Oreſtes liv'd, 

1 cheriſh'd flatt'ring thoughts of ſweet revenge, 
But he is gone, and, thou art now my hope. 
Yes, thou muſt join (for I will tell thee all) 
With thy Electra to deſtroy Ægiſthus. 
To kill the murth'rer ; why ſhou'd we delay? 

Is aught of comfort left? thou can'ſt;but weep 


Thy raviſh'd fortunes torn unjuſtly ſcom then 


Thou canſt but mourn thy loſs of nuptial rites, 
And each domeſtie bliſs; fot. O] my ſiſter, 
The tyrant cannot be fo weak of foul mY 
As e'er to ſuffer our deteſted race | 

To ſend new branches forth for his deſtruction: 
Aſſiſt me then; ſo ſhalt thou beſt deſerve 

A father's praiſes and a brother's love; 
So ſhalt thou Rill, as thou wert born, de free, 
And gain a partner worthy of thy bed. 
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WY IT. 


+ 42-7 


* *. © 
4 
. . 


% 


Doſt thou not hear th' applauding voice of fe, 


And ev'ry tongue conſpire to praiſe the deed? 
Will they not mark us as we paſs along, 
And cry aloud, “ behold the noble pair 

«© The pious ſiſters who preſery'd their race, 


% Whole daring fouls, unaw'd by danger, ſought. . 


The tyrants life, regardleſs of their own. 


© What love to theſe, what reverence is due! 
«© Theſe ſhall th' aſſembled nation throng to praiſe, 


« And ey'ry feaſt with public honours crown, 
4 The fit reward of more than female virtue? 
Thus will they talk, my ſiſter, whilſt we live, 
And after death our names ſhall be immortal. 
Aid then a brother's, aid a ſiſter's cauſe,. © 
Thiok on thy father's wrongs, preſerve Electta, 


13 


Preſerve 


118 E LE CWT RA. 


Preſerve thyſelf; and, O] remember wel! 
That, to the noble mind, a life — 
Is inſamy and ſhame. 
CHO RU 8. 
* prudence now 
The guide of both. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
Her mind was ſure diſturd'd,. 
My friends, or ſhe wou'd ne'er have talk'd he *. 
Tell me, J beg thee tell me, my Electra, 1 
How cou dſt thou think ſo raſh an enterprize 
Cou'd e er ſucceed, or how requeſt my aid? 
Haſt thou conſider'd what thou art? a woman, 
Weak and defenceleſs, to thy foes unequal ; 
Fortune thou ſce'ſt each hour flows in upon them, 
Nor deigns to look on us: what hand ſhall deal 
The fatal blow and paſs unpuniſh'd for it? 
Take heed, my ſiſter, leſt, thy counſel heard, 
A heavier fate than what we now lament 
Fall on us both; what will our boaſted fame 
Avail us then? It is not death alone 
We have to fear; to die is not the worſt -* 
Of human ills, it is to wiſh for death 
| And be refus'd the boon ; conſider well, 
E'er we deſtroy ourfelves and all our race. 
Be patient, dear Electra; for thy words, 
As they had ne er been utter d, here they reſt: 
Learn to be wiſe at laſt, and when thou know'ſt 
Reſiſtance vain, ſubmit to pow rs ſuperior, 
CHORUS. A 
Submit, convine'd that prudence is the firſt 
Of human BY grey | 


EI E C- 
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E LE C. T RA. 
Tis as I expected; 
I knew full well thou woudſt reject my counlel,. 
But I can act alone; nor ſhall this arm | 
Shrink at the blow, or leave it's work An 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
Wou'd thou hadſt ſhewn this: fo mach vaunted YER 
When our lov'd father dy d“! WD 
ELECTRA, 
I was the fame 
By nature then, but of a weaker mind. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
Be ſure thy courage fail thee not hereafter. 
ELECTRA. 1 
Thy aid will ne'er increaſe it, n 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
Twill be wanted; 
For thoſe who act thus raſhly muſt expect 
The fate they merit. 
ELECTR A. 
I admjre thy prudence, 
But I deteſt thy cowardice. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
I hear thee 
With patience; for the time muſt oye day come 
When thou ſhalt praiſe me. 
ELEC TR A. 
Never. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
uv A N 
For time to jugge ; mg remains, . 


rere 
L£LECTR A: 
ne 


There's no dependence on the. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
But there is, 
Had'ſt thou a mind Aiſpos'd for it's err 
ELECTRA. 
Go, tell thy mother all. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
I am not yet 


So much thy enemy. . 
ELECTRA. 
And yet wou d lead me 
To Infamy. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
To fafety and to wiſdom. 
ELECTRA. 
Muſt I then judge as thy ſuperior reaſon = 
May dictate to me 4 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
When thy better mind 
Shall come, I'Il not refuſe to follow thee, 
ELECTRA. 
Pity who talks ſo well, ſhou'd act fo poorly ! 
CHRYSOTHEMIS, 
That cenſure falls on thee. 
ELECTR A. 
What I hare aid, 


Is truth. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
Truth, ſiſter, may be dangerous. 
88 5 ELECTRA. 
Rather than thus ſubmit I will not live. 
C HRV 
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CHRYSQ THEMIS. 
Hereafter thou wilt praiſe me. 4 
E-L'E © TRA. 
Ida! a 
As ſeems moſt fit, nor wait for thy direction. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS, 
Art thou reſolv'd then? wilt thou not repent | 
And take my counſel ? 
ELECTRA. 
| | Counſel, fuch 25 thine,” 
Is of all ills the worſt. - 
CHRYSOTHEMTS. 
Becauſe, Electra, 
Thou doſt | not ſeem to underſtand it. 
E LECTRA 


Know then, 
That long ere this I had determin'd all. 
CHRYSOT ts. 
Then fare thee well ; thou canſt not bear my words, 
Nor I thy ations. | 
| ELECTRA, 
Go thy ways ; henceforth 
I will not commune with thee ; nor thy pray'rs, 
No, nor thy tears ſhould ever bend me to it; 
Such idle commerce were the heighth of folly. 
| CHRYSOTHEMIS. 
If thou doſt think this wiſdom, think fo fill ; 
But when deſtruction comes, thou wilt approve 
My better counſel, and be wiſe too late. 


— 


[Exeunt, 


4 


SCENE 


122 BL EO TRA. 
B et a -10, 


CHORUS. 


8 T ROPHE. J. 
Man's ungrateful wretebed race, x 
Shall the birds of heay'n diſgrace, | 
Whoſe ever-watchful, ever-pious youn Y 
Protect the feeble parent whence they ſprung ? 
But if the blaſt of angry Jove ; 
Hath pow'r to ſtrike, or juſtice reigns aboye, 
Not long unpuniſh d ſhall ſuch crimes remain; 
When thou, O fame ! the meſſenger of woe, 
Shalt bear theſe tidings to the realms below, 
Tidings to Grecia's chiefs of ſorrow and of pain. 
AN TISTROP EHE. 
Bid ch the ſad Atridæ moun 
Their houſe by cruel faction torn; 3 
Tell ? em, no longer by affection join'd, 
The tender ſiſters bear a friendly mind; 
The poor Electra now alone, 
Making her fruitleſs ſolitary moan, 
Like Philomela, weeps her father's fate; 
Fearleſs of death and every human ill, 2995 
Reſoly'd her ſteady vengeance to fulfil ; 80 
Was ever child ſo good, or piety 0 great ? 
#+ + | 8 « R Q- 
Man's 8 c. This, 1 the drink diviſion 
into five acts, is the third ſong or intermede of the chorus, and cloſes 
the ſecond act, which we may obſerve is thus made to conſiſt of only 
a ſingle ſcene; an abſurdity which need not be pointed out to the 
judicious reader. The chorus, in this ſong, ſtruck by the piety and 
reſolution of Electra, lament her condition, and blame the coldneſs 


&f Chryſothem ĩs, who had refuicd to join her in revenging the 
death of their father, 


T4 


* 
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STROPHE II. 
Still are the virtuous and the good 
By adverſe fortune unſubdu d. 
Nor &er will ſtoop to infamy and ſhame; 
Thus Electra dauntleſs roſe 
The war to wage with virtue's foes, | 
To gain the meed of never-ending fame. 
ANTISTROPHE II. 
Far, far above thy enemies, N ; 
In pow'r and ſplendor may'ſt thou riſe, 
And future bliſs compenſate preſent woe ! 
For thou haſt ſhewn thy pious love, 
By all that's dear to heav'n above, 
Or ſacred held by mortals here below. Ae 
| wo : [Exeunt 


Acer Iv. 
SCENE I. 


ORESTES,' PYLADES, (with ATTENDANTS) 
ELECTRA, CHORUS. 


ORESTES. 
AV, virgins, if by right inſtruction led 
This way, I tend to--——— 
CHORUS. 
Whither wou'dſt thou go? 
| ORESTES. 
The palace of Jgifthus. 
CHORU 8. 
, Stranger, well 
Wert thou directed ; Py art there already. 


ORES- 
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OR ES T E S. 
Who then amongſt your train ſhall kindly ſpeak 
A friend's approach, r comes wes Joyful news 
Of higheſt import? 
C 5 OR v 8. | 
| Be that office her's, [pointing to Electra. 
Whom bound by nature's ties it beſt beſits. 
ORESTES. 
Go then, and ſay from Phocis are arriv'd 
Who beg admittance to the king. | 
ELECTRA. nA 
Alas! 

And com n thou then to prove the dreadful al 
* told? ä ) 
OREST E 8. 

What you have heard I know not, 
But of Oreſtes came I hear to ſpeak / 
By Strophius's command; 
ELECTRA. 
1, Whatisit, fay; Sa 
D how Ae 5 
O REST ES. [ſhewing the Urn. 
-  - Here behold 
His poor remains . YAY) 
E L. ECT. R A. 7 
O! loſt, undone Electra! 
'Tis CORE; and mis 1 is compleat. 


al. 


R . 


What you hawe heard I . mot. To vrevent any ſuſpicion of 
fraud or conniy-nce, Oreſtes pretends to be an utter ſtranger to the 
meſſage brought by the governor. The news coming thus by dif- 
ferent hands, and at different times, confirms the report more 
ſtrongly, and heightens the ſurpriſe at the diſcovery. 
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9 i 3 % 7 - on 
If for Oreſtes thus thy ſorrows flow, * 
Know that within this urn his aſhes ye. off 

+ L.£0 RAW? 3 5) nd 
Do they indeed ? then let me, by the gods , 
I do intreat thee, let me ſnatch them from thee, .. - 


8 
Let me embrace them, let me weep my fate, 12401 
And mourn our hapleſs race. going r 
OR ES T E 8. tA 
* Give her the urn, 


Whoe'er ſhe be; 3 * not with hoſtile mind 

She craves the boon; perhaps ſome friend, perhaps 
By blood un ite. 1 

E L ECT RA. lernges un 

g O] ye dear remains 

Of my Oreſtes, the moſt lov'd, of men 
How do I ſee thee now ! how much ualike: - 1 
What my fond hopes preſag'd, when laſt we parted! 15 ö 
I ſent thee forth with all the bloom of youtn 
Freſh on thy cheek, and now, O! diſmal change 
I bear thee in theſe hands an empty ſhade. 
Wou'd I had dy'd e'er I had ſent thee hence, 

E'er I had ſav'd thee from the tyrant's hand ! 
Wou'd thou had'ſt dy'd thyſelf that dreadful day, 
And join'd thy murther'd father in the tomb, 
Rather than thus a wretched exile fall'n, 

Far from thy ſiſter, in a foreign land! 

I was not there with pious hands to waſh. 


S — 


Mpoe er de be. Oreſtes muſt already imagine, that the perſon he 
talked to was one of his ſiſters; but as he had been ſo long abſent 
could not be fure that it was Electra; the chorus ſoon after puts kim 
out of doubt by mentioning her name. | 


ts ELECTRA. 


Thy breathleſs corps, or from the greedy flame 

To gather up thy aſhes; What have all We 

My pleaſing toils, my fruitleſs cares avail'd, n 

E'en from thy infant years; that as à mother 

I watch'd thee MI, and as a mother 10% r 

I wou'd net truſt chee to a fervant's hand, 0b 

But was myſelf the guardian of thy youth, el 

Thy dear companion; all is gone with them 

Alas! thy death, like the de routing ſtorm, 

Hath borne down alt; my father is no . 

And thou art gone, and I am going too}; i VV 

Our foes rejoice; our mother, mad with for, $19 266 

Smiles at our mis'ries ; that unnat'ral mother, 

She hom thou oft kalt promiv d todeftroy ; 

But cruel fate hath blaſted all my hopes, 

And for my dear Oreftes left me nought | 2 

But this poor ſhadow : OI th* aecurſed place, | 

Where Thad Tent thee! OI my hapleſs'brother, 

Thou haſt deſtroy d Electra; take me en, 

O! take me to thee | let this urn encloſe wy 

8 aſhes * and duſt to duſt be rnb et 1 
ee eee 


To awaſh thy brombleſ e corps. The eulen of waſhing ha body of 
the deceaſed is very ancient; this office was always performed by 
the neareſt relations; Socrates, as we are informed by Plato, with'd 
himſelf before his execution, probably to prevent its being done by 
ſtrangers; Alceſtis, likewiſe, in Euripides, after me had deter- 
mined to dye for herchuſband, wathes herſelf. The Rom ans adopted 
this cuſtom from the Greeks ; and we find the mother of Euryalus, 
making the Game complaint as Electra, 
Nec te tua funera mater 
2.5 "Fs id OT aut vulnera lavi. 
Vin. Xn, I. 9 
dee an, . original, it is 71 under eis v under, 
40 nothing 


E L ECT NA. day 


That we may dwell toþ<thef once again; 
In life united by one hapleſs fate — 5 
I wou'd not wiſh in death to be abr | 
The dead are free from ſortow. 6 
0. HO RUS. 
1 Fair Eleftra! 
Do not indulge thy. griefs; but, O ! remember, 
Sprung from a mortal like thyſelf, Orgſtes 
Was mortal too, that we are mortal all. 
OREST ES. {afide.] 
What ſhall I ſay? I can refrain no longer. 
EL ECT RA. 
Why this emotion. „an: 1.5 Mut 1051 
ET. - [looking at Om” 
0 R E S T E S. 


Can it be Electra 

That lovely form? zum 54 
EL ENCVLTIR $a 
It is indeed that wretch. 
O REST ES. 

QO! doeadful}} 05 hive : do 4 ns T 
ELECTRA. 


Stranger, doſt thou weep ſor me? 
ORESTES. 
By impious hands to periſh thus 
E L E STN K. 
g For me 
Doubtleſs thou weep, for I am chang'd indeed. 


ORES- 


4 


40 nothing to l I have taken the wi to adopt a phraſe 
familiar to ourſelves, and which equally expreſſes the ſenſe of my 


author. 
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OR EST ES. 
Of nuptial rites, and each domeſtic joy 
To live depri d! 
ELECTRA. 

"oF doſt thou gaze upon me ? 

ORESTES. 
Alas! 1 did not know I was ſo-wretched. 

EL ECT RA. 
e what hath made thee ſo? 

0 R ESTES. 

. I fee thy woes. 

E L E CT R. A. 


. eit F 


ML? 'ORESTES. 
Can there be worſe than theſe ? 
E L E 


To live with murtherers ! 44 on Jfovo! 1 


ORES.TE.S.. 


What murth'rers, whom? 


ELECTRA, 


The murth'rers of my father; bound to ſerve them. 


SEP r 
Who binds thee ? > nau 
ELECTRA. 


One who calls herſelf a mother; 


A name ſhe little merit. 
ORESTES. 
| But ſay, how? 
Doth "I withhold the means of life, or act 
With brutal violence to thee ? 
E LECT-RA. 
. alas! 


"the. 
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Are my hard lot; ſhe trys a thouſand means 
To make me wretched, | 
ORESTES. 
And will none aſſiſt, 
Will none defend thee ? 
ELECTRA... 
| | None. My only hope 
Lies buried there. | 8 
ORES TES. 
O! how I pity thee ! 
ELECTRA. 
'Tis kindly done; for none will pity me, 
None but thyſelf ; art thou indeed a ſtranger, 
Or doth ſome nearer tye unite our ſorrows ? 
ORESTES. {ke 244 $A 
I cou'd unfold a tale; ----but, fay, theſe virgins, 
May I depend on' them? j a 
EL ECT R A. Fiz x2 Kg 
They are our friends, 
And faithful all. (I, Ip . 
ORESTES. 
Then lay the urn aſide, 
And I will tell thee. 
ELECTRA. 
Do not take it from me ; 
Do not, dear ſtranger. 
O REST ES. 
But I muſt indeed. 
ELECTRA 
Do 125 T beg thee. 
ORES TES. 
Come, you'll not repent it. 


"ap; 


EALSE CTR As 
WP CTA Xx 4 A F o _— .” 


E LE OT R A. 
O!] my poor brother ! if thy dear remains 
Are wreſted from me, Iam moſt unhappy. 
<ORESTES. 
No more; thou muſt not grieve for him. 
oP 2 2 r. 
| | Not grieve 
For my Oreftes? 7 
ORESTES.:. 
No; you ſhou'd not weep. 
ELECTRA. 
i — I unworthy of him then ? 
OREST E 5 
9 f * 


But do not grie ve. 

ELECTRA, | 

Not when I bear the aſhes 
Of my dear brother! Sy 
ORES. T E 2 
| | But they are not there, 

Unleſs by fiction, and a ven tale 
That hath deceiv'd the. 
ELECTRA... 

| Where then is his tomb? 
| ORRHS T Es. 
T ke living need none. 8 

E L. EC- T R. Fd | 

Ha! what ſay'ſt thou ? 


* — 5 
s « Þ * 
ORE S./ 
9 J reer 
* * * 


De Iiving need Ane. The Greck is Ts Z @v795 un, £51 T4905, 
which I have tranſlated literally.” -Brum6y; who is ſeldom guilty 
of 2 let the ſenſe lip him, aud only ſays, “ il eſt plein 

de vis. AA 


e N — gras 
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O REST ES. 
Truth. 
E LE CT RA. 
Der he then live? * 
O REST ES. 
If J have life, he lives. 
ELECTRA; 
And art thou he? 
OR-E-S:T.E $2 
Look here, and be convinc'd 
This mark, 'tis from our father. * 
ELECTRA. 
O! bleſt hour 
O REST ES. 
Bleſſed indeed ! 
ELECTRA 
Art thou then here ? 


K 2 Orr. 


This mark. What this mark was, has greatly puzzled the com- 
mentators ; the ſcholiaſts, whoſe conjectures are generally whimfi- 
cal, will needs have it to be ſome remains of the ivory ſhoulder of 
Pelops, which was viſible in all his deſcendants, as thoſe of Cad- 
mus were marked with a lance, and the Seleucidæ with an anchor. 
Camerarius, and after him Brumoy, call it a ring, or ſeal, which 


indeed is the moſt natural interpretation of the Greek word Tg ys 3 
though it may be ſaid, in ſupport of the other opinion, that the 
natural or bodily mark was more certain, and therefore a better 
proof of identity in regard to the perſon of Oreſtes. 

Art thou then here ? This diſcovery is doubtleſs the principal and 
molt intereſting ſcene in the tragedy of Electra, and upon the whole 
much better conducted. by Sophocles than by either of his rivals on 
the ſame ſubject. The effect which it had upon the audience, was, 
we may imagine, equal to its merit. Aulus Gellius tells us a re- 
markable ſtory of a certain actor, named Polus, who having un- 


132 ELECTRA. 
ORESTES. 


I am. 
ELE 9 T R A. 
Do I embrace thee ? 
ORESTES. 
May'ſt thou do it long! 
E LECTRXA. 
O! my companions ! O ! my deareſt friends! 
Do ye not ſee Oreſtes, once by art 
And cruel fiction torn from life and me, 
But now by better artſto life reſtor d? 
CHORUS, 
Daughter, we do; and fee midſt all our woes 
From ev'ry eye faſt flow the tears of joy. 
ELECTRA. 
O!] ye are come, my friends, in happieſt hour, 
Ev'n to behold, to find again the man 
Whom your ſouls wiſh'd for, ye are come. 


CHORUS. 


dertaken the part of Electra, in order to enter more fully into the 
character he was to repreſent, brought upon the ſtage an urn con- 
taining, the aſhes of his own ſon, which he wept over and embraced 
as the aſhes of Oreſtes ; his feelings were fo intenſe, and his per- 
formance ſo exquiſite on this occaſion, that the ſpectators no longer 
conſidered it as a mere repreſentation, but were fill'd with reai 
grief, and diſſolved in tears. 

Dacier is of opinion, that the dialogue between Oreſtes 10 
Electra on this occaſion, 1s too prolix, and muſt be ſhorten'd re 
it could meet with any-applauſe on qg modern theatre. 

O ! ye are come, &c. From this place, to that ſpeech of Oreſtes 
which begins with, ſpend not thy time, &c. and which contains in 
the Greek near fifty ſhort lines, the original is in Strophe and An- 
tiſtrophe: I have made no change in the meaſure of the tranſlation, 
for the reaſon given in a preceding note. 
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n. 


| We are; 
But O! in ſilence hide thy joys, Electra. 
| ELECTRA. 
Wherefore in filence ? 
CHORUS. 
| Leſt our foes within 
Sbou-d hear thee. 
EL E c T RA. 
Never, by the virgin paw'r 
Of chaſte Diana, will I hide my joys, 
Nor meanly ſtoop to fear an nn 
Of helpleſs women. 
ORESTE.S 
Women have their pow'r, 
And that thou know'ſt, EL 
ELECTRA. 
Alas! and fo I do; 
For O] thou haſt call'd back the ſad remembr.n:e 
Of that misfortune which admits no cure, 
And ne'er can be forgot, 
ORESTES. 
A fitter time 
May come when we muſt think of that. 
| ELECT. 
All times,. 
All hours are fit to talk of juſtlce in, 
And beſt the preſent, now when J am free. 
ORESTES. 
Thou art ſo, be ſo ſtill. 
ELECT R A. 
What's to be done? 


K 3 ORE S- 


134 ELECTRA. 
| ORESTES. 
Talk not, when prudence ſhou'd reſtrain thy tongue. 
ELECTR A. 
Who ſhall reſtrain'it ? who ſhall bind Electra 
To fearful filence, when Oreſtes comes? | 
When thus I ſee thee here, beyond my thoughts, 
Beyond my hopes. ; 
ORESTES. 
The gods have ſent me to thee ; 
'They bad me come. 
| ELECTRA. 
Indeed? more grateful ftill 
Is thy return; if by the gods command 
Thou cam'ſt, the gods will ſure protect thee here. 
ORESTES. 
I wou'd not damp thy joys, and yet I fear 
Leſt they ſhou'd carry thee too far, 
'E L E CTRA. 
00 
But after ſo long abſence, thus return d 
To thy afflicted ſiſter ; ſure thou woud'ſt not- 


ORESTE S. 
Do what ? 3 
„ 
Thou woud'ſt not grudge me the dear pleaſure 
Of looking on thee. 
8 KES TES. 
No; nor ſuffer any 
To rob thee of it. : 
ELECTRA. 
Shall I then 
-ORESTES. 
No doubt. 


0; A EL E C- 
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ELECTRA. 
I hear that voice, my friends, I never thought 
To hear again; ye know, when Ireceiv'd l br: £ 
The dreadful news, I kept my grief within, | | 
Silent and ſad ; but now I have thee here, 
Now I behold thee, now I fix my eyes it + 
On that dear form, which never was forgotten. of 

© NES. HLK en 
Spend not thy time in fruitleſs words, nor tell me 
How Clytæmneſtra lives, nor how Ægiſtgnus 04s 
Hath laviſh'd all our wealth; the preſent houhhn rn 
Demands our ſtrict attention; tell me how, | 
Whether by fraud, or open force, our foes 
May beſt be vanquiſh'd ; let no chearful ſmile 
Betray thee to thy mother; ſeem to grieve 
As thou wert wont ; when we have done the deed, 
Joy ſhall appear, and we will ſmile in ſafety. 

a—>++-+c<ELECT/RA.. 
Thy will is mine; not to myſelf I owe 
My preſent bliſs, 1 have it all from thee, 
From thee, my brother; nor ſhou'd aught bens me 
To give Oreſtes ev'n a moments pain. 
That were ungrateful to th* indulgent pow” ry 
Who thus hath ſmil'd propitious. Know, Mgiſthus 
Has left the palace; Clytæmneſtra's there,; 
And for thy needleſs fears that I ſhou'd ſmile, 
Or wear a chearful face, I never ſhall ; 
Hatred ſo ſtrong is rooted in my foul, 
The ſight of them will make me ſad enough. 
The tears of joy perhaps may flow for thee, 
And add to the deceit ; for flow they muſk, 
When I behold thee in one happy hour | 
Thus ſnatch'd from life, and thus to life reſtor'd. 
K 4 I cou'd 


= . ELECTRA. 


I cou'd not hope it;. O! tis paſling ſtrange! 
If from the tomb our father ſhou'd ariſe, 
And ſay he liv'd, I think I ſhou'd believe him; 
And O! when thou art come ſo far, tis fit 
I yield to thee in all, do thou direct 
My ev'ry ſtep ; but know, had I been left 
Alone, ev'n I wou'd not have fail'd in all, 
But . b or as bravely fell. 
O REST ES. 
No more. I hear the footſteps as of one 
Coming this way. 
EL ECT RA. 
Strangers, go in, and bear 
| That which with joy they cannot but receive, 
, But which with z Joy they will not long poſſe ſs. 


SCENE HI. 


GOVERNOR of OntzoTEs: ELECTRA, 
ORESTES, CHORUS. 


- GOVERNOR. 


Madneſs and folly tlius to linger here 
Have ye no thought? is life not worth your care? 
Do ye not know the dangers that ſurround you:? 
Had I not watch'd myfelf before the palace, 
Fer ye had enter'd, all your ſecret plan 
Had been diſcover'd to our foes within; 
Wuherefore no more of this tumultuous joy, 


Strangers go in, &c. Electra, inform'd that ſome one was com- 
ing towards them, changes her tone and manner, and addreſſes 
Oreſtes and Pylades as ſtrangers; what ſhe ſays, we may obſerve, 
is purpoſely ambiguous, as ſhe was apprehenſive of being over- 
heard. 5 
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And lengthen'd converſe ; *tis not fiting now, 
Goin; away, delays are dangerous 
At ſuch an hour; our fate depends upon it. 
OR'EST ES. 
May I with ſafety? is all well within? 
GOVERNOR. 
None can ſuſpect you. | 
ORESTES. 
Spake you of my death 
As we determin'd ? 
GOVERNOR. 
Living as thou art, 
They do account thee one among the dead, 
ORESTES. 
And are they glad; what ſay they? 
GOVERNOR. x 
By and by 
We'll talk of that; let it ſuffice, that all 
Is right within; and that which moſt they think fo, 
May prove moſt fatal to them. 
[pointing to the GaveRNoR.} 
EGECTRERA 
Who is this ? 
O REST ES. 
Do you not know 7 
ELECT R A. 
I cannot recolle& him. 
ORE $TE'S. 
Not know the man to whom you truſted me? 
Under whoſe care------ 
ELECTRA. 
When? hoy? 


ORE S- 
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O REST ES. 
_* To Phocis ſent, 
I *ſcap'd the tyrant. 
ELECTRA: 

Can it then be he, 
Among the faithleſs only faithful found 
When our dear father fell? 

ORESTES. 

It is the ſame. 
| [to the Governor. ] 
BB LECOTRA 
Deareſt of men, great guardian of our race, 
Art thou then here? thou, who haſt ſav'd us both 
From countleſs woes ; ſwift were thy feet to bring 
Glad tidings to me, and thy hand ftretch'd forth 
It's welcome ſuccour; but, O! why deceive me ? 
Why woud'ſt thou kill me with thy dreadful tale, 
Ev'n when thou had'ſt ſuch happineſs in ſtore ? 
Hail !. father, hail ! for I muſt call thee ſo, 
Know, thou haſt been to me, in one ſhort day, 
Both the moſt hated, and moſt lov'd of men. 
GOVERNOR. 

No more of that; we ſhall have time enough 
To talk of it hereafter ; let us go; 
This is the hour; the qucen is now alone, 
And not a man within; if ye delay, 
Expect to meet more formidable foes, Lv 
In wiſdom and in numbers far ſuperior. 


ORE S- 


Sæuiſt avere thy feet, &c. The expreſſion in the original is re- 
markable, du, £0 Todwy vTngsThuRE, dulciſſimum habens 
pedum miniſterium ; not unlike that of the prophet Iſaiah, © how 
« beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
* glad tidings!“ 
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O RES TES. 
We will not talk, my Pylades, but act. 
Let us go in; but to the gods, who guard 
This place, be firſt due adoration paid. 
ELECTRA: 
Hear then, Apollo, great Lycæan, hear 
Their humble pray'r ! O! hear Electra too, 
Who with unſparing hand her choiceſt gifts 
Hath never fail'd to lay before thy altars ; 9 
Accept the little all which now remains ; 
For me to give, accept my humbleſt pray'rs, 
My vows, my adorations ; ſmile propitious 
On all our counſels! O!] aſſiſt us now, 
And ſhew mankind what puniſhment remains 
For guilty mortals from offended heav'n. 
a f [Exeunt. 
- CHORUS. 
arne 

Behold, he comes ! the ſlaughter- breathing god 
Mais, ever thiſting for the murth'rer's blood | 

* And 


Hear then, Apollo, Sc. Electra's prayer is made before the 
altar of Apollo, which ſtood at the entrance of the palace, her: 
Clytzmneſtra had paid her devotions in the former ſcene; this gives 
an-air of ſolemnity to the action, and leſſens the horror of the mu- 
| ther, by repreſenting it as an act of piety, and agreeable to the ru 
of heaven, 


.\| Behold be comes, &c, This is the fourth Came or ſong af 


the chorus, and is ſuppoſed to divide the fourth and the fifth aQs , 
it is ſhorter, we may. obſerye, than any of the reſt, probably o 
contrived by the author, to relieve the impatience of the Spectator. 
who is naturally eager to ſee the cataſtrophe; it is not therefore 
a time to amuſe him with poetry and deſcription, but to prepare him 
for the event; which is here done in a few words, fincly adapted " 
that purpoſe. 


2 * — == 

bd * . — 
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| And, ſee, the dogs of war are cloſe behind; 
Nought can eſcape their all-devouring rage ; 
This did my conſcious heart long ſince preſage, 
And the fair dream that ſtruck my raptur'd mind. 
ANTISTROPHE. 
TH avenger ſteals along with ſilent feet, 
And ſharpen'd ſword, to his paternal ſeat, 
His injur'd father's wrongs to vindicate 
Conceal'd from all by Maia's fraudful ſon, 
Who ſafe conducts him till the deed be done, 


Nor "_ will delay the n work of fate. 
[Excunt. 


A r V. 
t 


ELECTRA, CHORUS. 

ee 8.0. f 

my dear friends, they are about it now, 

* The deed is doing: but be ſtill, | 
C H O- 
The dogs of xvay. Kures egvkToHC, gr. canes inevitabiles. Shake- 
ſpear has n the ſame image, On havock, and let flip . 


« dogs of war. 
See prologue to Henry the eth. 


Maia's frandful fon. Mercury was the god of fraud and trea- 
chery, and called Ates, or the deceiver; to him therefore was at- 
tributed all ſecret ſchemes and expeditions, good or bad. The 
propriety of Mercury's peculiar aſſiſtance in this place, may like- 
wiſe be accounted for from his relation to Myrtilus, who was ſlain 
by Pelops. 

O my dear friends, &c. To avoid the horror of a murther on 
the ſtage, which, however familiar to us, the ancients conſidered as 


ſhocking 2nd diſguſtful, Sophocles has contrived that it ſhall be done 
within 
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CHORUS. 
What deed ? 
How ? where ? | 
ELECTRA. 
She doth prepare the fun'ral banquet 
But they are not far from her. 
CHORUS. 
Why then leave them ? 
ELECTRA. 
To watch Ægiſthus, leſt he ſteal upon us 
And blaſt our purpoſe. 
CLYTAMNESTRA. 
[Behind the ſcenes. ] 
O! I am betray'd! 
My palace full of murth'rers ; not a friend 
Left to protect me. 


EL E C- 


within the palace; but as Electra had received no commands from the 
oracle to revenge the death of Agamemnon, there would have been 
an indecency and impropriety in making her a witneſs or aceeſſary 
to the murther : ſhe therefore leaves her brother to kill Clytzmneſ- 
tra, and comes out; which at the ſame time gives her an opportu- 
nity of watching the arrival of ZEgiſthus, and preventing any in- 
terruption from him. The appearance of Electra on the ſtage in 
this place is abſolutely neceſſary, as without it no reaſon could be 
aſſigned for the return of Oreſtes; and thus the reſt of the buſineſs 
of the drama muſt have been tranſacted out of ſight of the audience, 
who would conſequently remain ſtrangers to the cataſtrophe, 

The fun'ral banquet. The Greek AsCnT@ #604442, lebetem parat, 
alluding to the TeerÞerTyor, or funeral banquet, which was uſually 
fpread on the tomb of the deceaſed by the neareſt relation. This 
banquet Ele&ra imagines that Clytzmneſtra was already preparing 
for Oreſtes, whom ſhe ſuppoſed dead: but they, fays ſhe, are nat 
far from her; that is, they who are preparing one for her. 'The 
ſentence, we ſee, is purpoſely left unfiniſhed, 


142 E L ECT RA. 
ELECTRA. 


. Some one cries within; 
Did you not hear ? | 
CHORUS. 
| It is too horrible 
For mortal ear ; I tremble at the ſound. | rails 
L [within] 
CLYTAMNESTRA. 
Egiſthus, O! where art thou: 
EL ECT RA. 
| Hark ! again 
The voice, and louder. bi 2g 
[within, ] 
CLYTEAMNESTRA. 
O] my child, my child! 
Pi thy mother, pity her who bore thee. 
| ELECTRA. 
Be thine the pity which thou ſhewd'ſt to bow, 
And to his father. lh 
| CH 0 R U 8. 
O unhappy kingdom 
Ol 


Some one cries within. Dacier puts theſe words into the mouth 
of one of the women that compoſe the chorus ; becauſe, (ſays he) 
Electra would never have ſaid “ ſome one cries out,” as ſhe knew it 
muſt be Clytæmneſtra. The reader may take his choice in regard 


ds this alteration j I have left it as it ſtands in the * being 


à matter of no great conſequence. 

O ! unhappy kingdom / The chorus, though fatiofied that Clytam- 
neſtra deſerved to die, and that this action of Qreſtes was command- 
ed by the gods, are notwithſtanding ſhock'd at the execution of it: 
they lament the preſent, and expreſs their fear of future miſeries in 
the hcuſe of ade : it is impoſſible, in their opinion, that a fa» 

nuly - 
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O! wretched race! thy miſery is full; 
This day will finiſh all. 
[within] 
CLYTAMNESTRA. 
O! I am wounded ! 
ELECTRA. 2 
Another ſtroke. Another, if thou can'ſt. i x 
CLYTAMNESTR A. 
Ah me! again 


E L E c- 


mily could ever proſper where à wife had killed her huſband, and 
a child murthered his mother. There is ſomething in this reflec- 
tion ſtriking and pathetic. 


Another firoke, Sr. “ Ce mot fait fremir,“ (ſays 8 
ce theſe words make one ſhudder.” Dacier is likewiſe of opinion, 
that all the art of the poet is inſufficient to reconcile us to the ſierce- 
neſs of Electra. We cannot, (ſay theſe gentlemen} hear without 
horror a ſiſter exhorting her brother to murther her own mother; 
nature ftarts at ſuch inhumanity : Oreſtez ſhould be reyenged, but 
by ſome other hand. Theſe, and many other accuſations of the 
ſame kind, are brought againſt Sophocles, who ſtands indicted of 
cruelty by the French critics : their delicacy is, it ſeems, greatly 
Mock ' d at what they call the atrocity of the action. I am not- 
withſtanding of opinion, that the more indulgent Engliſh reader 
will acquit the poet, when he conſiders the manners and character 
of the people before whom the play was repreſented. The murther 
of Clytæmneſtra, we are frequently put in mind, was by command 
of the oracle; and was therefore looked an by the ancients, how- 
ever contrary to the dictates of nature, as an act of piety. Their 
idea of fatality was, of itſelf, ſafficieat to take away all the horror 
and cruelty of it; belides which, it may be added in favour of $0- 
phocles, that the- tory of Clytzemneſtra, the perſons concerned in 
her death, and every circumſtance attending it, was too well known 
to the whole audience, to admit of any material alteration in the 
Honduct of it. 
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ELECTRA. 
O! that — too 

Groan'd with thee now ! 
N CHORUS. 


Then vengeance is compleat, 
The dead arife and ſhed their murth'rers blood 


ä 
SCENE II. c 
ORESTES, PYLADES, GOVERNOR of 


ORESTEs. 
ELECTRA, CHORUS. 
ELECTRA. 
Behold them here; their hands 
Dropping with gore, a pious ſacrifice 
To the great god of war. How is't, Oreſtes ? 
r 
Tis very well; all's well, if there be truth 
In great Apollo's oracles, ſhe's dead. 
Thou need'ſt not fear a cruel mother now. 
CHORUS. 
No more; Ægiſthus comes. 
ELECTRA, 
Inſtant go in; 
Do you not ſee him? joyful he returns. 
| CHORUS. 
Retire ; thus far is right, go on, and proſper. 
| O REST ES. 
Fear not, we'll do it. 
CHORUS. 
But immediately. 
ORESTES. 
I'm gone. Exeunt Oreſtes, Pylades, and Gov. 
E L E C. 


E LE CT RA. 145 
ELECTRA. 


For what remains here to be done, 
Be it my care; I'll whiſper in his ear 
A few ſoft flatt'ring words, that he may ruſn 
Unknowing down precipitate on ruin. 


$SCENE III. 


EGISTHUS, ELECTRA, CHORUS, 


K G M 
Which of you knows ought of theſe Phocian gueſts, Ef 
'Who come to tell us of Oreſtes' death? 
You firſt L aſk, Electra, once fo proud 
And fierce of ſoul ; it doth concern you maſt ; 
And therefore you, I think, can beſt inform me. 
r 
Ves, I can tell thee; is it poſſible 
I ſhou'd not know it? that were not to know | 
A circumſtance of deareſt import to me, of 
nen 
Where are they then? Pe 
ELECTRA” | 
Within. OE 
AGISTHUS, 
And ſpake they truth ? 
ELECTRA 
They did; a truth not prov'd by words alone, 
But facts undoubted. 


1 


L K GIS T- 


Which of you knows, Cc. Clytzmneſtra, we are to ſuppoſe, on 
receiving the news of Oreſtes's death, had ſent a meſſage to Ægiſt- 
nus to acquaint him with it; he returns home therefors immediately 
to enquire into the particulars. 


146 ELECTRA. 


AGISTHUS. 
Shall we fee him then? 
ELECTRA. 
Ay, and a dreadful fight it is to ſee. | 
E GIST HU s. 
Thou art not wont to give a pych joy; 
Now o am glad indeed. Aoi 
5 > > BLECTRA.. 
Glad .may'ft thou be, 
| IF aught there js in that can give-thee joy. 
XAGISTHUS. 
Silence within, and let my palace gates 
Be open'd all; that'Argos and Mycenæ | 
May ſend her millions forth to view the ſight; ; 
And if there are who nouriſh idle hopes 
That till Oreſtes lives, behold him hire, 
And learn ſubmiſſion, nor inflame the croud 
Againft their lawful ſoy'reign, left they fee] 
An angry monarch's heavieſt vengeance on them. 
EFLECTR A. . 
Already I have learn d the taſk, and | yield «4.6 


. — | RS 


N 8 C E N E 

Glad may'f thou be. This ſpeech of Electra, as well as that which 
goes before it, is purpoſely ambiguous ; ZEgiſthus believes ſhe is 
talking of Oreſtes, whilſt ſhe ſpeaks of Clytæmneſtra. 


ELECTR A. 147. 


N 


Opens and diſcovers the body of CLYTAMNESTRA ex- 
tended on a bier, and cover'd with a veil, 


ORESTES; PYLADES, GOVERNOR of OzsTrs, 
AGISTHUS, ELECTRA, CHORUS, and a croud 
of SPECTATORs from the city. 


£AGISTHUS. 
What a fight is here 
O! deity ſupreme! this cou'd not be 
But by thy will ; and whether Nemeſis | 
Shall ſtili o'ertake me for my crime, I know not. 
Take off the veil, that' I may view him well; 
He was by blood: ally'd, and therefore claims 
Oar n ſorrows. 
O RES TE S. 
WI Take it off thyſelf; 
'Tis nod y office; thee. it beſt befits 
To ſee and to lament, 
| AGISTHUS, 
| And ſo it does; 
And I will do it; ſend Clytæmneſtra hither. 
| [taking off the veil, 


L 2 ORE S- 

This cou'd not be. The Greek is u rr, which, literally 
tranſlated, anſwers exactly to our phraſe, .it did not fall out. 

"Tis not my office. All duties paid to the dead were perform'd by 
the neareſt relations; Oreſtes, as ſuppoſed to be a ſtranger, had no 
buſiges with them; ZEgiſthus therefore, himſelf, takes off the 
veil, which greatly heightens the ſurprize and horror. of the cata» 
ſtrophe. 


<148 ELECTRA. 


ORE 8 r E 8. 
She is before tile. 
EGISTH U 8. 
g. FM what do I fee? 
| ORESTES. 
Why, what's the matter? what ohne 
Do you not ſee him l 
K G I'S. THU & 
| In what dreadful. e 
Am I then fallen? , . . - 
0 R E. 8 T E 8. 4 
Doft thou not now behold | 
That thou art talking with the dead ? RE: 
* e 
| Alas 


— . 


Too 


She is before thee. Of all the cataſtrophes, antient or modern, 
which I remember to have met with, this of Electra appears to me 
infinitely the moſt intereſting, natural, and truly dramatic. There 
cannot poſſibly be a ſpectacle more affecting than the ſcene before ; 
us; a tyrant, murtherer, and adulterer, is — as exulting 
on the death of the only perſon i in the world whom he had to fear, 
and whoſe dead body he expects to ſee beſore him; inſtead of this, 
on lifting up the veil, he is ſhock d, not with the corps f Oreſtes, 
dut that of his own wife; he perceives at once that Clytæmneſtra is 
murther'd, that Oreſtes is alive and cloſe to him, and that he has 
nothing to expect himſelf but immediate death: the ſudden change 
of fortune to all the perſons concern'd, the ſurpriſe and deſpair of 
ZEgiſthus, the joy and triumph in the countenances of Oreſtes and 
Electra, mutt altogether have exhibited a picture worthy the pencil 
of a Raphael to execute: how it was ated on the Greek ſtage, we 
cannot pretend to determine, : moſt probably with taſte and judg- 

ment. Let the Engliſh reader conceive thoſe inimitable actors, 
Quin, Garrick, and Cibber in the parts of Mgiſthus, Oreſtes, and 
Electra, and from thence form to himſelf ſome idea of the effect 
which ſuch a cataſtrophe would h:ve on 2 Britiſh audience. 
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Too well I ſee it, and thou art----Oreftes. 
ORESTES, 
So great a prophet thou, and gueſs fo ill! 
AGISTHUS.' 
I know that I am loſt, undone for ever ; 
But let me ſpeak to thee. 
E-L'E'C'T: RA; 
Do not, Oreſtes; 
No, not a word; what can a moment's ſpace 
Profit a wretch like him to death devoted ? 
Quick let him dye, and caſt his carcaſe forth 
To dogs and vultures ; they will beſt perform 
Fit obſequies for him : by this alone 
We can be free and happy. 
ORE & T-E-$, 
Get thee in 
This is no time for talk; thy life, thy life. 
AGISTHUS. 
But why go in?. if what thou mean'ſt to do 
Be juſt, what need of darkneſs to conceal it ? 
Why not deſtroy me here ? 
OREST ES. 
| It is not thine 


L 3 Now 


* 


mY great a prophet, Nc. This is a ſneer of Oreſtes, on his being 
diſcovered by Ægiſthus, who had the reputation of a prophet,  _ 

They will beſt perform, &c. Amongſt the Greeks, to be deprivad 
of the rites of ſepulture, was accounted a puniſhment worſe: than 
death itſelf. The original doth not mention dogs and vultures, bu 
only ſays, let him be given 74924v7t, ſolis pollinctoribus vel libi- 
tinariis, to the only buriers (if we may ul the expreſſion) that he 
deſerves, . Hh | 


150 ELECTRA. 
Now to command : hence to thre fatal place 
Where our dear father fell, and periſh there. 
E GIS T HUS. 
This palace then is doom ' d to be the witneſs 
Of all the preſent, all the future woes | 
Of Pelops' hapleſs race. 
ORES T ES. 
Of thine, at leaſt 
It ſhall be witneſs; that's my prophecy, * 0 
And a moſt true one. | | 
| E G18 T HUS. 
Tis not from thy father, 
ORESTES. 
Thou talk'ſt, and time is loſt, Away. 
AGISTHUS. 
I follow. 


7 | | ORESs- 


Hence to the fatal place, Ce. Ægiſthus muſt be flain on the very 
ſpot where he killed Agamemnon ; this heightens the juſtice of the 
action, and at the fame time prevents the ſpilling of blood on the 
ſtage, which Sophocles judiciouſly avoids. The juſtice of Oreſtes 
puts us in” mind of a fimilar paſſage in holy writ, © in the place 
« where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, ſhall dogs lick thy 
« hlood, even thine.” 

See 1 Kings, xi. 19. 

Of thine at leaft, &c. The antients were of opinion, that the 
words of dying men were always prophetic ; Agiſthus therefore, 
perceiving that his death was determined, foretells the fate of Oreſ- 
tes, doom'd to be tormented for the murther of his mother; Oreſtes 
interrupts his ſpeech, by aſſuring him that his own fate was un- 
avoidable : the Engliſh reader will recolle& a parallel paſſage in 
Shakeſpear, where Richard the third cuts off the prophecies of 
Henry the fixth, with 

— Die, prophet, in thy ſpeech 
For this among the reſt was I ordain'd, 


ELECTRA 


ORESTES 
Thou ſhalt go firſt. | 
AGISTHUS. 
Think'ſt thou I mean to fly ? 
ORESTES. 
No; but I'd make thy end moſt bitter to thee 
In ev'ry circumſtance, nor let thee chooſe 
The ſofteſt means. Were all like thee to periſh 
Who violate the laws, twou'd leſſen much 
The guilt of mortals, and reform mankind. 
| [Exeunt. 
CHORUS. 
O!] race of Atreus ! after all thy woes, 
How art thou thus by one advent'rous deed 
To freedom and to happineſs reftor'd ! 
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PHILOCTETES 


— 


Dramatis Perſonz. 


ULYSSES, king of Ithaca. 
NEOPTOLEMUS, ſon of Achilles, 


kz RN 095 companion 
- of Hi les. 15 n \ 


A SPY. 
HERCULES. 5 


9 I 
z A. . 


Ja «4 — 


CHORUS, 


Compoſt of the companions of CRELLE and 
"NTzorTOLEMUS. | Wy Fes 


SCENE Lemnos, near a grotto, in a rock by the ſea- ſide. 


"4 39-5] 
— 
PH ILO GC I E. 


9 — — * — 


AE 
N 


ULYSSES, NEOPTOLEMUS, ATTENDANT. 


ULYSSES. 
T length, my noble friend, thou braveſt ſon 
Of a brave father, father of us all, 
'The great Achilles, we have reach'd the ſhore 
Of ſea-girt Lemnos, deſart and forlorn, 
Where never tread of human ſtep is ſeen, . 
Or voice of mortal heard, ſave his alone, 
Poor Philoctetes, Pæan's wretched ſon, 


_ Whom 


Poor PhiloFetes, &c. It is reported of Philoctetes, that Hercules, 
at his death on mount Hyllus, bequeath'd to him, as a teſtimony of 


his eſteem, his bow and arrows; the extraordinary virtues of which 
we ſhall find frequeutly alluded to in this piece. Philoctetes after 
this, being in ſearch of an altar dedicated to his deceaſed friend, in 
the iſland of Chryſa, was there bit by a ſerpent ; the wound feſter'd. 
and an incurable ulcer enſued, notwithſtanding which he proceeded 
in his voyage to aſſiſt at the fiege of Troy; where the wound grow- 
ing deſperate, his continual cries and groans interrupted the motions 
of the war, and probably diſheartened the foldiers ; the Grecian 
chiefs therefore thought it adviſeable to remove him from the army. 
A ſuperſtitious belief was inſtilled into the multitude, that Philoc- 
tetes was ſtruck by the hand of the gods with an incurable diſtem- 
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Whom here I left; for ſuch were my commands 
From Grecia's chiefs, when. by his fatal wound 
Oppreſs'd, his groans and execrations dreadſul 
Alarm'd our hoſts, our facred rites profan'd, 
And interrupted holy ſacrifice. 

But why ſhou'd I repeat the tale? the time 
Admits not of delay, we muſt not linger, | 

Left he diſcover our arrival here, 

And all our purpos'd fraud to draw him hence 
Be ineffectual ; lend me then thy aid: 
Surveying round thee, canſt thou ſee a roc 
With double entrance; to the ſun's warm rays 
In winter open, and in ſummer's heat 

Giving free paſſage to the welcome breeze? 

A little to the left, there is a fountain 


Of 


per ; and Ulyſſes was ordered to carry him to Lemnos, an uninha- 
bited iſland in the ZAEgean fea, and leave him there to the care of 
provider.ce. In this miſerable ſituation he remained for ten years; 
the Greeks in the mean time are informed by an oracle, that Troy 
could never be conquered without the arrows of Hercules, then in 
the poſſeſſion of Philoctetes. Ulyſſes and Neoptolemus are diſpatch d 
with commands to bring him to the ſiege. The manner in which 
this expedition was conducted, and the means made uſe of by the 
artful Ulyſſes to gain the arrows of Hercules, conſtitute the fubje& 
of the tragedy z which, though extremely barren of dramatic inci- 
| dents, and diveſted of every theatrical ornament, abounds at the 
Game time in ſuch amiable ſimplicity, ſuch ſtrength of colouring, 
and propriety of character and manners, as may, perhaps, render 
it even more pleaſing to the judicious and olaſſical reader, than thoſe 
plays of Sophocles, where the fable is apparently more intereſting, 
and the manners much more ſimi lar to our own. The celebrated 
archbiſhop of Cambray was ſo ſtruck with the ſtory of Philoctetes, 
that he has taken the pains. to weave it into his excellent work, 
where it forms a very beautiful epiſede, | 4 

RK See Talomague, b. 15. 
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Of living water, where, if yet he breathes 
He flakes his thirſt ; if aught thou ſeeſt of this, | $ 
Inform me ; ſo ſhall each to each impart | . 
Council moſt fit, and ſerve our common cauſe. 
NEOPTOLEM US. 
[leaving Ulyſſes a little behind him, 
If I miſtake not, I behold a caye, 
Ey'n ſuch as thou deſcrib'ſt. 
ULYSSES. | 
Doſt thou? which way? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Vonder it is; but no path leading thither, | 
Or trace of human footſtep. 
oss Es 
LE In his cell 
A chance but he hath lain him down to reſt ; 
Look if he hath not. 
NEOPTOLEMU A s: 


ON [advancing towards the cave. 
, | Not a creature there. 


ULYSSES. | 
Nor food, nor mark of houſhold preparation? 
NEOPTOLEMU 8. 
A ruſtic bed of ſcatter'd leaves. 
ULYSSES. 
| What more? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
A wooden bowl, the work of ſome rude hand, 
With a few ſticks for fuel. | 
ULYSSES. 
This is all 
His little treaſure here. 


NE OP- 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
; Dnhappy man 
Some linen for his wounds. 
ULYSSES. 

- | Fhis muſt be then 
His place of habitation ; ; far from hence 
He cannot roam; diſtemper'd as he is, 
It were impoſſible; he is but gone 
A little way for needful food, or herb 
Of power to ſwage and mitigate his pain. 
Wherefore diſpatch this ſervant to ſome place 
Of obſervation, whence he may eſpy 
His ev'ry motion, left he ruſh upon us. 
There's not a Grecian whom his foul ſo much 
Cou'd wiſh to cruſh beneath him as Ulyſſes. 

[Makes a ſignal to the e, who retires. 


SCENE IT. 


'NEOPTOLEMUS,.-ULYSSES 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 


He's gone to guard each avenue; and now, 

If thou haſt aught of moment to impart 
Fan our purpoſe, ſay it; I attend. 15 
ULYSSES. 

| Son of Achilles, mark me well; remember, 
What we are doing not on ſtrength alone, 

Or courage; but on conduct will depend; 
Therefore if aught uncommon be propos'd, 
Strange to thy ears, and adverſe to thy nature, 
Refle& that tis thy duty to comply, 

And act conjunctive with me. 


NE OP. 


PHILOCTETES. 


N E Oo PTOLEMUS. 
- bu Well! what is it? 
1 LYSSES. 
We muſt deceive this Philoctetes; that 
Will be thy taſk ; when he ſhall aſæ thee who 
And what thou art, Achilles“ ſon, reply; 
Thus far within the verge of truth, no more; 
Add, that reſentment fir d thee to forſake 
The Grecian fleet, and ſeek thy native ſoil, 
Unkindly us'd by thoſe who long with vows 
Had ſought thy aid to humble haughty Troy, 
And when thou cam'ſt, ungrateful as they were, 
The arms of great Achilles, thy juſt right, pH bf. 
Gave to Ulyſſes; here thy bitter taunts 
And ſharp inveQives lib'rally beſtow ' 4 Of 
On me; ſay what thou wilt, I ſhall forgive, darf al 
And Greece will not forgive thes if thou doſt not; 
For againſt Troy thy efforts are all vain 
Without his arrows: ſafely thou may ſt hold 
Friendſhip and converſe with him, but I cannot. 
Thou wert not with us when the war began, 
Nor bound by ſolemn oath to join our hoſt 
As I was; me he knows, and if he find , _ 
That I am with thee, we are both undone, 
They muſt be ours then, theſe all-conqu”ring arma; 
We avis of great Achilles. The conteſt concerning the arms of 
Achilles, was ſolely between Ajax and Ulyſſes ; we have no account 
that Neoptolemus laid claim to them, As Philoctetes, however, 
had been abſent during the whole affair, Ulyſſes was at liberty to 
ſubſtitute Neoptolemùs in the room of Ajax, eſpecially as his being 
the ſon of Achilles, naturally juſtified his pretenſions to the arnis of 
his father; the fiction therefore was probable. . 
Theſe all-conquering arms. A. diſpute concerning a bow and ar- 
rows 
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Remember tbat. I know, thy noble nature 

Abhors the thought of treachery or fraud ; 

But what a glorious. prize is vidtory'! | 

Therefore be bold; we will be juſt heteafter. 

Give to deceit and me a little portion 

Becall'd the holieſt, worthieſt, beſt of men. 
NEOPTOLEM US: 

What but to hear alarms my conſcious foul, | 


Son of Laertes, I ſhall never practiſG. nl) 
I was not born to flatter or betray ; . ” BIS 
Nor I, nor he (the voice of fame reports) wr b 
Who gave me birth; what open arms can do IT 
Behold me prompt to act, but ne er to fraud 


Will I deſcend ; ſure we can more than match 
In ſtrength a ſoe thus lame and impotent. 
| as ag) OG DOR ou 17 044-0 A 
* vt A baſe 

rows may probably AY to a hs critic but a an 3 ſub- 
ject for a tragedy ; but the defenders of Sophocles muſt deſire hind 
to recolle&, that on thoſe arrows, however unintereſting | the. circum- 
ſtance may at firſt appear, depended no leſs than the fate of a whole 
nation; politically conſider'd therfore, it was a point of the utmoſt 
conſequence ; if the poet had not thought fo, he would certainly 
have been jnexcuſable in bringing down a at laſt; as we walt 
ſee in the cataſtrophe, to determine it. 

ie will be juſt bereafter. This advice is put with great 3 
into the mouth of the artful Ulyſſes, who, like other ſubtle pandars 
to vice, perſuades his friend to the commiſſion of a crime, and at the 
ſame time propoſes the palliative of future repentance and virtue ; 
an evaſive and ſubtle excuſe for guilt, which has perhaps done more 
injury to the cauſe of religion and truth than any other whatſoever. 
Neoptolemus anſwers it with. all the honeſt indignation that ſuch ; 2 
ſentiment deſerved. The characters, we may obſerve, of the two 
heroes are finely contraſted, and ſerve, like light and ſhade, greatly 
to animate and cnliven the whole beantiful picture. bus 


P*-H<I-L OC HET E S. 16s 


A baſe betrayer; and O] king, believe me, 
Rather, much rather would I fall by virtue, 
Than riſe by guilt to certain victory. 

ULYSSES. 
O! noble youth, and worthy of thy fire, 
When I like thee was young, like thee of * 
And courage boaſtful, little did I deem 
Of human policy ; but long experience 
Hath taught me, ſon, tis not the pow'rful arm 
But ſoft enchanting tongue that governs all. 

NEOPTOLEM US. 
And thou woud'ſt have me tell an odious falfehood ? 
UL YS S ES. 
He muſt be gain'd by fraud. 
NEOPTOLEMU 8. 
By fraud ? and why 

Not by perſuaſion ? - 

ULYSS E 8. 

He'll not liſten to it; 

And force were vainer ſtill. 


NEQPTOLEMUS. 


| What mighty pow'r 
Hath he to boaſt ? | 
ULYSSES. 
Ae His arrows wing'd with death 
Inevitable. 


NEOPTOLEM US. 
Then it were not ſafe 
Ke ANNE 
| ULYSSES. 
TI” * No; unleſs by fraud 
He be ſecur d. | 
; ESTES. M 1 "Nof ©: Pe 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
And think'ſt thou tis not baſe 
To tell a lye then ? 
ULYSSES. 
Not if on that lye 
Depends our ſafety. "I 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Who ſhall dare to tel} it 
Without a bluſh ? 
| ULYSSES. | 
| We need not bluſh at aught 
That may promote our int'reſt and ſucceſs. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
But where's the int'reſt that ſhou'd biaſs me ? 
Come he or not to Troy, imports it aught 
To Neoptolemus ? 
ULYSSES. 
Troy cannot fall 
Without his arrows. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Said'ſt thou not, that 1 
Was deſtin'd to deſtroy her? 
ULS. 


Think'ft thou tis not baſe, &c. The character of Neoptolemus is 
copied from that of his father, who is repreſented by Homer as of 


an open and ingenuous diſpoſition, and a foe to lying and diſſimu- 


lation; in the ninth book of the Iliad, he cries out, 
Ex Ogo yag or R,, opus iden Tuanaty, 
Os d eTepoy per NU H evi peo iy, ANA fs Cal. 
Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 

My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell. Porr. 
words that deſerve, though from a heathen writer, to be written in 
letters of gold, and graven, as Solomon ſays, in the tablets of the 
heart. 
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ULYSSES, 
Without them 
Nought canſt thou do, and they without thee nothing, 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Then I muſt have them. 
ULYSSES. 


When thou haſt, remember 
A double prize awaits thee. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What, Ulyſles ? 
ULYSSES. 
The glorious names of valiant and of wile. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Away; I'll do it. Thoughts of guilt or ſhame 
No more appall me. 
ULYSSES. 
Wilt thou do it then ? x 
Wilt thou remember what I told thee of ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Depend on't ; I have promis'd ; that's ſufficient. 
ULYSSES. 
Here then remain thou; I muſt not be ſeen; 
If thou ſtay long, I'll ſend a faithful ſpy 
Who in a ſailor's habit well diſguis'd 
May paſs unknown ; of him, from time to time, 
What beft may ſuit our purpoſe thou ſhalt know. 
I'll to the ſhip; farewel ; and may the god 
e Who 


Then I muſt have them. The ſtruggle between ambition and vir- 
tue in the breaſt of Neoptolemus, is natural and affecting. The 
ſubtle Ulyſſes had diſcovered that his foible was the love of glory, 
and therefore attacks him in the only part where he was open to per- 
ſuaſion. The virtue of Neoptolemus ſtaggers at the reward propoſ- 
ed, and he ſubmits to a treachery which his ſoul abhors, 


NE —— 
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Who brought us here, the fraudful Mercury, 
And great Minerva, guardian of our country; 
And ever kind to me, protect us ſtill ! 


[Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
CRORUS-  NEOPT-OQLEMUS. 
CHORUS. 


Maſter, inſtru us, ſtrangers as we are, 
What we may utter, what we muſt conceal, 
Doubtleſs the man we ſeek will entertain 
Suſpicion of us; how are we to act? 

To thoſe alone belongs the art to rule 

Who bear the ſcepter from the hand of Jove; 
To thee of right devolves the pow'r ſupreme, 
From thy great anceſtors deliver'd down ; 
Speak then, our royal lord, and we obey. 


NE O P- 

The — Mercury. See note in Electra, p. 140. 

Mafeer, inſtruct us, &c. According to the original deſign of the 
chorus, their chief buſineſs was to take the'part of diſtreſſed virtue ; 
to counteract the bad effects that might ariſe from vitious charac- 
ters, and to draw moral inferences from the action of the drama: 
they are generally therefore, as in the two preceding plays of Ajax 
and Electra, attendants on, and friends to the hero or heroine of 
the piece; a propriety which the ſubject of the tragedy before us 
would by no means admit, the diftreſs of Philoctetes ariſing in a 
great meaſure from his being left alone in the iſland ; the chorus, 
for this reaſon, is compoſed not of the friends of the hero, but the 
ſoldiers and followers of Ulyſſes and Neoptolemus ; we muſt not 
be ſurprized therefore to find them conſpiring with their maſters to ſ 
deceive PhiloRetes, and throughout the play aiding and aſſiſting | 
the deſigns of their commanders ; they, notwithſtanding, perform 
the officium virile preſcribed by Horace, and expreſs their pity and 
conceen for the man, whom it is not in their power to relieve. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
If you wou'd penetrate yon deep receſs 
To ſee the gave where Philoctetes lyes, 
Go forward ; but remember to return | 
When the paor wand'rer comes this way, prepar'd 
To aid our purpoſe here, if need require. 

CHORUS, 

O!] king, we ever meant to fix our eyes 
On thee, and wait attentive to thy will ; 
But, tell us, in what part is he conceal'd ? 
"Tis fit we know the place, leſt unobſerv'd 
He ruſh upon us; which way doth it lye ? 
See'ſt thou his footſteps leading ſrom the cave, 
Or hither bent? 


NEOPTOLEMUS, 


[advancing tawards the cave. 


Behold the double door 
Of his poor dwelling, and the flinty bed, 
CHORUS. 
And whither is its wretched maſter gone ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Doubtleſs in ſearch of food, and not far off; 
For ſuch his manner is; accuſtom'd here, 
So ſame reports, to pierce with winged arrows 
His ſavage prey for daily ſuſtenance, 
His wound till painful, and no hope of cure. 
CHORUS. 
Alas! I pity him; without a friend, 
A3 Without 


Alas ! I pity bim, Cc. The lamentation of the chorus in this 
ſcene, as it ſtands in the original, is in Strophe and Antiſtrophe, 
and was therefore moſt probably, as I have before obſerved, ſet ta 
mulic and ſung ; but as it makes at the tame time part of their con- 


verſation ä 


1 
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Without a fellow-ſuff*rer, left alone, 

Depriv'd of all the mutual joys that flow 

From ſweet ſociety, diſtemper'd too; 

How can he bear it? O] unhappy race 

Of mortal man] doom'd to an endleſs round 

Of ſorrows, and immeaſurable woe ! 

Second to none in fair nobility 

Was Philoctetes, of illuſtrious race; 

Yet here he lyes, from ev'ry human aid 

Far off remov'd, in dreadful ſolitude, 

And mingles with the wild and ſavage herd ; 

With them in famine and in miſery 

Conſumes his days,- and weeps their common fate, 

Unheeded, fave when babbling echo mourns 

In bitt'reſt notes reſponſive to his woe. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 

And yet I wonder not; for if aright 

I judge, from angry heav'n the ſentence came; 

And Chryſa was the cruel ſource of all ; 


Nor 


verſation with Neoptolemus, I could not throw it into ode or 
rhyme without interrupting the narration, and giving a motely ap- 
pearance to the dialogue; I have therefore left it in blank verſe. 
The deſcription of Philoctetes's diſtreſs, in this paſſage, is in the 
Greek inimitably beautiful, which I have endeavoured to give my 
readers ſome imperfe& idea of in the tranſlation, 

From angry heaven, &c. The ſtory of Philoctetes, as related in 
the fifteenth book of Telemaque, differs from that of Sophocles in 
this particular; PhiloRetes there informs Telemachus, that he 
drop'd by chance. one of the arrows of Hercules on his own foot, 
and that the wound remained for a long time incurable. He like- 
wiſe attributes this misfortune, and all the diſtreſs which he ſuffered 
at Lemnos, to his crime in diſcovering to Ulyſſes the place where 
Hercules died, and which he had ſolemnly ſworn to conceal, The 
gods therefore puniſhed him for his perjury. 


Nor doth this ſad diſeaſe inflict him till 


Incurable, without aſſenting gods; 
For ſo they have decreed, leſt Troy ſhou'd fall 
Beneath his arrows e' er th' appointed time 
Of it's deſtruction come. 
CHORUS. 
No more, my ſon; 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What ſayſt thou? ö 
CHORUS. 
Sure I heard a diſmal groan 
Of ſome afflicted wretch. » 
 NEOPTOLEMUS. 
| Which way ? 
CHORUS. 
Ev'n now 
I hear it, and the ſound as of ſome ſtep. 
Slow-moving this way, he is not far from us; 
His plaints are louder now ; prepare, my ſon. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 


For what ; 
CHORUS. 


New troubles; for behold he comes; 
Not like the ſhepherd with his rural pipe 
And chearful ſong, but groaning heavily ; 
Either his wounded foot againſt ſome thorn 


Hath ftruck, and pains him ſorely, or perchance 


He hath eſpied from far ſome ſhip attempting 
To enter this inhoſpitable port, 
And hence his cries to ſave it from deſtruction. 


M 4 
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[Exeunt, 
ACT 


Not like the Shepherd, &c. Otway has caught this image in his 


Orphan. 


« Sweet as the ſhepherd's pipe upcn the mountain. 
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A | Goa TM 
8 C . 
PHILOCTETES, NEOPTOLEMUS, CHORUS. 
PHITOCTETES. 
A V, welcome ſtrangers, what diſaſtrous fate 
Led you to this inhoſpitable ſhore, 
Nor haven ſafe, nor habitation fit 
Affording ever? of what clime, what race? 
Who are ye ? ſpeak; if I may truſt that garb 
Familiar once to me, ye are of Greece, 
My much-lov'd country; let me hear the ſound 
Of your long-wifh'd for voices; do not look 
With horror on me, but in kind compaſſion 
Pity a wretch deſerted and forlorn _ 
In this ſad place; O! if ye come as friends, 
Speak then, and anſwer, hold ſome converſe with-me, 


For this at leaſt from man to man is due. 
5 ".. "0 0 P. 


. kv rangers, Ge. The abſurdity of dividing the Greek 
tragedies into ſive acts, which is perpetually recurring to us, ap- 
pears remarkably evident in this place. Brumoy was obliged to 
make this the beginning of the ſecond act, though it is apparent 
the ſtage is not empty. Philoctetes enters to Neoptolemus and the 
Chorus whilſt they are talking of him. There was, however, no 
other method of dividing the play, without making the firſt act 
| three times as long as any of the reſt; I have therefore follow'd this 
diviſion merely for a pauſe to the Engliſh reader. : 

Do not look, Cc. Philoctetes, we may naturally imagine, aſter 
ten years ſtay on an uninhabited iſland, made but an uncouth and 
ſavage appearance; this addreſs to the chorus therefore, who are 
ſhock'd at his figure, is extremely natural, as is indeed almoſt every 
thing which Sophocles 18 into the — of every character: in 


the drama, 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Know, ſtranger, , firſt what moſt thou ſeem' to wiſh ; 
We are of Greece. | 
P 1 ILOCTE T E'S. 
O! happineſs to hear ! 
After fo many years of dreadful ſilence, | 
How welcome was that ſound! O! tell me, ſon, 
What chance, what purpoſe, who conducted thee ? 
What brought thee hither, what propitious gale? 
Who art thou? tell me all; inform me quickly. 
NEOPTOLEM US. 
Native of Scyros, thither I return; 
My name is Neoptolemus, the ſon. off 250 
Of brave Achilles. I have told thee all. R 
„R. KILO OCT Z- TAS. 
Dear is thy country, and thy father dear 
To me, thou darling of old Lycomede; 
But tell me in what fleet, and whence thou cam'ſt. 
NEQPTOLEMUS. 
From Troy. a | 
PHILOCTETES. 
From Troy? I think thou wert not with us 
When firſt our fleet {ail'd forth. | 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 


Wert thou then there 3 
Or know ſt thou aught of that great enterprize ? 


PHI 


Native of Sczros, Cc. Scyros was an iſland in the gean ſea, 
of which Lycomedes was King; hither Achilles was brought in 
woman's apparel to avoid the Trojan war, and falling in love with 
Deidamia, the king's daughter, had by her Pyrrhus, othewiſe 
called Neoptolemus. This expl:ins wait follows, where Philoc- 
tetes calls him „tie darling of old Lycomede. 
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PHILOCTETES. 
Know you not then the man whom you behold ? 
| NEOPTOLEMUS. 
How ſhou'd I know whom I had never ſeen ? 
PHILOCTETES. 
Have you ne'er heard of me, nor of my name? 
Hath my fad ſtory never reach'd your ear ? 
= x NEOPTOLEMUS. 


Never. 


PHUTLOCTETES. 

Alas! how hateful to the gods, 
How very poor a wretch muſt I be then, 
That Greece ſhou'd never hear of woes like mine! 
But they who ſent me hither, they conceal'd them, 
And ſmile triumphant, whilſt my cruel wounds 
Grow deeper ſtill. O] ſprung from great Achilles, 
Behold before thee Pæan's wretched ſon, 
With whom, a chance but thou haſt heard, remain ' 
The dreadful arrows of renown'd Alcides, 
Ev'n the unhappy Philoctetes, him 
Whom the Atridz and the vile Ulyſſes 
Inhuman left, diſtemper'd as I was 
By the envenom'd ſerpent's deep-felt wound; 
Soon as they ſaw that, with long toil oppreſs'd, 
Sleep had o'erta'en me on the hollow rock, 
There did they leave me when from Chryſa's ſhore 
They bent their fatal courſe; a little food 
And theſe few rags were all they wou'd beſtow ; 
Such one day be their fate! Alas | my ſon, 
How dreadful, think'ſt thou, was that waking to me, 
When from my ſleep I roſe and ſaw them not! 


How 
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How did I weep | and mourn my wretched tate ! 

When not a ſhip remain'd of all the fleet 

That brought me here ; no kind companion left 

To miniſter or needful food or balm 

To my ſad wounds: on ev'ry fide I look'd, 

And nothing ſaw but woe ; of that indeed 

Meaſure too full : for day ſucceeded day, 

And ſtill no comfort came; myſelf alone 

Cou'd to myſelf the means of life afford, 

In this poor grotto ; on my bow I liv'd : 

The winged dove, which my ſharp arrow flew, 
With 


How did I weep, Oc. The character of Melifander in the 
Agamemnon of Thompſon, is a cloſe imitation of Philoctetes. 
Our excellent deſcriptive poet has there transfuſed the ſpirit of So- 
phocles, and painted the miſeries of ſolitude in the warmeſt colours. 
Thompſon even improves on the paſſage before us in the following 
lines, which are ſo beautiful that I cannot help transſcribing them. 

Caſt on the wildeſt of the Cyclad iſles, 

Where never human foot had mark'd the ſhore, 

Theſe ruffians left me-----yet, believe me, Arcas, 

Such is the rooted love we bear mankind, 

All ruffians as they were, I never heard 

A ſound fo diſmal as their parting oars. 

See Thomp. Agam. act 3. 

The ſentiment in the two laſt lines is remarkably natural and pa- 
thetic ; but I refer my readers to the play itſelf, which abounds in 
many fine imitations of the antient tragedy. 

The winged dove, &c. 

Herbs were my food, thoſe bleſſed ſtores of health 
Only, when winter from my daily ſearch 

Withdrew my verdant meal, I was oblig'd 

In faithleſs ſnares to ſeize, which truly griev'd me, 
My ſylvan friends, that ne'er till then had known, 
And therefore dreaded leſs the tyrant man. 


See Thompſon's Agamemnon. 
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With pain I brought into my little hut, 

And feaſted there; then from the broken ice 

I flak'd my thirſt, or crept into the wood 

For uſeful fuel; from the ſtricken flint 

I drew the latent ſpark, that warms me till; 
And ſtill revives, this with my humble roof 
Preſerve nie, ſon; but Ol my wounds remain | 
Thou ſee'ſt an iſland deſolate and waſte ; 

No friendly port, nor hopes of gain to tempt, 


Nor hoſt to welcome in the traveller; 


Few ſeek the wild inhoſpitable ſhore. 
By adverſe winds, ſometimes th' unwilling gueſts, 
As well thou mayſt ſuppoſe, were hither driv'n ; 
But when they came, they only pity'd me, 
Gave me a little food, or better garb 
To ſhield me from the cold ; in vain I pray'd 
That they wou'd bear me to my native ſoil, 
For none wou'd liſten : here for ten long years 
Have I remain'd, whilſt miſery and famine 
Keep freſh my wounds, and double my misfortune. 
This have th' Atridæ and Ulyſſes done, 
And may the gods with equal woes repay them! 
CHORUS. 
O! ſon of Pæan, well might thoſe, who came 
And ſaw thee thus, in kind compaſſion weep ; 
I too mult pity thee; I can no more. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
J can bear witneſs to thee, for I know 
By fad experience what th' Atridz are, 
And what Ulyſſes. 
8 ES. : 
| Haſt thou ſuffer'd then ? 
And doſt thou hate them too ? 
nee 4 N E OP- 


— 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
O ! that theſe hands 
Cou'd vindicate my wrongs | Mycenæ then 
And Sparta ſhou'd confeſs that Scyros boaſts 
Of ſons as brave and valiant as their own. 
PHIL OCTE'F B'S: 
O!] noble youth] but wherefore cam'ſt thou hither ? 
Whence this reſentment ? 
NEOPTOLEMU 8. 
I will tell thee all, 
If I can bear to tell it : know then, ſoon 
As great Achilles dy'd - 
PHIL Q CT EP ES 
------O! ſtay, my ſon, 


Is then Achilles dead ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

: He is, and not - 

By mortal hand, but by Apollo's ſhaft 

Fell glorious. 

PHILOCTET E S. 

O!] moſt worthy of each other, 
The ſlayer and the flain ! permit me, ſon, 
To mourn his fate, eer I attend to thine. 
; | [he weeps. 
NEOPTOLEMVUS. 

Alas ! thou need'ſt not weep for other's woes, 
Thou haſt enough already of thy own. 
| | P H I- 


Mycenæ then, and Sparta, &c, Two cities of Peloponneſus. 
Neoptolemus here threatens Agamemnon and Menelaus, the former 
of whom was king of Mycenz, and the latter of Sparta. 

By Apollo's ſhaft. Homer, and after him Virgil, makes Phœbus 
aſſiſt Paris in the death of Achilles, by wounding him with an ar- 
ro in the heel, the only part of him that was vulnerable. 
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PHILOCTETES. 
"Tis very true; and therefore to thy tale. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Thus then it was. Soon as Achilles dy'd, 
Phcenix, the guardian of his tender years, 
Inſtant ſail'd forth, und ſought me out at Scyros ; 
With him the wary chief Ulyſſes came; 
They told me then (or true or falſe I know * 
My father dead, by me, and me alone 
Proud Troy muſt fall; I yielded to their pray'rs; 
I hop'd to ſee at leaſt the dear remains 
Of him, whom living J had long in vain 
Wiſh'd to behold ; ſafe at Sigeum's port 
Soon we arrived ; in crouds the num'rous hoſt 
'Throng'd to embrace me, call'd the gods to witneſs 
In me once more they ſaw their lov'd Achilles 
To life reſtor'd ; but he alas | was gone. 
I ſhed the duteous tear, then ſought my friends 
Th' Atridz, (friends I thought em) claim'd the arms 
Of my dead father, and what elſe remain'd 
His late poſſeſſion, when, O!] cruel words! 
And wretched I to hear them] thus they anſwer'd ; 
« Son of Achilles, thou in vain demand'ſt 
«< Thoſe arms already to Ulyſles giv'n ; 
The reſt be thine; I wept; and is it thus, 
Indignant I reply'd, ye dare to give 
My right away? Know, boy, Ulyſles cry'd, 
That right was mine, and therefore they beſtow'd 
The boon on me, me who preſerv'd the arms 
And him who bore them too. With anger fir'd 
_ | At 
Phenix, & c. See Homer, book 9. 


And him abo bore them. Ulyſſes was reported to have taken away 
| | the 
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At this proud ſpeech, I threaten'd all that rage 
Cou'd dictate to me, if he not return'd them. 
Stung with my words, yet calm, he anſwer'd me; 
Thou wert not with us; thou wert in a place, 
Where thou ſhou'dſt not have been; and ſince thou mean'ſt 
To brave us thus, know, thou ſhalt never bear | 
Thoſe arms with thee to Scyros ; *tis reſolv'd. 
Thus injur'd, thus depriv'd of all I held 
Moſt precious, by the worſt of men, I left 
The hateful place, and ſeek my native ſoil ; 1211 
Nor do I blame ſo much the proud Ulyſſes 
As his baſe maſters : army, city, all 
Depend on thoſe who rule : when men grow vile 
The guilt is theirs who taught them to be wicked. 
I've told thee all, and him who hates th' Atridæ 
I hold a friend to me, and to the gods. 
CHORUS. 
STROPHE. 
O earth ; thou mother of great Jove, 
Embracing all with univerſal love, 
Author 


the dead body of Achilles from the Trojans, and carried it off the 
field of battle to the Grecian camp. Ovid mentions this in his ac- 
count of the conteſt, 

His humeris, his inquam humeris, ego corpus Achillis 

Et ſimul arma tuli. Meta. book 15. 

O! earth, &c. This is an occaſional ſong of the chorus, which 
is very ſhort, conſiſting only of a ſtrophe of thirteen lines in the ori- 
ginal, we ſhall find the antiſtrophe at a conſiderable diſtance from 
it, breaking the dialogue in a manner very uncommon. 

Embracing all, &c. The earth, under the various names of Cy- 
bele, Ops, Rhea and Veſta, called the mother of the gods, was 
worſhip'd in Phrygia and Lybia, where the river Pactolus is ſaid to 
have enrich'd Creeſus with its ſands. Cybele is repreſented by the 
poets as drawn by lions. 
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Author benign of ev'ry good, 
Thro' whom Pactolus Tolls his golden flood, 
To thee, whom in thy rapid car 
Fierce lions draw, I roſe and made my pray'r, 
Too thee I made my ſorrows known, 
When from Achilles' injur'd ſon 
TY Atridæ gave the prize, that fatal day 
When proud Ulyſſes bore his arms away. 
| PHILOCTETES. . 
I wonder not, my friend, to ſee you here, 
And I believe the-tale;; for well I know 
The men who wrong'd-you, know the baſe Ulyſles ; 
Falſehood and fraud dwell. on his lips, and nought 
That's juſt or good can be expected from him; 
But ſtrange it is tome, that, Ajax * 
He dare attempt it. 
NEOFTOLE M US. 
Ajax is no more; 
Had he been living, I had ne'er been ſpoil'd 
Thus of my right. 
WH eV PHILOCTETES. 
Is he then dead ? 
r 
5 BILOCTETE 8. 
Alas! the ſon of Tydeus, and that ſlave, 
Sold by his father Siſyphus, they live, 
Unworthy as they are. 
| Sh N'E O P- 


Son of Tydens. Diomede. 


Sold by bis father, &c. It was reported that Anticlea was taken 

_ away by Laertes after her marriage with Siſyphus, and when ſhe 
was with child of Ulyſſes, for which Siſyphus the firſt huſband re- 

* » ceived. 
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NE. OTO E MUS. 
Alas! they do, 
And flouriſh ſtill. | 
. ene E T E * 
My old and worthy friend 
The Pylian ſage, how is he? he cou'd ſee 
Their arts, and wou'd have giv'n them better counſels. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Weigh'd down with grief he lives, but, moſt unbappy, 
Weeps his loſt ſon, his dear Antilochus. i 
pH ILO CT ETA S. 
O! double woe ! whom I cou'd moſt have wi UM 
To live and to be happy, thoſe to periſh © 
Ulyſſes to ſurviye ] it ſhou'd, nat > 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
O! ”tis a ſubtle foe; but eh Plans 


1 ina 
May ſometines, fail, aon 
N % 6.4 P H 5 


Meal 169001 ad „n nes 200 der? 
ceived a ſum of money; Ulyſſes * was often reproach'd with 
being the ſon of Siſyphus. See a note on Ajax, p. 12. 


. The Pylian ſage. Neſtor, king of Pl os. Agamemnon had ſuch 
an opinion of his wiſtlota, that Homer makeés him ſay, if he had 
ten ſuch counſellors Troy would ſoon fall before him. 

Weeps bis bt ſon. Antilochus was flain by Memnon in the Tro- 
jan war. See Homer's Od. b. 4. 

0: ! "tis a ſubtle .. The original is f 

Tococ ruααοα Mn νν . GA)NQ as Goel 

Trohat, A ννν, $1791” TH TAK 
which Brumoy tr:-nſlites thus, Autiloque e ctoit brave, * la va- 
* leur eſt ſouvent mal, recompenſce, Antilochus was rave, but 
I © valour is often ill-rewarded,* The ſenſe of this paſſage, ſays he, is 
doubtful, but it certainly alludes to Antilochus. With all due defe- 
"rence to Mr. Brumoy's judgment, I cannot liclpthinking that he is here 
miſtaken. Philoctetes had juſt obſerved that Ulyſlgg &jll lived ; and 
Neoptolemus immediately anſwers, O! he is a ſubtle foe, Zop05 
denn” ef 44; | RN 


1198 PHILOCTETES. 
"PHILOCTETES. 
Where was Patroclus then, 
Thy father's deareſt friend ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. — 
He too was dead. 
In war, alas! fo fate ordains it ever, 
The coward 'ſcapes, the brave and virtuous fall. 
he ER NA 
Where is on worthleſs wretch, of readieſt tongue, 
Subtle and voluble ? 
NEOPTOLEM US. 
N Ulyſſes? 
PHILOCTETES. 
No; 
Therſites; ever talking, never heard. 
NEOPTOLEMUS, 
I have not ſeen him, but I hear he lives. 
| PHILOCTETES. 
I did not doubt it: evil never dyes; 
The gods take care of that: if aught there be 
Fraudful and vile, tis ſafe; the good and juſt 
. Periſh unpity'd by them; wherefore is it ? 
When gods do ill, why ſhou'd we worſhip them? 


NE OP- 


N, a cunning wreſtler.” Sophocles miſt certainly mean 
© Ulyſſes, for how can Topos (according to Brumoy's tranſlation) ſig- 
nify brave, or S094 Vre ha be interpreted valour ? Thompſon had 
apparently this very paſſage i in his eye, when he makes Melifander 
ſay, 
5 Malice often over · ſhoots, itſelf,” 
Arora For the character of Therſites, ſee Homer's iliad, 
4. 
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NEOPTOLEMUSsS 

Since thus it is, ſince virtue is oppreſs'd, 

And vice triumphant, who deſerve to live 

Are doom'd to periſh, and the guilty reign ; 

Henceforth, O] ſon of Pæan, far from Troy 

And the Atridæ will I live remote. 

I wou'd not ſee the man I cannot love. 

My barren Scyros ſhall afford me refuge, 

And home: felt joys delight my future days, 

So, fare thee well, and may th' indulgent gods 

Heal thy ſad wound, and grant thee ev'ry wiſh 

Thy ſoul can form] once more, farewell. I go, 

The firſt propitious gale. 

PH. ILO CT ET ES. 
What! now, my ſon ? 


So ſoon ? 
NEOPTOLEM US. 
Immediately; the time demands 
We ſhou'd be near, and ready to depart. 
P HILOCTETEsS. 
Now, by the mem'ry of thy honour'd fire, 
By thy lov'd mother, by whate'er remains 
On earth moſt dear to thee, O] hear me now, 
Thy ſuppliant ; do not, do not thus forſake me, 
Alone, oppreſs'd, deſerted, as thou ſee'ſt, 
In this ſad place; I ſhall, I know I muſt be 
A burthen to thee, but, O ! bear it kindly, 
For ever doth the noble mind abhor 


1 
Th-ungen'rous deed, and loves humanity; 
I N 2 Diſgrace 
* 
Since thus it is, &c, Addiſon had probably this paſſage in view, 
when he makes his Cato ſay, 
„ « When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 


„The poſt of honouris a private ſtation,” 


1% PHILOCTETES. 


Diſgrace attends thee if thou doſt forſake me, 

If not, immortal fame rewards thy goodneſs. 
Thou mayſt convey me ſafe to OEta's ſhores 

In one ſhort day; I'll trouble you no longer; 
Hide me in any part where I may leaſt 
Moleſt you. Hear me; by the guardian god 
Of the poor ſuppliant, all- protecting Jove, 

I beg, behold me at thy feet, infirm, 

And wretched as I am, I clafp thy knees ; 
Leave me not here then, where there is no mark 
Of human footſtep ; take me to thy home, 

Or to Eubcea's port, to OEta, thence | 

Short is the way to Trachin, or the banks 

Of Sperchius' gentle ſtream, to meet my father, 
If yet he lives; for, oh! I beg'd him oft | 
By thoſe who hither came, to fetch me hence. 
Or he is dead, or they neglectful bent 

Their haſty courſe to their own native oil. 

Be thou my better guide; pity and ſave 

The poor and wretched. Think, my fon, how frail 
And full of danger 1s the ſtate of man, 

Now proſp'rous, now adverſe ; who feels no ills 
Shou'd therefore fear them; and when fortune ſmiles 


be 


Hide me in any place. The original ſays, „ throw me into the 
% fink, foredeck, or ſtern;” there was no neceſſity of ſpecifying 
theſe in the tranſlation. | 

To Eubæa port, &c. Eubcea was a large ifland in the ZEgean 
ſca, now called Negropont. OEta, a mountain in Theſſaly, now 
called Bunina. 

When fortune ſmiles, Sc. This is almoſt literally tranſlated, and 
the exact ſenſe of the original. Brumoy has added, “ c'eſt alors 


4% qu'il eſt beau de ſecourir les mal icureux, © this is the time 
« when 


cy 
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Be doubly cautious, leſt deſtruction come 
Remorſeleſs on him, and he fall unpitied. 
CHORUS. 
O! pity him, my lord, for bitt'reſt woes 
And trials moſt ſevere he hath recounted ; 
Far be ſuch ſad diſtreſs from thoſe I love 
O! if thou hat'ſt the baſe Atridæ, now 
Revenge thee on them, ſerve their deadlieſt foe 
Bear the poor ſuppliant to his native ſoil ; 
So ſhalt thou bleſs thy friend, and 'ſcape the wrath 
Of the juſt gods, who ſtill protect the wretched. 
NEOPTOLENMUS. 
Your proffer'd kindneſs, friends, may coſt you dear; 
When you ſhall feel his dreadful malady 
Oppreſs you ſore, you will repent it, 
| CHORUS. 
Never 
Shall that reproach be ours. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
In gen'rous pity 
Of the afflicted thus to be o'ercome | TORY 
Were moſt diſgraceful to me ; he ſhall go. 
May the kind gods ſpeed our departure hence, 
And ou our veſſels to the with” d-for ſhore 
| N 3 H 


* when it moſt becomes us to ſuecour the unhappy ;” a ſentiment 
not improper in the mouth of Pliloctetes, wot which is not in Sa- 
phocles. 

0 pity bim, Cc. This, in the original, is the antiſfrophe'to 
the little ſong of the chorus, which I took notice of p. 175. The 
reaſon why I have not pt! it into the ſame menfure as the oat” iS 
ſaftictently obvious, Ke. vb 

The wifh"d-for ſhore. In the original, the * which we wiſh' 
„to fail to. The expreffon, we ſee, is purpoſely ambiguous ; 

Neops 
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PHILOCT ET ES. 
O ! happy hour! O!] kindeſt, beſt of men 
And you my deareſt friends] how ſhall I thank you? 

What ſhall I do to ſhew my grateful heart ? 

Let us be gone, but O] permit me firſt 

To take a laſt farewel of my poor hut, 

Where I ſo long have liv'd ; perhaps you'll ſay 

J muſt have had a noble mind to bear it; 

The very ſight to any eyes but mine 

Were horrible, but ſad ngceflity 

At length prevail'd, and made it pleaſing to me, 
CHORUS. 

One from our ſhip, my lord, ana with him comes 
A ſtranger; ſtop a moment till we . 


Their bus'neſs with us. 
Enter a Sry in the habit af! a merchant, with 
| another Grecian. 
8 C E N E II. 


NEOPTOLEMUS, PHIL OCTETES, 
CHORUS, 8 PT. 
e enn. | 
Fon of great Achilles, 
. "00 1 Know, 


Neoptolemus means Trey, and Philoctetes underſtands it as ſpoken 
of Scyros, his native country. 

I poor but. The Greek is cor $1001xn0!v, my uninhabi- 
5 table habitation ; this would not bear a literal tranſlation. 

Son of great Achilles, &c, This ſpy is probably the ſame perſon 
who made his appearance in the firſt ſcene, and was ſent out to 
watch for PhiloQetes. Ulyſſes ſends him back in the diſguiſe of 2 
en to carry on the plot, and haſten as much as poſſible the 

| departure 
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Know, chance alone hath brought me hither, driv'n 
By adverſe winds to where thy veſſels lay, 
As home I ſail'd from Troy; there did I meet 
This my companion, who inform'd me where 
Thou might'ſt be found: hence to purſue my courſe 
And not to tell thee what concerns thee near 
Had been ungen'rous, thou perhaps mean time 
Of Greece and of her counſels nought ſuſpeRing, 
Counſels againſt thee not by threats alone t 
Or words enforc'd, but now in execution. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Now by my virtue, ſtranger, for thy news 
I am much bound to thee, and will repay 
Thy ent ; tell me what the Greeks have done. 

E, 
A fleet 1 fails to fetch thee back, 
Conducted by old Pheenix,- and the ſons 

Of valiant Theſeus, 

NEOPTOLEMU I 

Come they then to force me ? 
Or am I to be won by their perſuaſion ? 
i + #.c 

I know not that; you have what I cou'd learn, 

NEOPTOLEMUS 
And did th' Atridæ ſend them? 

N 4 ; . 


departure of Neoptolemus and Philoctetes. Ulyſſes had already 
deſired Neoptolemus to frame his anſwers according to the hints 
given him by the ſpy, and to act in concert with him; Neoptole- 
mus, therefore, purpoſely turns the diſcourſe to Ulyſſes, ta give 
the ſpy an opportunity of mentioning his deſign on Philoctetes. 
He blends truth and falſehood, we fee, together as artfully as poſe 
ſible, which prevents the leaſt ſuſpicion of fraud or treachery. 
De ſons of Theſeus, Acamas and Demophoon. 
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NE NS! * > P Y. 
Sent they are, 
And will be with you ſoon, 5 
„N. 2 on P 1 OLEMUS. 
: But wherefore then 
Came not Ulyſſes ? did his lente fail ? 
; LLC 
He, e'er J left the camp, with Diomede HA 
On ſome i important embalſy 1 wk Forth 
In fearch------ 
NEOPTOLE M U 8. 
Of whom? 
a wig 41 
There was a man -but b 
Who is thy friend here, tell me, but ſpeak ſoftly. 
uy [whiſpering him. 
NEOPTOLEMUS, 9 
The famous Philoctetes. 4A $ 
$ > ox, a 
Ha ! begone then, | 
Aſk me no more; away, immediately. * 2 
Pee ES. 
What do theſe dark myKetious whiſpers mean? 
Concern they me, my ſon ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I know not what 
He means to ſay, but I wou'd have him ſpeak 
Boldly before us all, whate'er it be. 
| e. 
Do not betray me to the Grecian hoſt, 
Nor make me ſpeak what I wou'd fain conceal ; 
I am but poor; they have befriended me, 


NE OP- 


PHF LL UCTES ES. 7 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
In me thou ſeeſt an enemy confeſt 
To the Atridæ; this is my beſt friend 
Becauſe he hates them too; if thou art mine, 
Hide nothing then. 
. 
Conſider firſt. | 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
1 have, 
from. 
The blame will be on you. 
NEOP T OLEMUS. 
Why, let it be; 
But ſpeak, I charge thee. 
8 wi | 
Since I muſt then, know, 
In 5 league combin'd, the bold Ulyſſes, 
And gallant Diomede have ſworn, by force 
Or by perſuaſion to bring back thy friend: 
The Grecians heard Laertes' ſon declare 
His purpoſe, far more reſolute he ſeem'd 
Than Diomede, and ſurer of fuccels. 
: NEOPTOLEMUS, 
But why th' Atridæ, after ſo long time, 
Again ſhou'd with to ſee this wretched exile, 
Whence this deſire? came it from th' angry gods 
To en thus their inhumanity? 
| SF. 
I can inform you; for perhaps from Greece 
Of late you have not heard: there was a prophet, 
Son of old Priam, Helenus by name, 
Him in his midnight walks, the wily chief 
Ulyſſes, curſe of cv'ry tongue, eſpy'd ; 
Took 
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Took him, and led him captive, to the Greeks 
A welcome ſpoil; much he foretold to all, 
And added laſt, that Troy ſhou'd never fall 
Till Philoctetes from this iſle return'd ; 
Ulyſſes heard, and inſtant promiſe gave 
To fetch him hence; he hoped by gentle means 
To gain him; thoſe ſucceſsleſs, force at laſt 
Cou'd but compel him; he wou'd go, he cry'd, 
And if he fail'd, his head ſhou'd pay the forfeit. 
Tve told thee all, and warn thee to be gone, 
Thou and thy friend, if thou wou'dſt wiſh to ſave him. 

PHILOCTET ES. 
And does the traytor think he can perſuade me? 
As well might he perſuade me to return 
* rom death to life, as his baſe father did. 

$ F. 

of that I know not: I muſt to my ſhip; 
Farewel, and may the gods protect you both 


| | Exit, 
PHILOCTETES. 
Lead me, expoſe me to the Grecian hoſt ! 
And cou'd the inſolent Ulyſſes hope 
Wich his ſoft flatt'ries e' er to conquer me ? 
No; 


His father. Siſyphus; imagined by many to de the father of 
Ulyſſes: concerning whom, a ſuperſtitious report prevailed, that 
having on his death - bed deſired his wife not to bury him, on his ar- 
rival in the infernal regions, he complained to Pluto of her cruelty, 
in not performing the funeral obſequies, and was by him permitted, 
on promiſe of immediate return, to reviſit this world, in order to 
puniſh her for the negle& ; but when he came to earth, being un- 
willing to go back to Tartarus, he was compelled by Mercury. It 
is neceſſary to the underſtanding of Sophocles, that the Engliſh 
reader ſhould be familiar with, and reconciled to all theſe abſurdi- 
dies contained in the mythology and religion of the Greeks, 
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No; ſooner wou'd I liſten to the voice 

Of that fell ſerpent, whoſe envenom'd tongue 

Hath lamed me thus 3 but what is thare he dare not 

Or ſay or de? I know- he will be here - 

Ev'n now, depend en't; therefore, let's away; ö 

Quick let the ſea divide us from Hess | 

Let us be gone ; for well-timed expedition, ; 

The taſk perform'd, brings ſafety; ang xepoſe. 
NEOPTOLEL MUS. ad! nA 

Soon as the wind permits us, we embark, | 

But now 'tis adverſe. 


PHILOCTEFETYES 


E' ry wind 19 fair, | ; + vim has 
When we are flying from misfortune... oo Tl 
NEOPTOLENDUS: 


n 2 ge ol 
And *tis againſt them too. d voi"! 
PHILOCTET F g. 
Alas | no ſtorms 
Can drive back fraud and rapine from their prey. 
NEOPTOL EMU S. 
I'm ready; take What may be * 
And follow me. 
PHILOCT E T E 8. 
I Want not much. 
NEOPTOLEMUS, 
Perhaps 
My ſhip will furniſh you. 
PHILOCT E T E S. 
There is a plant 
Which to my ci gives ſome relief; I mutt 
Have that, 


N E O P- | 
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NEOPTOLEMU'S. 
Is there aught elſe? | 
PHILOCTETES. 5 * 
Alas my bow, 120 
J had forgot; I muſt not loſe that treaſure; 
[PhiloRetes ſteps towards his grotto, and brings 
out his bow and arrows. 
NE OPT OLE M U 8. 
Are theſe the famous arrows then ? / 
PHILOCTETES. 
They are. 
| NEOPTOLEMUS. 
And may I be permitted to behold, | 
To touch, to pay my adoration to them? 
PHILOCTET ES. 
In theſe, my ſon, in ev'ry thing 1 ther s mine 
Thou haſt a right. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
But if it be a crime, 
I wou'd not; otherwiſe------ 
| PHIAIDBOCTETEYES. 
O! thou art full 
F Of piety ; in thee it is no crime; 
In thee, my friend, by whom alone I look 
Once more with pleaſure on the radiant ſun ; 
By whom I live; who giv'ſt me to return 
To my dear father, to my friends, my country, 
Sunk as I was beneath my foes, once more 
I riſe to triumph o'er them by thy aid; 
Rehold them, touch them, but return them to me, 
And boaſt that virtue which on thee alone 
Beſtow'd ſuch honour; virtue made them mine; 
I can deny thee nothing : he, whoſe heart 


Is 


PHIL OCTETES. 


Is grateful, can alone deſerve the name | 
Of friend, to ev'ry treaſure far ſuperior. | 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 


Go in. | p 1 

PHILOCTETES. K ö 
Come with me; for my painful wound -/ 1 
Requires thy friendly hand to help me onward. | 


| [Exeunt. 1 
CHORU'S. ö 

S TR OP H E. 7A 

Since proud Ixion, doom'd to feel 5 
The tortures of th' eternal wheel, 3 { 
Bound by the hand of angry Jove, | 
Receiy'd the due rewards of impious love; | 
Ne'er was diſtreſs ſo deep or woe ſo great 


As on the wretched Philoctetes wait; I . 
Who ever with the juſt and good | 
Guiltleſs of fraud and rapine ſtood, 

And the fair paths of virtue ſtill purſu'd ; © 

Alone on this inhoſpitable ſhore, | 

Where waves for ever beat, and tempeſts roar ; / 
How cou'd he e'er or hope or comfort know, 
Or painful life ſupport beneath ſuch weight of woe! 


"ANT I- 


Since proud Ixion, Wc. The ſtory of Ixion, here alluded to, is 
generally known; to the few who are unacquainted with it, it may 
be ſufficient to obſerve, that Ixion was in love with Juno; and for 
boaſting of that ſucceſs in his amour, which he never met with, 
was thrown by Jupiter into hell, where, being placed on a wheel 
encompaſſed with ſerpents, he was turned round without ceaſing. 

This ſong of the chorus, agreeably to the precepts of Horace, 
ariſes immediately from the ſubje&, being a pathetic lamentation 
over Philoctetes; whoſe diſtreſſes are painted in the warmeſt co- 
lours, and deſcribed in all the elegance of ancient ſimplicity. 
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Expos'd to the inclement fkies, 
Deſerted and ferlorn he lyes, © 
No friend or fellow-mourner there, 
To ſooth His ſorrows, and divide his care; 
Or ſeek the healing plant of pow'r to ſwage 
His aching wound, and mitigate it's rage; 
But if perchanoe, a-while releas'd 
From tort'ring pain, he ſinks to reſt, 
Awaken'd ſoon, and by ſharp hunger preſt, 
Compell'd to wander forth in ſearch of food, 
He crawls in anguiſh to the neighb' ring wood; 
Ev'n as the tott'ring infant in deſpair, 
Who mourns an abſent mother's kind ſupporting care. 
--$TR&OPH BE II. 
The teeming earth, Who mortals ſtill ſupplies 
With ev'ry good, to:him her ſeed denies ; 
A ſtranger to the joy that flows 
From the Kind aid which man on man beſtows ; 
Nor food alas] to him was givn, 
Save when his arrows pierc'd the birds of heav'n; 
Nor e er did Bacchus' heart- expanding bowl, 
For ten long years relieve his chearleſs ſoul; 
| But glad was he his eager thirſt to ſlake 
In the unwholſome pool, or ever-ſtagnant lake. 
+: ANTISTROPHE Il. 
ut nove, behold the joyful captive freed ; 
A fairer fate, and brighter days ſucceed : 
Por he at laſt hath found a friend 
Or hobleſt races to ſave and to defend, 


To 

Hath found a friend, &c. Brumoy obſerves on this paſſage, that 
the chorus, being ſtrongly attached to the intereſt of their maſter 
* are but the echos of bis ee and though they 
could 
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To guide him with proteſting hand, 
And ſafe reſtore him to his native land; | 
On Sperchius' flow'ry banks to join the throng 
Of Melian nymphs, and lead the choral ſong 
On OEta's top, which ſaw Alcides riſe, 
And from the flaming pile aſcend his native ſkies. 


10 +88 
S EN E 1. 
NEOPTOLEMUS, PHILOCTETES, CHORUS. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 


O ME, Philoctetes; why thus ſilent? wherefore 
This ſudden terror on thee ? 
PHRHITLUCTFEFEES 
Oh! © 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 


Whence is it ? 
PHILOCTETES. 


Nothing; my ſon, go on. we 
11 or. 


could not therefore be ignorant of his deſign to carry Philoctetes to 
Troy inſtead of his native country, they here mention the latter as 
his real intention, which they muſt be ſuppoſed to do from the fear 
of being over-heard by Philoctetes, whoſe cave was cloſe to them, 

On Sperchius' banks. Sperchius was a river in Theſſaly. | 

Melian nymphs. Melos was an iſland near hes reckoned 
among the Cyclades, and now called Milo. 

Nothing, my ſon. The pains which PhiloRetes felt from his 
wound are deſcribed as periodical, returning at certain ſeaſons, 
and attended with violent agonies and convulſions, which generally 


terminated 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
"Is it thy wound 
That pains thee thus ? % 
PHILOCTETES.” 
No; Lam better now, - 
On! gods! 
| NEOPTOLEMUS:. 
Why doſt thou-call thus on the gods ? 
PMILOCTETES. 
To ſmile propitious, and preſerve us----Oh ! 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Thou art in mis'ry. 3 me; wilt thou not? 
What is it? | 
| PHILOCTETES. 
01 my ſon, I can no longer 


Conceal it from thee. O! I dye, I periſh ! 


By the great gods let me implore thee, now — 
This moment, if thou haſt a ſword, O! ſtrike, 
Cut off this painful limb, and end my being. 


7 NE OP- 
terminated in a profuſe diſcharge of matter; the pain then ceaſing, 
the fatigue occaſioned by it brought on a gentle ſumber which re- 
lieved him, Philoctetes, feeling the ſymptoms of his diſtemper 
approaching, endeavours as much as poſſible to conceal his anguiſh, 
being apprehenſive that his cries and groans might induce Neopto- 
© Jemus, in ſpite of his promiſe, to leave him behind; he makes 
light of it therefore, till quite over- powered by continual torture, 
© he acknowledges himſelf at laſt unable to ſtir.” This circumſtance, 
we may obferve, is artfully thrown in by the poet, to ſtop the ef- 
fect of Ulyſſes's 12 which was juſt on the point of execu- 
tion, and which, if it ſucceeded, muſt of courſe have put an end 
to the drama z this accident intervening; gives a new turn to the 
© whole, ſerves to introduce the remdrſe and repentance of Neopto- 
lemus, gives Ulyſſes an opportunity of ppearing, and brings about 
* the cataſtrophe. > df, her | AE 
re 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What can this mean, that unexpected thus 
It ſhou'd torment thee? 
PHILOCTETES. 
Know you not, my ſon ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What is the cauſe ? 
PHILOCTETES. 
Can you not guels it? 
NEOPT O LEMUS. 
No. 
p HILO C T E TES. 
Nor I. | 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
That's ſtranger ſtill. 
PHILOCTETES.: 
My fon, my ſon! 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
This new attack is terrible indeed! 
PHILOCTETES. 
Tis inexpreſſible ! have pity on me 
NEOPTOLEMUS.. 
What ſhall Ido? 2 : 
PHILOCT E T ES. 
Do not be terrify'd, 
And leave me: it's returns are regular, 
And like the trav'ller, when it's appetite 
Is ſatisfy'd, it will depart. Oh! oh! 
* r ee 
Thou art oppreſs d with ills on ev'ry fide. 
Give me thy hand; comey wilt thou lean upon me? 
 FRILOCTETREAS 
No ; but theſe arrows, take, preſerve em for me 
0 | A 
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A little while, till I grow better: ſleep 
Is coming on me, and my pains will ceaſe, 
Let me be quiet; if mean time, our foes 
Surprize thee, let nor force nor artifice 
Deprive thee of the great, the precious truſt 
J have repoſed in thee; that were run 
To thee, and to thy friend. | 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Be not afraid, 
No hands but mine e ſhall touch them; give them to me. 
FOLITLAOCTETSES. 
Receive them, ſon ; and let it be thy pray'r. 
They bring not woes on thee, as they have done 
To me, and to Alcides. 
[Gives him the bow and arrows. 
A 
May the gods 
Forbid it everz may they guide our courſe 
And ſpeed our proſp*rous ſails ! & & x 
PHILOC r E T E 8. 

I fear thy vows are vain; n bloed 
Flows from the wound; O ! how it paite mel now, 
It comes, it haſtens; do not, do not leave me; 

O!] that Ulyſles felt this racking torture, 

Ev'n to his inmoſt ſoul ! again it comes, 

O! Agamemnon, Menelaus, Why 
Shou'd not you bear theſe pangs as Ine dong 75 
O!] death, where art thou, death ? db oſten call d, 
Wilt thou not liſten ? wilt thou never come? 


Take thou the Lemnian fire, wy gon; coun Trend, * 
0 


The Lenaian fire Alluding, moſt probably, to the generally re- 
ceived opinion, that the forges of Vulcan were in the iſland of 


Lemnos. 
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Do me the ſame kind office which I did 
For my Alcides ; theſe are thy reward; 
He gave them to me, thou alone deſerv'ſt 
The great inheritance, What ſays my friend ? 
What ſays my dear preſerver? O! where art thou? 
NEOPTOLEMU S. 
I mourn thy hapleſs fate. 
PAHILOCTET ES. 
Be of good chear, 
Quick my diforder comes, and goes as ſoon; 
I only beg thee not to leave me here. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Depend on't, I will ftay. _ y 
P HILOCT ET ES. 
2 Wilt thou indeed? 
NEOPTOLEMVUS. f 
Truſt me, I will: 
PHILOCTBETE'S. 
I need not bind thee to it 
By oath, 5 1 P ATI YT 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
O!] no; 'twere impious to forſake thee. 
nnn, 
Give me "_ hand, and pledge thy fait. 
0 2 for E OP- 


The ſame kind ies Philoctetes had attended his friend Haul , 
in his laſt moments, and ſet fire to the an pile, when * ex - 
pired on the top of mount OEta. g 

Give me thy band, Amongſt the Greeks, in all compacts inks | 
agreements, it was uſual to take each other by the right hand, that 
being the manner of plighting faith ; this was always conſidered þ 
men of character as equally binding with the moſt ſolemn oath ; 
Philoctetes therefare deſires no other aſurance of the ſngeriy of his £ 

riend. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
. g I do. 
| PHILOCTETES. 
Thither, O! thither lead. SO 
aun ; [pointing up to heaven. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What ſayſt thou? where? 
| PHILOCTETES. 
Above. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What, loſt again? why look'ſt thou thus 
On that bright circle? 
ens. 
Let me, let me go. 
| [lays hold of him. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Where woudſt thou go? 
PHILOCTETES, 
8 Looſe me. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I will not. 
PHIL OCTET:E Ss. ., 
5 | 4 Oh! 
You'll kl! wa if you do not. 
| [lets him go. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
| | There, then; now 
te thy mind beter? 
pp PHI- 


friend. It is perhaps needleſs here to remark, that this cuſtom has 
been adopted by the moderns, and is practiſed in almoſt every na- 
tion to this day, though it does not amongſt us carry ſo much 
weight with it, being ſeldom made uſe of in matters of great im. | 


portance. 


4 
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PHILOCTET ES. 


O!] receive me, earth; 
Receive a dying man; here muſt I lye; 
For O ! my pain's ſo great I cannot riſe, 
\ [PhiloRetes ſinks down on the earth near the entrance 
of the cave. ] 


SE CTE IN EL 


NEOPTOLEMUS, CHORUS. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 


Sleep hath o'erta'en him, ſee his head is lain 
On the cold earth; the balmy ſweat thick drops 
From ev'ry limb, and from the broken vein 
Flows the warm blood; let us indulge his ſlumbers. 
CHORUS, 
(InvocaTION to SLEEP.) 
Sleep, thou patron of mankind, 
Great phyſician of the mind, 


Who doſt nor pain nor ſorrow know, / 


Sweeteſt balm of ev'ry woe, 
Mildeſt ſov'reign, hear us now; 
Hear thy wretched ſuppliant's vow 
His eyes in gentle ſlumbers cloſe, 
And continue his repoſe ; 


O 3 Hear 


Sleep, thou patron; &c. Philoctetes, quite faint fom exceſs of 


pain, hays himſelf down on the earth, and ſinks into a ſhort ſlum- 


ber; the chorus, with great propriety, fill up the pauſe of _ 
by an invocation to ſleep, In the original, this ſpeech of the ch 

rus, and the next, are in ſtrophe, antiſtrophe, and epode ; the rea 
. fon why I have thrown only the firſt part into rhyme muſt be oby 


vious to the judicious reader. 
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Hear thy wretched ſuppliant's vow, 
Great phy ſictan, hear us now. 
And now, my ſon, what beſt may ſuit thy purpoſe 
Conſider well, and how we are to act; | 
What more can we expect? the time is come; 
For better far is opportunity nf | 
Seiz'd at the lucky hour than all the Wade 
Which wiſdom dictates or which craft inſpires. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
He hears us not; but eaſy as it is 
To gain the prize, it wou'd avail us nothing 
Were he not with us; Phcebus hath reſery'd 
For him alone the crown of victory; 
But thus to boaſt of what we cou'd not do, 
And break our word, were moſt diſgraceful to us, 
CHORUS. 
The gods will guide us, fear it not, my ſon 
But what thou ſay'ſt, ſpeak ſoft, for well thou know'ſt 
The ſick man's ſleep is ſhort ; he may awake 
And hear us, therefore let us hide our purpoſe ; 
If then thou think'ſt as he does, thou know'ſt whom, 
This is the hour; at ſuch a time, my ſon, 
The wiſeſt err; but mark me, the wihd's fair, 
And Philoctetes fleeps, void of all help; | 
Lame, impotent, unable to reſiſt, 
He is as one among the dead; ev'n now 
We'll take him with us; twere an eaſy taſk, 
Leave it to me, my ſon, there is no danger. 
| NEOPTOLEMVUS. 
._- No more ; z his eyes are open; ſee, he moves. 


„„ 


en kno” ao. The chorus means Was but is afraid to 
8 his name, leſt philoctetes ſhould awake and hear ity which 


would at once diſcover the plot againſt him. N ü 


ag 
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8 CENA 
PHILOCTETES, NEOPTOLEMUS, CHORUS, 


PHILOCTETES, [Awaking 

O!] fair returning light! beyond my hope; 

You too my kind preſervers! O] my ſon, 

I cou'd not think thou wou'dſt have ftay'd ſo long 

In kind compaſſion to thy friend ; alas ! 

Th' Atridæ never wou'd have acted thus; 

But noble is thy nature, and thy birth, 

And therefore little did my wretchedneſs, 

Nor from my wounds the noiſome ſtench deter 

Thy gen'rous heart. I have a little reſpite ; 

Help me, my fon; I'll try to riſe ; this weakneſs 

Will leave me ſoon, and then we'll go together. 
NEOPTOLEM US. 

T little thought to find thee thus reſtor'd. 

Truſt me, I joy to ſee thee free from pain, 

And hear thee ſpeak ; the marks of death were on heb 

Raiſe thyſelf up; thy friends here, if thou wilt, 

Shall carry thee, *twill be no burthen to them 


If we requeſt it. 
0 4 P H I- 


O! fair, &c, Mr. Brumoy here begins his fourth act, which is 
certainly very abſurd, as there is not the leaſt pauſe of action, or 
vacancy of ſcene, Philoctetes awaking immediately after the laſt 
ſpeech of the chorus, who obſerved his eyes opening; beſides that, 
the zd act is thus render d moſt prepoſterouſly ſhort ; though the 
French critic remarks, that it is, notwithſtanding, a compleat act; 
&« ſuivant I idee des Grecs, „ according to the idea of the Greeks,*? 
One may venture however to pronounce, that if the Greeks had 
divided their tragedies into acts, they would have done it with more 


Judgment. 
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P HILOCTET ES. 
No; thy hand alone; 
I will not trouble them; 'twill be enough 
If they can bear with me and my rr 
When we embark. 
NEOPTOLEMU 8. 
Well, be it ſo, but riſe. 
[PhiloRetes riſes. 
P HILOC.TE:T;ES. 


O never fear; I'll riſe as well as ever. 
| | [Exeunt. 


A C T . 


SCENE 5d 


' NEOPTOLEMUS, PHILOCTETES, CHORUS. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 


How: ſhall LaQ? $ 
4h, ; H I- 


Tl riſe as well as ever. The end of the 3d act (if an act there 
muſt be) may, I think, with greater propriety be placed here; as 
PhiloRetes may be ſuppoſed to creep into his cave to look for the 
plant which he mentioned, and Neoptolemus to go in with him, ſo 
that the ſtage would be left void. This act, even thus extended, 
is not half ſo long as the preceding; the divifion; however, is bet- 
ter than Brumoy's. | 
How ſball I act? Neoptolemus, who, as I before obſerved, is de- 
ſcribed to us as of an honeſt and ingenious diſpoſition, being deeply 
affeted by the diſtreſs and anguiſh of PhiloRetes, ſoftened at the 
ſame time by the confidence which this unhappy man had repoſed 
in him, and reflecting on the ſolemn contract he had juſt made, is 
fruck with horror and remorſe at the thought of ſuch treachery | 
and baſeneſs ; he advances in a penſive poſture, and ſpeaks to him- 
| * 10 elf 
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PHILOCTETE,S. 
Wins ſays * ſon? 
1-4 41 Alas! 
I know not what to, Fog my doubtful mind — 
PHILOCTE T'ha;,, 
Talk'd you of doubts? you did not ſurely. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Ay. 
That's my miafortune. 
PHITLTLOCT ETS. 
Is then my diſtreſs 
The cauſe at laſt you will not take me with you? 
NEOPTOLEM U S. 
All is diſtreſs and mis' ry, when we act 
Againſt our nature, and conſent to ill. 
P HILOCTET ES. 
But ſure to help a good man in miafgxtgnes | 
Is not againſt thy nature. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Men will call me 
A villain; ; that diſtracts me. | 
P a; I LO C.T-E T E * 
Not for this, 
For nt on mean'ſt to do thou may ſt deſerve it. 
| NEOPTOLEMUS, 
What ſhall I do? direct me, Jove! To hide 
ſelf without regarding PhiloQetes, who is at a loſs, to comprevend 
him, till at laſt he opens his heart and confeſſes the deſign; this 
gives-a new and ſudden turn to the plot, and prepares the neceſſary. 
appearance of Ulyſſes, Thus does every circumſtance in this ex- 
cellent tragedy ariſe naturally from that which goes before it, and 


all the various parts of the edifice contribute to the ſtrength, ſyaunc- 
try and beauty of the whole. 
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What I ſhou'd ſpeak, and tell a baſe untruth, 


Were double guilt. 
PHILOCTETES. 
| He purpoſes at laſt, 
I fear it much, to leave me, 
N E af PTOLEMUS. 
Leave thee? No. 
But how to make thee go with pleaſure hence, 


There I'm diſtreſs'd. 
PHILOCTETES. 


nnn, 
What means my ſon ? in 
NEOPTOLEMUS.. 
I can no longer hide 
The dreadful ſecret from thee ; thou art going 
To Troy, ev'n to the Greeks, to the Atridæ. 
PHILOCTETES. 
Alas ! what ſay'ſt thou? 0 
NEO PTOLEM US. 
Do not weep, but hear me. 
PHILOCTET ES. 
What muſt I bear? what wilt thou do with me ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Firſt, ſet thee free; then carry thee, my friend, 


To conquer Troy. 
PHILOCTETES. 


Is this indeed thy purpoſe ? 
NEOPTOLE ws U 8. 


This am I bound to do. * 

| | PHILOCTETES. | 
Then am I loſt, 

Ae betray dz canſt thou, ns, do this? 

Give me my arms again. 


ug 


N E Op- 
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NEOPTOLEM US. 
It cannot be. . 
I muſt obey the pow'rs who ſent me hither ; 
| Juſtice injoins ; the common cauſe demands it. 
PHILOC TBT. 
Thou worſt of men, thou vile artiſicer 
Of fraud moſt infamous, what haſt thou done? 
How have I been deceiv'd ? doſt thou not bluſh 
To look upon me, to behold me thus | 
Beneath thy feet imploring ? baſe betrayer ! 
To rob me of my bow, the means of life, TS, 
The only means; give em, reſtore em to me; 
Do not take all: alas! he hears me not, 
Nor deigns to ſpeak, but caſts an angry look 
That ſays, I never ſhall be free again: | 
O!] mountains, rivers, rccks, and ſavage herds ! 
To you I ſpeak, to you alone I now- 
Muſt breathe my ſorrows ; you are wont to hear 
My ſad complaints, and I will tell you all 
That I have ſuffer'd from Achilles' ſon ; 
Who, bound by ſolemn oath to bear me hence 
To my dear native foil, now ſails for Troy. 55 
EA C The 
Thou wort of men. The original is 4 e Tv, which, according 
to the ſcholiaſt, was meant for a pun on the word ITyepos, Pyrrhus, 


the firſt and proper name of Neoptolemus. Brumoy tranſlates it, 
© O! rage digne de ton som.“ 1 PE ſo poor a quibble might 
as wel! be omitted, 8 

He hears me not. Neoptolemus repenting of his perfidy and loſt 
in thought, is debating within himſelf, whether he ſhall reſtore the 
arrows to PhiloRetes ; he walks ahout therefore in great agitation 
of mind, and gives no attention to what is ſaid to him; this whole 
ſcene is full of action, and the variety of paſſions, expreſſed in tho 
countenance and geſture of both, muſt have had a fine effect in the 

' repreſentation. 
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The perjur d wretch firſt gave his plighted hand, 
Then ſtole the ſacred arrows of my friend, 
The ſon of Jove, the great Alcides; thoſe 
He means to ſhew the Greeks, to ſnatch me hence, 
And boaſt his prize; as if poor Philoctetes, 
This empty ſhade, were worthy of. his arm; 
Had I been what I was, he ne'er had thus 
Subdu'd me, and ev'n now to fraud alone - 
He owes the conqueſt ; I have been betray'd. 
Give me my arms again, and be thyſelf 
Once more; O!] ſpeak; thou wilt not; then I'm Joſt. 
O! my poor hut! again I come to thee, 
Naked and deſtitute of food, once more 
Receive me, here to dye; for now, no longer 
Shall my ſwift arrow reach the flying prey, 
Or on the mountains pierce the wand'ring herd ; 
I ſhall myſelf afford a banquet now 
To thoſe I us'd to feed on ; they the hunters, 
And I their eaſy prey; fo ſhall the blood 
Which I ſo oft have ſhed be paid by mine; 
And all this too from him whom once I deem'd 
Stranger to fraud, nor capable of ill; 
And yet I will not curſe thee, till I know 
Whether thou ſti ll retain'ſt thy horrid purpoſe, 
Or doſt repent thee of it; if thou doſt not, 
Deſtruction wait thee. _ 
8 * CHORUS. wor 
ys eee eee N your en, 
abe rsd 21M | : My 
= attend Jour pleaſure. Brumoy ſends off the chorus towards 
the ſea-ſhore immediately after the words, when we embark, 


p. 206, and brings them back again in this place, as ſent by Ulyſ- 
. to er the reaſon of e delay. This Py. 


PHILOCTETE's, 2; 
My royal lord, we muſt be gone; determine 
To leave, or take him with us. | 
NEOPTOLEMUS. SIE. 
His diſtreſs _ * ET 
Doth move me much ; truſt me, 1 long have felt 
Compaſſion for him. 
PHILOCTETES. 
O! then by the gods Te) 
Pity me now, my ſon, nor let mankind 
Reproach thee for a fraud ſo baſe. 


Alas! 
What ſhall I do? wou'd I were ſtill at Scyros ! 
For I am moſt unhappy. | F 
P. HILO CIT E T Es. 
| O! my fon, 


Thou art not baſe by nature, but miſguided _- 

By thoſe who are, to deeds unworthy of thee; 

Turn then thy fraud on them who beſt deſerve it; 

Reſtore my arms, and leave me. ; 77 
NE O 7 T OL E MUS. 


Speak, my friends, 
What's to be ies ? 


SCENE 


and return of the chorus, which is a mere conjecture of Soni % 
is, I think, unneceſſary ; beſides that it is not agreeable to the con- 
duct generally obſerved by Sophocles, whoſe chorus's always con- 
tinue on the ſtage, unleſs on ſome very important occaſion. 

Speak, my friends, Neoptolemus, already reſolved to atone for 
his crime, by reſtoring the arrows, applies to the chorus for theic 
opinion, which he knew would be in fayour of Philoctetes. Ulyſſes | 
ſurpriſed at their unexpected delay, and impatient to be gone, leaves 
bis hip, and, n overheard Neoptolemus, enters at this impor- 

tant 
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SCENE II. 


PHILOCTETES, NEOPTOLEMUS, 
CHORUS, ULYSSES, 


ULYSSES. | 


Ha ] doſt thou heſitate ? 
Traitor ! be gone. Give me the arms. 
PHIL OCT ETFS. 
f Ah me! 
Ulyſſes here?: 
ULYSSES. 
Ay! *tis Ulyſſes' ſelf 
That ſtands before thee. 
PHILOCTETES. 
Then I'm loſt, —_ 
This was the cruel ſpoiler. 
VU LEY-$S$S:E:8.: .- 
| Doubt it not. 
*T was I; I do confeſs it. Same Yi S105 1 
| | | [To Neoptolemus, 
PHILQCTETES. 
| O! my ſon,' 
Give me them back. | 
ULYSSES. 
It muſt not be; with them 
Thyſelf muſt go; or we ſhall drag thee . 
| PHILOCTETES | 
And wilt they forceme? O! thou daring villain! . 


ULY 8 x 
tant juncture. His fudden introfon and haughty behaviour but | 
ſerve to confirm Neoptolemus in his reſolution. Nothing can be. 
better imagined or conduRted than the plan of this excellent drama. 
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ULYSSES. 
They will, unleſs thou doſt conſent to go. 
PHILOCTETES. 
Wilt thou, O! Lemnos? wilt thou, mighty Vulcan ! 
With thy all-conqu'ring fire, permit me thus 
To be torn from thee ? 
ULYSSES. 
Know, great Jove himſelf 
Doth here preſide; he hath decreed thy fate, 
I but perform his will, 
PHILOCT E TES. 
Deteſted wretch, 
Mak'ſ thou the gods a cover for thy crime ? 
Do they teach falſehood ? | 
ULYSSES. 
No, they taught me truth, 
And therefore, hence; that way thy journey lyes. 
Re [Pointing to the ſea. 
P HILOCTETES. 
It doth not. 
ULYSSE 8. 
But, I ſay, it muſt be ſo. 
PHILOCTE TES. 
And Philoctetes then was born a ſlave! 
I did not know it. 
ULYSSES. 
No; I mean to place thee _ 
Ev'n with the nobleſt, ev'n with thoſe by whom 
Proud Troy muſt periſh. 
" PHILOCTETES. 
Never will I go, 
Befall what may, whilſt this deep cave is open . 
To bury all my ſorrows. . 
5 ULY $- 
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U"LY--$ $-E-S; | 
What wou'dſt do 2. 1 hn nn 
| P HTL'O CCT EBT FES. 
Here throw me down, daſh out my deſp'rate brains 
Againſt this rock, rd g ha Hs ins regs K 
[ To the Chorus. 
1 LV jo 8 2 8. 
Seire, and * s 
1 l | [They ſeine im. 
PHILOCTET ES). 
* Manacled ! O1 hands, 
| How helpleſs ar you now! be which once 
en ——— 
Protected, thus torn et thou abandon'd, | 
Thou ſhameleſs wretch? from whom nor truth nor juſtice | 
Nought that becomes the gen'rous mind can flow, | 
How haft thou usd me] how betray d ſuborn d 
This ſtranger, this poor youth, who worthier far — 
To de my friend than thine, was only here 1 
Thy inſtrument; he knew not what he did. 
And now, thou ſce'ſt, repents him-of the crime 
Which brought ſuch guilt ow him, ſuch woes on me. 
But thy foul ſoul, which from its dark receſs 
Trembling looks forth, beheld him pee 22 
Unwilling as he was, inſtructed hiunm 7 
And made him ſoon a maſter in deceit. 2 206. dri 
I am thy pris'ner now e ne 
To drag me hence, from this unhappy ſnore 
Where firſt thy malice left me, a poor exile, 
* From its dark recgft, Gc. The Greek is du py or C 
per latebras proſpiciens j the expreſſion is remarkable, and the 
wenſlation therefore almoſt literal. | 


Deſerted, friendleſs, and tho' living, dead 

To all mankind ; periſh the vile betrayer ! 

O ! I have curs'd thee often, but the gods | + 

Will never hear the pray'rs of PhiloRetes.  - 

Life and its joys are thine; whilſt I unhappy - 

Am but the ſcorn of thee, IJ the Atridz, 

Thy haughty maſters ; fraud and force compeell'd thee; 

Or thou had'{t never ſail'd with them to Troy. | 

I lent my willing aid; with ſev'n brave ſhips 

I plough'd the main to ſerve em; in return 

They caſt me forth, diſgrac'd me, left me here; 

Thou fay'ft they did it; they impute the crime 

To thee ; and what will you do with me now? 

And whither muſt I go? what end, what purpoſe, 

Cou'd urge thee to it? I am nothing, loſt |; 

And dead already ; wherefore, tell me, wherefore? 

Am I not ſtill the ſame deteſted burthen, 

Loathſome and lame? Again muſt Philoctetes 

Diſturb your holy rites? If I am with you, 

How can you make libations? That was once 

Your vile pretence for inhumanity, 

O!] may you periſh for the deed ! The gods 

Will grant it ſure, if juſtice be their care, 

And that it is, I know. You had not left 

Your native ſoil to ſeek a wretch like me, 

Had not ſome impulſe from the pow'rs aboye 

Spite of yourſelves, ordain'd it; OI my country, 
ren Bic | 


Fraud and force compelled thee. Ulyſſes, unwilling to go among 
the other chiefs to the fiege of Troy, feigned himſelf mad; but be- 
detected by Palamedes, was after all obliged to join them. 
I not fill. © This is mentioned in the firſt ſcene as the reaſon 
aſſigned for expoſing Philoctetes on the iſland the ſarcaſm there- 
Fore is juſt and n, " 
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And you, O! gods, who look upon this deed, 

Puniſh, in pity to me, puniſh all 

The guilty band! could I behold them periſh, 

My wounds were nothing; that wou'd heal them all. 
[to Ulyſles, 


CHORUS, 
Obſerve, my lord, what bitterneſs of ſoul 
His words expreſs ; he bends not to misfortune, 
But ſeems to brave it. 
<UiY 8 8 E 8. 
I cou'd anſwer him, 

Were this a time for words; but now, no more 
Than this -I act as beſt befits our purpoſe, 
Where virtue, truth, and juſtice are requir'd, 
Ulyſles ye to none; I was not born 
To be o' ercome, and yet ſubmit to thee. 
Let him remain. Thy arrows ſhall ſuffice ; 
We want thee not ; Teucer can draw thy bow 
As well as thou; myſelf, with equal ſtrength 
Can aim the deadly ſhaft, with equal ſkill, 
What cou'd thy preſence do? let Lemnos keep thee. 
Farewel | perhaps the honours, once deſign'd 
For thee, may be reſerv'd to grace. Ulyſſes. 

PHILOCTETES. 
8 Alas ! ſhall Greece then ſee my deadlieſt foe _ 
Adorn'd with arms which I alone ſhou'd bear ? 

5 L Y'S S. E oy | 

No more: 'T muſt be gone. 


P H I- 

= fy 

Tencer can draw thy bow. Teucer was accounted one of the beſt 
archers in the Grecian army, though Menelaus, we may remember, 


reproaches him for it. See note in Ajax, p. 54. 55 
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PHILOCTETES. ſto Neoptolemus. 


JA Son of Achilles, 
Thou wilt not leave me too? I muſt not loſe 333 
Thy converſe, thy aſſiſtancde. SEE 


1 to — 


LVS S E 8. 
Look not on him; 
Away, I PERS thee ;. *twou'd be fatal to us. r 
[to the chorus 
PHILOCTETES. | 140 
Will you forſake me, friends, dwells no . 


Within your breaſts for me? 
[pointing to Neoprlemus 
CHORU S, 52 
| He is-our maſter, 
We ſpeak and act but as his will directs. : 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I know he will upbraid me for this weakneſs, 
But 'tis my nature, and I muſt conſent, 
Since PhiloQetes aſks it; ſtay you with him, 
Till to the gods our pious pray'rs we offer, 
And all things are prepar'd for our departure; 
Perhaps, mean time, to better thoughts his ming 
May turn relenting; we muſt go: remember 
vekes we ſhall call you, follow inſtantly. 

[Exit with Ulyſſes, 
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3 1 
5 EN E iI. 
1 Pp HIL OCT ET ES, CHORUS. 


PHILOCTETE.S. 


O ! my poor hut! and is it then decreed 
Again I come to thee to part no more, 
To end my wretched days in this ſad cave, 
The fcene of all my woes ? for whither now 
Can I betake me? who will feed, ſupport, 
Or cheriſh/Philo&etes ? not a hoffe 
Remains for me. O] that th* impetuous ſtorms 
- Wou'd bear me with them to ſome diſtant elime 
e 3 b 
CHORUS. 
, © = Unhappy man 
Thou haſt en thy fate; thyſelf alone | 
Art to thyſelf a foe, to ſcorn the good, e 
Which wiſdom bids thee take, and chuſe misfortune. 
PHITLOCTETES. mT 
Wretch that I am, to periſh here alone! 
| O ! I ſhall ſee the face of man no more, 
, Nor ſhall my arrows pierce their winged prey, 
2X And bring me rr kuck vile deluſions 


Gin # "'# na 


2 . * Fs 


O my poor but, &c. From this place, to the words Q! ye have 

* brought back once more, &c." the Greek is all ſtrophe and anti- 
ſtrophe, ſet to make, and | fupg Uternately by Philoctetes and the 
chorus. 

TY . Sc. The Greek is TT@oxads or aTwy ad, 
which the ſcholiaſts interpret, harpies. Ratallerus and Brumoy, 
whom I have here follow'd, render it, ſtorms, which is the moſt 
natural and obvious ſenſe, 
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Us'd to betray me! O] that pains, like thoſe 

1 feel, might reach the author of my woes 
CHORUS. 

The gods decreed it; we are nat to blame; 

Heap not thy curſes therefore on the A 

But take our friendſhip. 


[pointing to the Ghee. 
PHILOCTETES. 


Lbehold him there; 

Ev'n now I ſee him laughing me to ſcorn 

On yonder ſhore, and in his hands the darts 

He waves triumphant, which no arms but theſe 
Had ever borne. O! my dear glorious treaſurel 
Hadſt thou a mind to feel th' indignity, /, 
How wou'dſt thou grieve to change thy noble maſter, 
The friend of great Alcides, for a wretch 

So vile, ſo baſe, ſo impious as Ulyfles ! 

CHORUS. 

Juſtice will ever rule the good man's tongue,  , - 
Nor from his lips, reproach and bitterneſs 
Invidious flow; Ulyſſes, by the voice 

Of Greece appointed, only ſought a friend 

To join the common cauſe, and ſerve his country. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Hear me, ye wing'd inhab:tants of air, 

And you, who on theſe mountains love to feed, 
My ſavage prey, whom once I couid purſue; 
Fearful no more of Philoctetes, fly 

This hollow rock, I cannot hurt you now; 

You need not dread to enter here; alas 
You now may come, and in your turn regale 

On theſe poor limbs, when I ſhall be no more. 


N "ax 4.0640 I. 
The author of my woes, Ulyſſes. | 0 


* 
. ——-— 
l , ——_ — Page 
— — - 
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Where can I hope for food ? or who can breathe 
This vital air, when life-preſerving earth 
No longer will aſſiſt him? | 
CHORUS. 
| | By the gods 
Let me entreat "is if thou doſt regard 
Our maſtery” and thy friend, come to him now, 
Whilſt thou mayſt *ſcape this ſad calamity ; 
Who but thyſelf wou'd chuſe to be 8 
That cou'd prevent it ? 
PHILOCTETES. 
| O! you have brought back 
Once more the ſad remembrance of my griefs ; 
Ms why my friends, wou'd you afflit me thus? 
; CHORUS. 
Afflict thee, how ? 
PHILOCTE * 8. 
Think you I'll &er return 
To hateful Troy? © 
CHORUS. 
We wou' d adviſe thee to it. 
PHILOCTET E 8. 
I'll hear no more. Go, leave me. 
CHORUS. 
N That we ſhall 
Moſt gladly; to the ſhips, 1. MAP . (Going. 
Obey your orders. | 
[Stops them, 
PHI bi 0 CT ET ES. | 
By protecting Jove, - 
4 Who 


© © Life preſerving earth. The Greek is remarkably ſoft and I 
Bio wpos aia* ; 
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Who hears the ſuppliant's pray r, do not forſake me. 
[Returning. 
CHORVUS. 
Be calm then. etl ents 
PHILOCTETES. 
O! my friends! will you then ftay ? 
Do, by the gods I beg you. 
e 
Why that groan ? 
PHILOCTETES. 
Alas! I dye! my wound, my wound! hereafter 
What can I do? you will not leave me; hear---- 
CHORUS. 
What can'ſt thou ſay we do not know already? 
PHELOCTEESTS 
O'erwhelm'd by ſuch a ſtorm of griefs as I am, 
You ſhou'd not thus reſent a madman's phrenzy. 
CHORUS. 
Comply then and be happy. 
PHILOCTETES. 
| Never, never; 
Be ſure of that; tho thunder-bearing Jove 
Shou'd with his light'nings blaſt me, wou'd I go; 
No; let Troy periſh, periſh all the hoſt 
Who ſent me here to dye; but O] my 2 8508 


Grant me this laſt requeſt. 
CHORUS. 
What is it? ſpeak, 
PHILOCTETES. * 
g A ſword, a dart, ſome inſtrument of death. 
P 4 N C H O- 


| My wound. The original i is O! my foot, my foot, which the 
reader may ſubſtitute if he thinks proper. 
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| - CHORU 8. 
What wou' dſt thou do? 
| PHILOCTETES. 
| r 
Death, my ſoul longs for death. 
g SH ORD 8. 
5 15 But wherefore js it 
PHILOCTETES, 
I'll ſeek my father. 
CHORUS. +. 
Whither? - 
PHILOCTETES. 
In the tomb ; 
There he muſt be. O Scyros, O] my country, 
How cou'd I bear to ſee thee as I am! 
I who had left thy ſacred ſhores to aid 
The hateful lops of Groves | O! miſery! 
[Goes into the cave, 
[Exeunt. 


1 V. 
SCENE 1, 


ULYS SES, NEO PTOLEMUS, CHORUS. 


CHORUS. 


712 ER now we ſhou'd have ta'en thee to our ſhips, 
But that advancing this way I behold 

Ulyſſes, and Bon him Nr | 
h ae pine ge = VLYS 


| Hr ame AR Gr. Dae ſame . which ſtruck 
us on the opening of the fourth act, recurs with equal force at the 
| beginning of this. * is not void, and conſequently no 

fuch 


PHIL OOTETE S. 


ULYSSES, 
Why this return? wherefore this haſte ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I come 


To purge me of my crimes, -- - - 
ULYSSES. 
222 Indeed ! what crimes ? 
N E OPTOLEMUS, 
My blind obedience to the Grecian hoſt, 
And to thy counſels.  _ 
ULYSSES. 
Nfaſt thou praQtic'd aught 
Baſe, or unworthy of thee ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Ves, by art 
And vile deceit betray'd th' unhappy. 
ULYSSES. 
Whom? 
Alas! "what mean you? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
| Nothing, But the ſon 
Of Pazan------ | 
ULYSSES. 
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Ha] what wou'dft thou do? my heart 


Miſgives me, - laſide.] 


NE O P- 
ſuch diviſion can take place. That of Brumoy is ſtill more abſurd, 
which takes in this ſpeech to the fourth act, as if it were poſſible 
that the chorus ſhould perceive; their. maſters Ulyſſes and Neoptole- 


mus approaching, and immediately run off the ſtage : it is ſurely 


much better to make them go in with PhiloRetes, and come out 


again ſpeaking to him ſtill remaining in the cave. 


Why this return, &c. Neoptolemus advances in haſte towards the 
eave of Philoctetes; Ulyſſes apprehenſive of his deſign, n and 


expoſtulates with him. 


#8 PHILOCTETES. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
T have ta'en his arms, and now------ 
WW LY LOSES, 
Thou wou'dft reſtore them! ſpeak ! is that thy purpoſe ? 
Almighty Jove! 
MEOPTOLEMUS. 
p Unjuftly ſhou'd I keep 
Another's right ? | 
ULYSSES. 
Now, by the gods, thou mean'ft 
To mock me ; doſt thou not ? 
NEOPTOLEMUSs. 
If to ſpeak truth 
Be mockery,  _ 8 
| ULYSSES. 
And does Achilles' ſon 
Say this to me? I 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Why force me to repeat 
My words ſo often to thee ? 
ULYSSES. 
| Once to hear them 
Is once indeed too much. 
. NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Doubt then no more, 
rer have told thee all. 
ode L YSSES. 
+... There are, remember, 
There are, un wap; een W 
re N E O P- 


- Thou wvoud'fl *. 3 The reſolution * "a ch to re- 
Bare the arrows to Philoctetes gives a new turn to the plot, diſcon- 
certs the meaſures of Ulyſſes, and awakens the attention of the 


ſpectator, who expefts with eagerneſs the conſequences of it, 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Yeo all dare: 
To thwart my purpoſe ? 
| ULYSSES. 
All the Grecian hoſt, 
And with them, I. 
"NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Wiſe as thou art, OY 
Thou talk'ſt moſt idly. 
ULYSSES. 
Wiſdom is not thine 
Either in word or deed. 
NEOPTOLEM US. 
Know, to be juſt 
Is better far than to be wiſe. 
ULYSSES. 
But where, 
Where is the juſtice, thus unauthoris'd, 
To give a treaſure back thou ow'ſt to me, 
And to my counſels ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I have done a wrong, 
And I will try to make atonement for it. . 
UL.YSSES. 
Doſt thou not fear the pow'r of Greece? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I fear 
Nor Greece, nor ths, when I am doing right. 
| ULYSSES, 
Tis not with Troy then we contend, but thee. 
NEOQOPT nd L * * U 8. 
I know not that. | 


ULY $. 
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ULYSSES. 
. See ſt thou this hand? behold 
It graſps my ſword. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Mine is alike prepar'd, 

Nor ſeeks delay. | 

ULYSSES. 

But I will let thee go; 
Greece ſhall know all thy guilt and ſhall revenge it. 


[Exit Ulyſſes. 
SCENE. II. 
N EOPTOLE MUS, CHORUS. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Twas well determin'd ; always be as wiſe 
As now thou art, and thou may'lt live in ſafety. 


[approaching toward the cave. 
Ho! ſon of Pzan ! Philoctetes, leave 


Thy rocky habitation, and come forth. 


P H I- 


I will let thee go. Brumoy, whoſe notions of honour are per- 
haps a little too modern on the occaſion, is ſhock'd at this appear- 
ance of cowardice in Ulyſſes, who after thus exaſperating Neopto- 
lemus, inſtead of reſenting his cavalicr treatment, very prudently 
retires, with a threat to tell the Grecians of his ill behaviour. The 
conduct of Sophocles in this particular is, notwithſtanding, unex- 
_ceptionable z for, however unavoidable a duel might have been on 
the French ſtage in ſuch a circumſtance, the antients did not ſee the 
neceſſity of it; their heroes, as we find in Homer, bore a great 
deal of bad language from each other without drawing their ſwords : 
It would therefore have been highly inconſiſtent with the charafter 
of the prudent Ulyſſes to have quarrelled and fought with his friend, 
and thus put an end at once to the whole ſcheme of his expedition, 
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PHILOCTETE S. {from the cave. 
What noiſe was that? who calls on Philoctetes? 
| [he comes out. 


SCENE III. | 
PHILOCTETES, NEOPTOLEMUS, CHORUS. 


PHILOCTETES. 


Alis ! what wou'd you, ſtrangers ? are you come 
To heap freſh mis'ries on me ? *F 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Be of comfort, 
And hear the tidings which I bring. 
PHILOCTE TES. 
I dare not; 
Thy flatt'ring . already hath betray'd me. 
NE OPTOLEMU S. 
And is there then no room for penitence? 
PHILOCT ET ES. 
Such were thy words, when, ſeemingly ſincere, 
Yet meaning ill, thou ſtol'ſt my arms away. 
NEOPTOLEMUS, 
But now it is not ſo. I only came 
To know if thou art reſolute to ſtay, 
Or ſail with us. 
* PHILOCTETES. 
No more of that ; 'tis vain 
And uſeleſs all. 
NE O PT OLEMUS. 
Art thou then fix'd ? 
PHILOCTETES, 
I am; 
It is impoſlible to ſay how firmly, | 
| NEOP- 
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i NE OPTO LEM Us. 
I thought I cou'd have mov'd thee, but I've done. 
PH ILO CT E TES. 
*Tis well thou haſt ; thy labour had been vain ; 
For never cou'd my ſoul eſteem the man 
Who robb'd me of my deareſt, beſt poſſeſſion, 
And now wou'd have me liſten to his counſels ; 
Unworthy offspring of the beſt of men 
Periſh th* Atridz ] periſh firſt Ulyſſes ! . 
Periſh thyſelf ! 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Withhold thy imprecations, 
And take thy arrows back, 
PHILOCTETE 8. 
a A ſecond time 
Woud'ſt thou deceive me? 
* EOPTOLE M US. 
By th mighty pow'r 
Of ſacred 1 I ſwear. 
PHILOCTETES. 
O! joyful ſound ! 
If thou ſay ſt truly. 
NE OPT OLE M Us. 
| Let my actions ſ peak. 
Stretch forth 5 and take thy arms again. 
| [gives him the arrows. 


2 


£ 


SCENE IW. 


ULYSSES, PHILOC TETES, NEOP- 
TOLEMUS, CHORUS. 
4 . oo DT Y'S8 & BS : 
Witneſs ye gods, here in the name of Greece 
And the Atridæ, I forbid it. N 
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PHILOCTETES. 
Ha! 
What voice is that? Ulyſſes? | 
ULYSSES... 
Ay, tis I, 
I who perforce will carry thee to Troy 


Spite W ſon. | & i 
PHILOCTET E 8. 


[raiſing his arm as intending to throw an arrow 


at Ulyſſes. 
Not if I am vi 
This ſhaft aright. 
NEOPTOLEMU 8. 
Now by the gods I beg thee 1 
Stop thy raſh hand. | 1 
[laying hold of him. 
PHILOCTET.-ES. 1 
Let go my arm. | J 
* N E O P- 


Not if I aim, &c. Ulyſſes, ſtrongly oppoſing and proteſting 
againſt the reſtitution of the arrows, Philo&etes no ſooner regains 
them than, warm with reſentment, he aims an arrow at his breaft, 
but is withheld by Neoptolemus. Mr. de Fenelon, in his Tele- 
maque, has varied a little from Sophocles in this particular. He, 
ſuppoſes Ulyſſes to have made a fign to Neoptolemus to reſtore the, 
arrows; and that Philoctetes notwithſtanding, in the heat of paſ- 
ſion, drew. the bow againſ his enemy, but was ſtopt by Neoptole- 
mus. I was aſhamed of myſelf, ſays PhiloRetes (ſee Tel. b. 15.) 
for thus uſing my arrows againſt him who had reſtored them to 
© me, and at the ſame time could not bear the thought of being 
© indebted for any thing to a man whom I ſo abhor' d. Tnis, 
as Brumoy judiciouſly obſerves, is ſpirited. but not agreeable to 
the conduct of Sophocles ; as the propriety of character is deſtroyed 
by making Ulyſſes conſent to the reſtoration of the arrows, aud 
likewiſe by the ungenerous behaviour of Philoctetes in endeavour- 
ing to kill his benefactor. X 
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NEOPTO L EMUs. 
I will not. 
PHILOCTETES. 
Shall I not ſlay my enemy? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
: O! no, 
Twouꝰ d caſt diſhonour on us both. 
P = ILOCTETES. 
Thou know ſt, 
Theſe Grecian chiefs are loud pretending boaſters, 
Brave but in tongue, and cowards in the field. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I know it; but remember, I reftor'd 
Thy arrows to thee, and thou haſt no cauſe 
. or rage, or for complaint againſt thy friend. 
PHILOCTET ES. 
I own thy goodneſs; thou haſt ſhewn thyſelf 
Worthy thy birth, no ſon of Siſyphus, 
But of Achilles, who on earth preſerv'd 
A fame unſpotted, and amongſt the dead 
Still ſhines ſuperior, an illuſtrious ſhade. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Joyful I thank thee for a father's praiſe, 
And for my on; but liſten to my words, 
And mark me well; misfortunes, which the gods 
Infli on mortals, they perforce muſt bear, 
But when oppreſs'd by voluntary woes 
They make themſelves unhappy, they deſerve not 
Our pity or our pardon ; ſuch art thou ; | 
Thy ſavage ſoul, impatient of advice, | 
Ne fon of Siſyphas. Sce note, p. 176. The injuries he had received | 
from Ulyſſes are always uppermoſt in his thoughts, and he lakes 
every opportunity of ſhewing his reſentment of them. IS es 
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Rejets the wholeſome eounſel of thy friend 

And treats him like a foe ; but 1 will f&ky © 
Jove be my witneſs 1 — ors, WP 4 
And grave them in thy heart; the dire diſeaſe ot —— — 
Thou long haſt ſuffer d is fon Agfeo 2 N 1 
Which thus aMi&s thee for thy raſh àappronem 

To the fell ſerpent, Which on Chryſa's ore VE [ oft i 7 
Watch'd o'er the ſacred treaſures; know dender 

That whilſt the ſun in yonder ci Mall * e 55 


Or in the weſt dechine, diſtempetu ft? 
Thou ever ſhalt remain, utileſs to Trby ne en 
Thy willing mind trafiſpott thee there the "_ ] 
Of Æſculapius ſhall reſtore thee; there vor Ih; 1 


By my aſſiſtance ſhalt thou conquer They 294 Mb uod 
I know it well; for that prophetic faggy” * 1 4nido r 
The Trojan captive Helens, forttol&75d it wow vo TD , 
It ſhou'd be ſoy proud Troy (he A on VT 
© This very year muſt Fall, if not; try He 32K 
Shall anſwer for the falſchood#? theeerSte edle rod 
Thus to be deem'd the firſt of Grecians, Mu! wrwwðr. 
By Pæan's fav'rite ſons to be reſtoſ dſij̃ vil of 
And thus mark'd out we coquerty'of Tic, d 

Is ſure diſtinguiſh'd happiness. vol T 
PHIL OCT EE nt 
2 Oe sl ba 
Deteſted, why wilt thou {till Keep rhe” bete, allt zud T 
Why not diſmiſs me to che tomb alas K. 2 1 FA 
What can I do? how enn I diele 


a! £4444 be Nn „ei to nom 97 2 
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My gen'rous friend I muſt conſent, and yet 

Can I do this, and look upon the ſun ? 

Can I behold my friends, will they forgive, 

Will they aſſociate with me after this ? 

And you,-ye heav'nly-orbs that roll around me, 1 
How will you bear to ſee me link'd with thoſe 

Who have deſtroy d me, ev'n the ſons of Atreus, 

Ev'n with Ulyſſes, ſoures of all my woes? 

My ſuff rings paſt I cou'd forget, but Ol 

I dread the woes to dome, for well I know _ . 

When once the mind's corrupted, it brings forth 
_ Unnumber'd crimes, and ills to ills ſucceed. 

It moves my wonder much, chat thou, my friend, 

_ Shou'dſt thus adyiſe me, whom it ill becomes 

To think of Troy; I rather had believ'd_ 

Thou wou'dſt have ſent me far, far off * thoſe 
Who have defrauded thee of thy juſt right, 

And gave thy arms away; are theſe the men 
Whom, thou wou'dfi ſerve? whom. * A thus 

compel me G 
To fave and to defend d it muſt not he... Py 
| Remember, Q my ſen, the ſolemn dad * 
Thou gay ſt to bear me to my natiye ſoil j 
Do this, my friend rewaln dy Elf & deus 

And leave theſe: weetches.to be wretched ſtill, 
Tbbus ſhalt thou merit double thanks, . 

And from my father ; not by ſuceour gin 
„ 1 Kn 
R _— . 
U the thought 41 joining Une and the Atjde this doubt 
and uncertainty cauſes anew ſituation ig, t the drama, which keeps 
vp the attention of. e audienee · One cannot help. obſerving with 
hat a variety of intereſting circumſtances $ophcces has. contrived 
. to embellith . at firſt fight incapable of 
any. ; 


PHILOCTETES. 


NEOPTOLEMUS, 
Thou ſay'ſt moſt truly; yet eonfide in heav'n, 
Truft to thy friend, and leave this hated place, 
PHILOCTETES. 


Leave it? for whom ? Pn nad — * 


Theſe wounds forbid it. + 
NEOPTOLEMYSs.' 


es +a 


Where I will carry thee. 


PHILO CT. E T: E 8. 
| An idle tale 
Thou tell'ſt me, ſurely, doſt thou not ? 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 


What beſt may ſerve us both. 
PHILOCTETES. 

| with H ore bears BY 

Doſt thou not fear th' offended gods? 
 NEOPTOLEMUs.' 


Can I offend the gods by doing good ? 
PHILOCTET ES. 


What good ? to whom? to me or to th Atridæ? 
NEOPTOLEMVUS, 


I am thy friend, and therefore wou'd perſuade theo. 


* 
* 5 - — . 
I ſpeak -- 
V- 
* 
— 2 A 


Why fear n. 


1 


And therefore give me to my ſoͤe. 
NEO PTOLEM US. 
; Alas! 
Let not misfortunes thus tranſport thy (Sul + 
oy * and bitterneſs. et 
| rler tra, 5 
nenne! Thou wou dſt deſtroy me. 


Mn us „ 


AAP 


Qa NE Or. 


e 
- 
* 
* 


$86 PHLL,OCTETES, 


SRC RET 
Thou know'f me not. | 
| PHILOCTETES T 
OM LY - Tkyow th! Atridæ well, | 


Who left Ms by, | 
OPTOLEMUS 


5 did; yet they perhaps, 
Ev'n they, 91 plette, may preſerve thee, 
HILOCT E TE 8. 
I never will to Troy. 
NEO P T 0 L E MU'S, 
What's to be done? 
Since I can neer perſuade thee, 1 ſubmit; ; . 
Live on in miſery. 528 N 
PHIL O.C . E MES, 
Then, let me ſuffer; 4 
Suffer I muſt; but, O! perform thy promiſe, - 
Think on thy plighted faith, and guard me homes 
Inſtant, my friend, nor ever call back Troy 
To my remembrance; 1 have felt enough 
From Troy already. 1 
NEOPTOLEMUS, Hi 
| L.et us go, prepare 
"pt (LOETETES. » 
©! Hors AY Kh 
* OLEMUS, | 
ear u 
burger re 
4 33 
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PHILOCTETES, 
O] think not of it. 
' NEOPTOLEMUS. 


What 
If they ſhou'd waſte my kingdom ? 
PHILOCTETE 8. 
I'll be there. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Alas ! what canſt thou do ? 
PHILOCTETES. 
And with theſe arrows 
Of my Alcides------ * | 
NEOPTOLE MUS. 
: Ha ! what ſay'ſt thou? 
PHI * QC T s T E S. 
Drive 
Thy foes 98 not Greek bal d 
Approach thy borders. 
NE OPT OLE MU 8. 
If thou wilt do this, 
Halute the earth, and inſtant hence. e352 


SCENE IV. 


HERCULES, ULYSSES, NEOPTOL E- 
MUS, PHILOCTETES, CHORUS. 


HERCULE s deſcends and ſpeaks. 
Stay, ſon of Pran; lg! to thee tis giv'n. 
re 6 Once 
Stay, ſox of Penn, Ge. Hereules after 3 life ſpent in the labori+ 
088 ſervice of virtue, was admitted into heaven by hiv father Jupi- 
ter, and ragk'd among the gods, Agretably to his character whilk 
upon earth, he leayes the regions of peace and happinets only to 
ſerve. his country and his friend. ¶ To juſtify the pot, with regard 
to this appearance of a deity, it may not be improper here to ob- 
ſerve, that Philoctetes b ae. and inc rorahlle, with 2 


2 b wind 


bY = 
4 4 
„ 2 ** 
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230 PHILOCTETES. 
Once more to ſee and hear thy lov'd Alcides, 
Who for thy ſake hath left yon heav'nly manſions, 
And comes to tell thee the decrees of Jove; 

To turn thee from the paths thou mean'ſt to tread, 
And guide thy footſteps right; therefore attend. 
Thou know 'ſt what toils, what labours I endur'd, 
Fer T by virtue gain'd immortal fame; 

Thou too like me by toils muſt riſe to glory; 

Thou too, muſt ſuffer, e er thou can'ft be happy; 
Hence with thy friend to Troy, where honour calls, 
Where health awaits thee; where, by virtue rais d 
To higheſt rank, and leader of the war, 

Paris, it's hateful author, ſhalt thou flay, 

Lay waſte proud Troy, and ſend thy trophies home, 
Thy valour's due reward, to glad thy ſire 
On OEta's top, the gifts which Greece beſtows 
Muſt thou reſerve to grace my fun' ral pile, mY 


; n 


And be a monument to after ags 3 


' 


Of theſe all-conq' ring arms.------Son of Achilles, 


* 


[rurming to Neoptolemus. 
(For 
mind ſower'd 'S, injuries, and a heart harden'd by calamity 3 he is 
not to be ſoften'd by the art and ſubtlety of Ulyſſes, nor ſubdued by 
the honour and generoſity of Neoptolemus z a change of will could 
not therefore” take place without departing from that propriety of 
character which Sophocles always religiouſly obſerves. The deſcent 
of Hercules is, on this account, both neceſſary and beautiful; : for 
though in ſome of the Greek tragedies, the interpoſition of the gods 
can perhaps hardly be juſtified, the ſevereſt critic will, I believe, 
here acknowledge the © dignus vindice nodus' of Horace. Te o the 
manner of: this appearance and the machinery made uſe of c on the 
sccaſion we are left entire ſtrangersj we have no lights from anti- 
quity concerning the decorations, of the theatre, and are only tolq 
in general, that they were made with the utmoſt ſplendor and mag - 
nificence; the character of Hercules. dyring | his ſhort ſtay i is ſuſ⸗ 
tained with great dignity ; he ſays no more than what is abſolutely 
| neeefſary on the occalion, and then —_— ; 
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(For now to thee I ſpeak) remember this, 
Without his aid thou can'ſt not conquer Troy, 
Nor Philoctetes without thee ſucceed ; 
Go then, and, like two lions in the field 
Roaming for prey, guard ye each other well; 
My Æſculapius will I ſend ev'n now 
To heal thy wounds; then go, and conquer Troy; 
But when you lay the vanquiſh'd city waſte, 
Be careful that you venerate the gods; 
For far above all other gifts doth Jove, 
Th' almighty father, hold true piety; 
Whether we live or dye, that ſtill ſurvives - 
Beyond the reach of fate, and is immortal. 
NEOPTOLEMUS, 
Once more to let me hear that wiſh'd-for voice, 
To ſee thee after ſo long time, was bliſs 
I cou'd not hope for. O] I will obey . 
Thy great commands moſt willingly. | 
P H , LOCTETES. 
And J. 
H E RCULES: 
Delay not then; for, lo] a proſp'rous wind 
ooh in thy ſail ; the time invites, adieu. 4 8 
5 | bete reacends 


s % f% 
1 


" Be ho Ec. . is ſuppoſed by che commentators to con- 
vey a kind of prophetic cenſure of Neoptolemus, who after his re- 


turn de Troy murchered the aged Priam, even at the altar of Her. 
cran Jove. 

' Whether aue live or die, Ge. "Whether we me, we live unto the 
Lord, and whether we die, we die unto the Lord; F whether v we live 
therefore, or die, we are the Lord's. 

St. Paul's epiſtlet to the Romans, . xiv. v. 8. 
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| PHILOCTETES, ULYS SES, NEOPTO- 
LEMUS, CHORUS. #2 ot 
PHILOCTET ES. 7 
J will but pay my ſalutations here, | 
And inſtafitly depart - To there, my cave, 
Where I ſo long have dwelt, I bid farewell; 
And you, ye nymphs, who on the wat'ry plains 
Deign to reſide, farewel 3 farewel the noiſe = of 
Of beating waves, which I ſo oft have heat 
From the rough ſea, which by the black-winds driyvn 
Oferwhelm'd me ſhiv ring; oft th* Hermæan mount 
Echo'd my ꝑlaintivt voice by wind ry ſtorms 


1 Afflicted, and return d me groan for gran. . D 
. ; | Now, ye freſh fountains, each Lycæan Pings Mor 
. 7 I leave you now; alas! I little thought un H 1 
KY To leave you ever ; .ahd thou ſeaxgirt iſle, | 777 lr 


Lemnos, farewel; permit me to Hegart If 
By thee unblam'dy and with a proſp'rous gale 

To go where fate demands, whett kindeſt friends 

By counſel urge me, where all-powerful Jove' 1 1! 

In his unerring wiſdom hath decreed: : '. 1 oo 
bm Ad i HORUS. 

Let us be gone, and to the ocean nymphs 

Our humble pray'rs prefer that they wou'd all 

Propitious ſmile, and grant us ſafe return. 


* Hermæan mount. A mountain in Lemnos; though ſome are 
of opinion, that the word Hermean is only, an epithet; generally 
appropriated to mountains, from Hermes or Mercury, the 110 o 
hills and groves. 


4 Lyxcaan ſpring, F —_—— to anew Lyciu 
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